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INTRODUCTION 



Th^immcdiate purpose dfUus/eporl is U). reflect (he concerns 
and issues discussed u( (he Uiree meetings uftslSPliR: 7S. Tliesc 
sessions (liehl u( the Qlii6 S(^(e, Universi(y, (lie UniversUy of 
Oregon and Texas Chris(ian Universi(y) dealt with the topic 
"Evaluating Administrative PeATrfrniance.** . ^ 

In a more general sense* it is hoped that this re]X)rt will be a 
useful resource to i^actioners and theoreticians who deal with the 
problem of evaluating the^performance of administrators. 

OrifeinofNSPER * J 

Tlie activities of NSPBR (National Symposium for Professors^ 
of I3ducational Resenrclt^ began in the mid I960*s when research 
(raining programs cpme under a great deal of scrutiny. Ke|H)rts 
such as the AtRA PDK Study Committee (Clark and'Wqrlhen, 
•I966)» the Phi Delta Kappa SymtH)sium on 'The Training and 
Nurture of Educational Researchers** (Guha.ajid Elam, l%S)and 
t,ha USOE project 'Training for Educational Research** (Huswell, 
et al.» 1966) idenliried n need for greater quality in the training oT. 
edtication^il researchers. With the^ advent of Title IV of the 
Elementary an^ Secondary Education Act of I96S, substantial 
support was provided ^for the preparation of greater quantities of 
re^archers. Wliile more and iwiSte universities were creating (hoir 
own research training programs* the people assigned to teach 
these programs frequently felt ill-prepared for the'assignment. In 
an attempt to remedy this growing problem, NSPER wascreattd 
with two- objectives: I) to provide an opportunity for people who 
teach abo^t resel^rch 1md related skills to exchange jnl'ormation 
about pro1)lems, materials and techniques in their instructional 
assignments* and 2) to lielp these individuals obtain new 
iuforhiatioii from leaders in the field. * 

Under the guidance of Plii Delta Kappa, NSPER offered its 
Tirst symposium in the fall of 1967 at the University of Mar^^land 
where it focused on alternative approaches for teaching the four 
basic research areas: introduction to research, measurement, 
statistics and advaticed 'design. Tlie S6 participants came from 
universities in more that 30 states, Canada* and England. TIteir 



ett(iiusi)ism io a symposium' where lliey coujd share informalion' 
ahout contenl, techniques and resources causal NSIMiR to offer 
subsci|uent sessions on olher research topics over ihgrnexl eighW 
years. ' * ^ 

NSPERre^^'Mnslruclioual Materials Development for Research 
^ Instruction*' 
ildd at ^he University of Cohnado 

NSPb1<: 69 ''Research Techniques from Selected Disciplines that 
are Possibly Applicable to Education" 
Held at University of Chicago 

NSPl:R:70 'Introductory Research Course: Content » Technique 
^ and Resources" 

Held at Washington University in St. Louis . 

Becaus?^ the growing interest in the sumposiums, NSPuK 
offered three sessions in the fall of 1971 , and has been offering at 
least tfirce sessions every year since then. 

NSPHR: 71 "Graduate Measurement Instr^ctionr 

lleld^at University of Wisconstiv- Milwaukee, Uni- 
versity of Florida and University of Arizona 

NSPMR: 72 "Similarities and Differences in the 1<esearch and 
Evaluation Processes** 

Meld at MichignivState University, San francisco apd 
. ' University of l^orth Qarolina 

NSPBR: 73 "Teaching About Bvahiation**. 

Held at University of Wisconsin - Milwaukee, 

, , ,SUNY- Albany, UCLA and Chicago 

if * * 

, NSI'liR: 74 "Tlie Rvaluation of Teaching" 

ilQld in Denver, Seattle and'Allanta 
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^i;icr NSPliR: 74 many patlicipanls wcic conccrrtcd nluuti 
cXIcnding cvalualion designs l6 exahiinc Ihc area ol aJjuinislra- 
live performance. This Hien became lhe40pic ol lhe NsVliR: 75 
sessions v^hich were plaimed arounij Ihe f(%)wing Hired l)road 
objectives: . * \ \ 

J. ParticipaiUs will be exposed k)» discuss and crilique 
^ prescnlaiions which delineate: 

A. Tlic scope and nature ol educational administration wilh 
a fu«is on setting performance objectives. 

B. The problems and issues in evaluating administrative 
perfori\iance. 

C. Case studies of.plans or procedures that are>^curr6ntly 
being used in educational institutions for evaluating 
adi^iinjslrattve perfonnanpc. * 

D. Steps found useful in designing administrative perform- 
ance evaluation plans in the participants* setting. > 

2, Working in small groups the participants will outline plans' 
for designing and implementing evaluation of administrative 

. ^ perfornKince at their educational level. 

3. Participants will use each other as resources through the 
exchange of information on problems encountered in a 

^ specific setting and on alternative resolutions that have 
been effective in other settings. ' r 

The most ambitious NSPl'R yet, the 1975 symposium/ 
generated six major presentations and showcased six case studies, 
t^ch session offered a presentation of'two original, papers:* one 
conceriibd with •*The Scope and Nature ^of Administrative 
Performance'* and oirc dealing with "Problems and issues in the / 
Evaluation of Administrative Perfo;mance.'' Moreover, each 
session di;splayed an in-depth look at two iase studies where 
educational administrative activity was examined in a regular, 
Systematic and unfque fashion* Tliese c»ase studies were discovered 
after a nationwide search turned up 21 model studies which vvere . 
then jrcduced to six (three pairs of contrasting evaluation 
methodology). Hi ^ 



All three sessions wer^ identicnl i^i slriiclyrc. The llisl iluy 
lealiiredii prcscntalion of fwo iiiainr papery by llieir inilhors who 
fielilcil qiicslions and responded lo xonuiiciUs follownig Iheir 
icadmgs. Two cnse sludy presenters explained llie workings ol 
their systems designed toevahiate their local adinmistralors, then 
aiisweicd questions. A lecture by. Bill GephJiit, NSIMiR go- 
director, offered engineering as well as theoretical persjieclives for ' 
organizing Ihe task of tl'evelopuig an evalnalion sclicnie. All this 
presentation activity was followed by small gronp discnssions 
where participants grouped by similar .backgrounds knitted 
together their nndetstandings of the evahiation proces^to solve 
the task of designing their own system of examining adrtiinistra- 
tiVe peifdnnance. The third day consisted of general wrap-up 
di^cussion\iighnghting not only the group session products, but 
also all the emerging concerns and peispectives that had been 
generated Ihrougliont Uie symposinin. 

Several major issues in conducting an evahiation of administra- 
tive perfoimance were continually raised by the participants at all 
^sessions. These recurring questions and problems can be grouped 
'.into seven categories relevant to evahiation (SigrnHcance, Inputs, 
Measurement. Scope, Confidentiality, Trust, and Serendipity). It 
Wiis'lhese seven categories, which >vere woven intricately through 
all the papers presented and case^ studies discussed, that tied 
all the effort and concerns togeth/r into tlie central problem of 
evaluating administrative perforniarice. 

Significance * , * 

Wliy undertake an evahiation if It will liave no effect on 
continuing the adiiunistrator's employment' or directly improve 
his |>erfornumce? If those in charge are not prepared to make a^ 
decision when the information indicuiles it, then why bother to 
design an evahiatioiusystcm |o gather that ^«a? Can a system to 
evaluate administrative performance be meaningful in situations 
where there arc no opportunities for reward sucli as promotions 
or pay raises? » . 

Inputs , • , ' 

Who decides on wk) will make the decision as to whom will be 
inchulcd in wlial ty|>e of evaluation of wlunu? Who will choose or 



(Ittcnuinc the instriinjciUs uiul luclluuls «>! incusiirin^ aduHnistrJ 
live peiloriunnce? Whul shull be (he ciiterion of good or bad 
adminislraiive perroriuaiice? Are job descriptions vahd^rileiiuii 
,ayainst which to measure someone*s practical pcrroiinauce? 
Sboukl an adminisli'alor's siiperordinates or his subordinates or 
his peers or hiniseM'or all or the above determine what his goals 
sifould be? 

Measurement 

§hoiifd direct o'bservations be included as a method ahtng with 
(he more convention^) rating scales, (|uestionnaircs and sell 
reports? How valid and^tlcliable are ;fll these devices? Does wliat 
you are measuring h^ve any real'and direct purpose in supporting 
the decision to be madp? Should already existing and related 
documents be used (such as school board minutes, attendance 
records, reports to other agencies)? Are there any problem? in 
taking iiiTorination gathered lor one purp(![se and usingJt to make 
— decisions on JMiother matter? 

^cope y ^ 

Should we Hmil evaluation to only areas where wejiave 
reliable measuring instruments? In an MBO system, wiiat should 
happen ir ari administrator excells on three slated objectives^but 
fails n^iser-able cm 97 others^- should he he llrdd? In setting your 
own objectives as an administrator, how much of other people*^ 
- pcrrorniance^hoUld^otHndu^&^mfHHm-pef^mt-tib 

How can we attempt /o evaluate administratjye actions that fail in 
the short^riin but which may have great advantages in the )ong 
run (or visa versa)? Is it possible to^^atuate administrators on 
jiow they h'andlc^uniMaHnedjfor and Siuldenly arising circtim-' 
stances; these areas are rarely included in \jy evaluation design,* 
. but yet often form the real reason administrators do or do not 
^4 iiiTylveT"ShouId (Tic eyalualion desigji include an ap|>eal proce- 
durc> if so at what po i nt and by whom? 



If all information is made public then how jmbitious will an 




Conftdentiatiy 
If all infori 

administrator be in sptting his own goals, an/J how honest will a 
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pciA)ii V in" judging tlie^performancc of anolher? Bui If 
informaHon is kcpl loo sccrelivc a person's c^irccr may be 
manipulated by dala he knows tiolhing aboul. 

J" 

Tnist ' , : ^ ^ . ^ . 

How can an evalualor inslill Irusl in his accuracy, objeclivily 
^and fairness? Should he also Iry lo reduce Ihe anxidly in Ihe 
adminislrator being evalualcd or is^anxiely an irremovable pari oT 
any real evalualion efforl? Can anxiely 4)e reduced by Irusl? 

» 

Serendipity 

4 

Coulii it be lhal whal occurs during Ihe evalualion process is 
even more imporlant lhan Ihe end piO<liu:t? * 

General Evaluation Desigps 

Many of Ihe group sessions resulled in a general design fdr 
evahiating admiuislralive performance. These^effoils have been 
synthesized inlo lliQ following Iwo cxamples. 

First Example^ 



Step~l Determine %P*^se ot livaluatjon Hllorl. (WliarisllflS 
evalualion lo accomplish?) ' 

- Step 2 Translate Tliis hirjk)sc into Appropriate Criteria. (Per- 
-soiial, admlnlslrative or instructional glials.) 

Slep ^ Locale orpesign Instrumeijls to Gather Needed Inform- 
ation lo Measure Againsl Criteria « 
~* a. galhcrj inlormalion IronvTo-workers, subordinates, 
su'pcrbrdinales and olhers 
b. usc'a system of examining e:^isling records 
^ c. use drrecl obscrvallqn . , 

Sle|^ 4 Compare Galliered Dalo^Against Criterion.. - 



Step 5 Use The hisighis Gained to, 1" 

a. write descriptive report of sirenths, wciiknesses lir 
discrepancies. ^ • — * 

b. make sununutive jtulgnicnt inj worth of the pro- 
grnni ^lul its admiiustrutor. / 

c. recycle information back into;i'fornwtivc pr<)cess for 
(lecision-niakmg. . n '* 

Second E^cample / 

When administrative pcrfonnlince is seen more as a Lrt of a 
total system,, tlt^n the .evahialor could begin by gelling his 
administrat<ir^ to visuali/.c^ what would bd an "ideal sy^fbm of 
operating" given his resources * Once the administrator is^able to 
fantasi/4; that, he performs the, second step where he Hsls what 
woukl be •necessary (sub-behaviors and events) lor such in ideal 
system to opcrate^ In the third" step, thcsp sub-behaviors and 
events arcwrnpared to whaHsactuaUVr»apppning at present. The 
final step is to design a kystem to incrementally Jidjust tlie status 
quo, cOntinoally bringing it ntore fn line with tjie "ideal giial of, 
operations.** * . . , . ; 
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PART I 



THE SCOPE AND NATURE 
OF 

ADMINISTRATIVE PERFORMANCE 



Aitfiuugli (he (hrcc papers in (his section were wriUen 
siniuUaneoujIy and apar( from one another, each reinforces (he 
ideas of (he other (wo in (he (ask orexphca(ing (he^^ange of 
perforninnces on which an educa(i()nal adnnnis(ra(or can and/or 
shcnjid be evalii'at^. In addi(ion each pa|>cr presents a uniqtic 
addi(ion (o (he (hcury on (his snbjcc(. 

In "The Hvniuulion of Adniinis(ra(ivc Performance," Dr. 
'James Lipliain« University of Wisconsin, sees evahia(ion as a 
sub<sys(em of adminis(ra(ive performance wiiich« in (urn, is a 
sub-sys(eni of the $ch(M)l i(sclf. 

, Dr. AJvin Gaynor« Bos(on Universi(y« focuses on thc'socio- 
logical fac(ors in his paper, "The Role of (he School Adniinis(ra* 
(or: l\;rspectives for a Conference on Administrator Evaluation/* 
By discussHig^he diversity of perceptions that people hold;\both 
individt^^lly anil collectively « about the role of a school adminis- 
trator, he reniinds,us of tlie full scope of adininistrative 
performance. ^ \ 

"Evaluating Sch(M)l Adniinistralors: The Scope and Nature of 
'Administrative Performance/* by Max Abdtt, University of 
Oregon, warns of the need to kecp^the role ot administrative 
*perfonnance and the evaluation of it at a manageable level. 
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EA. aiO 4i32 

CO / . 

O THE EVALUATION OF ADMINISTRATIVE 

a> r PERFORMANCE 

^ Jam^ M Liphatn 

Although the evalrii^ftm of teachers and leachmtiiCFformance, 
has received syslemalte*^alid sustained )itlention ol Iheorelicj^iaiis 
. and praclilioners in' educalion (Gepharl, Ingle, and Sarelsky 
'I975)» (he aUenlfon given in our profession lo (he evalualion of 
administrators and adininisiiative pcrfonnancc' can only be 
characterized as scattered and spasmodic. It is entirely 

• appropriate, therefore, that under the auspices of Pht^l>elta 
. Kappa, we are now attempting to map ttie dimensions of the 

domain of administrative , performance, to share extani 
conceptualizations and current practices. anU to tliurt possibly 
promising paths foTthe future. * > 

In this keynote paper, I will cfcline and delimit this domain by 
setting forth a model for the evaluation of administrative 
pcrrormancc which includes three basic and intcfrelated systems. 
Firsts at (he ma^roorganizational level of. aimfysi^, one must 
consider the performance of the total organization, whether a 
school or school district, through time. Next, at the 
microorganizattmal level of analysis, attention must be directed 
to the ^ope and natfire of tlie^administrative performance 
systetn. Tlilrd. also at Ihc microorganiziiti(Viial level, is the 
adiDinistralivc evaluation system. Although the terminology, 
modes of analysis, and operational procedures in each of lite 
.three systems may vary, it is necessary to describe their major 

• consUluenl elements and Ihe'primary interrelationships among 
them. The paper concludes with an entnnerntton of some canlions 
and injunctions regarding theory and practice in the evaluation of* 
administrative performance. ' ^ 

• . \ 

• Hie Organizational Performance System 

one school of organizational* theorists has stressed, tTuTuwsl 
b^sic consideration hi^iewing organiz;ilii)ns in any society 1s Ihc 
global, macroscopic analysis of the performdnce of the 
organization as an entity (Cyert and March l%3. Thompson 
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1967) Within litis view, allcnlion nuisl be paid lo llic goals of 
Ihc enterprise, its arliculallons with society, its use of human and 
material resources, its orguni/iitional structure and processes, and 
ultimately tlie extent to which it is. productive in achievnig its 
assiuneror presumed tasks as defined mid |>crceived by both 
external observers and members of Jhe i)rganization. 
• Typically. Ilie overall jKrlormance of the oiganization is.^ 
assessed in terms of long-range goals, and objectives il ought ^ 
ideally to achieve, and, the, expectations for orgam/iitiona 
performance are deliberately set higher than present or actual 
accomplishments to keep the oi&iW^^i} "o" H'^ As 
Ha!pii\'(t957) emphasized, however, if the performance of the 
organization is to be assessed accurately, its achievements must be . 
s|x:lled out in terms of the changes that it seeks to induce ni the 
behavior, or the products of behavior, of its members. 

As shown in Figure In assessing the performance of the 
organizoition. whether at time > or time n. one may view the 
organization in terms of a basic systems model - its mputs. 
processes, outputs, dnd feedbacHc mechanisms. This systenis 
schema is particularly productive, for analyses nude 
' intraorganiziitional participants.. Those external to , (he 
organiziition. -however, often lend to evaluate, its total 
effectiveness on the basis of circnmscribed. particularistic vari- 
ables. For egample. .citizens n»ay complain about the costs of 
schooling (inputs), udojhiistrative or teaching behavior (pro- 
cesses), and the achievement jevels of students (outputs) - some- ^ 
times simultaneously., < " v , 

Although a multitude of taxonomic schemata have been 
pro|H)unded for niacnM)rganizational analysis, two dimensions 
have wiUistood tlie;tcst of tima for evaluating organiziitional 
performance. These are: organizational achievement and orgamz.!i- 
tional niaintenance (Barnard 1938.Cartwright and Zander 1953). 
OrgaiiizaUoiial achievement, of course, includes- such variables as 
productivity, cost per unit of gain, adoption of innovative 
programs and procedures, and levels of achievement oblainqd. 
Orgihiiwilional maintenance includes sftcli variables as sails' 
faction, belongingness. identification, motivation, and morale. As 
slKJw^i" hi Figure I. -the degree ol vliange in organi/iUional 
- achievcnienl ;ind the degree of change in organizafional mainte- 
nance are the primary iiulicafors that omst be used in asscssmg 



/ 

the performance of (lie organi/:Uion at one poinL as conipareil 
wilh any other poinL in lime. ^ 

Embedded within Ihe system ormacroorgam/alionnl perloim- 
ance are several interrelated perrormance systems Toi each local 
role within the organization, snch as the student peilormance 
system, the teacher performance system, and the admin istr:^^ve 
pcrforinance system. Although the nature and the relationships of 
caali of these performance systems should be analyzed, our 
attention here is perforce limited to consideraiion of the scojiic 
and nature of tlr^^ministrative performance system. 

Tlie Administrative Perfomiance System ' 

The administrative performance system constitutes the second 
basic element of the model shown in Figure I, and is at tlie 
micrwrganizational level of analysis. Within this level, attention 
first must be ^directed to the scope aiid nature oj^dministrative 
performance, and then to the classes of variaUKswhich condition 
behavior in any administrative role. ^ 

Scope and Nature of Administrative Roles 

iCegardhig the scope and nature of administrative roles within 
the educational orgaui/iition, literally dozens of taxonomies have 
been developed. In general, however, four conceplnalizoitions 
have been found fruitful: tl^ task' approach, the proces^ 
apf>roach, the theoretical approach, and the competency ap^ 
proach to edncatfbniil administration (Upham and iloeh \914)\ 

Hie Task Approach. The task or functional approach to 
administration analyzes "w/w/" it isMhat ailministralors do and 
typically groups these tasks according to the foltowing: (\) the 
imtmctioml program, (2) staff personnel, (3) student personneL 
(4) fiimckl and physical resources, (5) the adnunistratiie 
organizatilm^iinil ((^\sch()olcommunity>elations {CmuiibcU et al. 
1971).- ^ 0 ' . 

/VUhougli the task approach to the analysis of administrative' 
performance was for a time disparaged as being unduly prescript 
ti\^, it remains that scliop] organizations are still largely struc- 
tured onr Tnnctional basis, as are preparation programs for 
sfltool administrators. What one is expected to do and what 
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Jdcally one should ^o ure the most ImisIc of considerations in the 
analysis of role beluivior (Get/els and Cuba I9S7). Muicover, the 
dilTerence between actual perftmnancc and ide:il perlonnance is a 
usel'ul, if only derived, measure of role elTectivencss. 

The Process App/tm h. The process approach lo analyzing the 
scope and nature of the adinmistrative role is concerned less with 
"what" is done than with '*h<>w'' il is ihne, Wcic again, several 
(axonomies of the administrative process have been drawn 
(Gulick 1937, Gregg I9S7). Generally, the adn)inisti:iiive process 
in cducalion is seen as including the following staged 
iiccision making, orgnniziug, vomimmicatingy coonliualiiig, 
stimulating, ami evaluating. 

As with the task approach, ceilain shortcomings were noted 
concerning I he process approach lo ai^minist ration, namely, that 
it inpv he cyclical, that its stages are in ten elated ami not 
necessarily sequential, thai it can only be iuferredy and that its 
evaiualion approaches the impossible (llalpin J958). Moreover, 
the process approach lo admluislralion has been nndt^dy hamper- 
ed by some (heiueticians and pra(;litioners w|u) sci/e upon a 
particular slugc of Ihe proce^ as cential and/ with missionary 
/ealv atiempi to subsume all runclionsjfnot all processes, within 
il. Hven so, il cannot be^denied that the |)cr(;eived piocesses 
utilized by adininistralors t'ornis nuicli oT the basis lor the 
evaiualion of their perrornmnce4i)olli by self and otheis. 

The Theoretical Approach. The third and particularly popular 
approach to the analysis of administrative peit'orinance within Ihe 
past two decades is iliat of Ihe theoretical, foundational, or 
behavioral science approach. Within this view, Ihe gi)nccrn is not 
so much with "what" js done or **how"*ii is done, as il is with 
"why" it is done. Derived largely from the adiniiustrative and 
sociid sciences, the theoretical approach to the ^tialysis of 
adminislralive behavior draws heavily U]X)n the following founda- 
lioiKil bt)dies of theory: general systems thexjry, social systems 
theory f yaincs theory, organizational theory, role theory, person- 
ah'ty tlu'ory, decision theory, and leadership theory (Lipham and 
lloeh 1974). 

Although some have (|uestioned the extent to which the 
so-called theoiy movement in administration has Hved up to its 
earlier promise (llalpin 1969). the issue of whether or not tlie 
theories nre relevant for research, practice, and Iraining in 
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educationul administration has been thuroiighly examined and 
answered in the affirmative (Cnlbertson iJt 1973). Parts or alf 
of (he theories continue to be widely utilized in bolh the tiaining 
of admiiuslrators andMhe^evaluation of adniinistiatlvo perlonn- 
ance. ' . ♦ 

Whc Competency Approach. The com|>etejicy/perrorn!ance- 
based approach to' (lie sccfpe and nature of administrative 
performance represents a significant new thrust on the American 
eclucationalfscene. this approach draws upon the previous ones in 
the* following umqde ways: (he theorc(ii:al approach, in that 
specific indicators of behavior or behavioral outcomes are 
identified and analyzed; the process approach, in that process^ 
relations^are stressed more than are the product outcomes of 
behavior: and th&> task approach, in that the role functions of 
specific <adi}unis(ra(ors are typically enumerated in some detail. 
Tluis, the competency-based approacli ideutinesspecinc adminis- 
trative roles, such as superintendent of schools, central ofTite 
supervii^r or c(K)rdinator, or school principal, :md, t|irough usa of 
a theory-process; theory-task, or, more typically, a proccss-(pk 
grid, specifies both (he coQipetencies to^ he attained and (he 
indicators of (heir f«inilinen(. Wi(hin this approach, more work 
has been done (o da(e regarding (he principal's performance (han 
has been done regarding o(her ^jdiuinis(ra(ive roles widiin.dte 
educational organi/a(ion*. . * . 

, The compe(ency-based approach is* designed (o prepare per- 
sons lha( are comi)c(en( (o pcrfurni in an ad|uinis(ra(tve role, in 
education because systemariic a((en(ion has been given in (heir 
(rainiog eKpcriences (o: (F) iden(ifying (raining needs andinpu(s; 
(2) Reifying (lie'domains of adminis(ra(ive role .behavior and 
assigning fJriorides (o (hem; (3) developing measures of compe- 
(encyi perfoVmance; (4) providing individualized, reali(y-cen(ered 
learniiig experiences; (5) assessing (he acquisi(ion of under- 
s(an(^igs, sknis, and'a((i(udes;and (6) ccr(ifying compc(ence (o 
per forln effectively (Lipham 1975). / 

Alf of (he 1^1 lajor nadonni associations in educational adminis- 
tratt^ii have reAenlly been^ working at refmi^ig the competency- 
base J approach io administration, as have some universities and 

,scluH)| iystems (Culbertson, llcnson, and Morrison I974^.iiven 
so, considerable opposition to (he compe(ency-based approach 

,has been ^gendered. Some professors and prac(i(ioners objec( 
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t)l«ii()Sopliicutly to the emphasis on consensus, orderliness, iind 
^ accouniubility; others object to the content domains incJnded or 
excluded; ■x)lhcr8 object to the nieasnreTuenl indicatop/utili/ed; 
and still others object to Tractionali/ation olMhe administrative 
role. Without belabmnj* Uie^ antisystems opposition, siHIke it to 
observe that Hie p4^^C(jency b>}^d approacli takes initial and 
contiiniing cogni/ance^)rthe niajoi variables which condition and 
alTect the role beh;ivior bl'thoiadnnnislrator. 

Varial)les Conditioning Administrative Behavior 

As shown in the boxes above and below ihe administrative 
performance system iit Figure I, two classes of variables 
continually coiulition ndnunistrative behavior: o.rgani/ational 
variables and" peisonal variables. These^ndilioning variables 
affect either total or specific aspects of the behavior of tlie 
adnunistrator. Since the nature of the organizational-individual 
relationship lias been document^ in detail elsewhere (Get/els, 
Liphani, and Campbell l%8),iunice it here to mention merely 
some potent° examples of the content included in each (fomain. 

OrganizalumaL Variables. Two classes of organizatioiial vari- 
ables continually afl'ect the behavio/* of the administrator: 
extraofgani/ational Variables and intraorgani/ational variables 
(llalpin h>57). Among the more ptjwerful exlraorganizatiimal 
forces, if not pies^ures, which impinge ut^on the administrator 
are: values conllicls witlun the socieTy>eg:irding,such issues as 
race, religion, technohigy, and other conditions o/ environmental 
imcertainty; differences in expectations held for the sciiool as an 
institution; the nature and extent of financial suppiJrt of the 
schools; and constitutional, legislative, judicial, administrative, 
* and other powerful political mandates on the school and lt§ 
adniinistratioiK ' . • 

The following arc among the' set of signillcanl intraurganiza- 
-H()nal conditioning variables: organi/alional giKils, objeclives, and 
priorities; organizational sj/.c; organizational structure, including 
degree of cenliali/alion, cimunmucalion, l(m«ali/^tion,slralifica- 
tion, and complexity; and organi/alional cohesiveness, adapla- 
bihty,and productivity (Lipham 1973a). 

Pemmal Variables.^m^ classes of personal variables likewise 
inlluence administrative performance: interpersonal variables and 



tn(ru|)crsoiiul vuriables. The nitcrpcrsomil variables luchulc Ihc 
extent ol' intcrmcniber coinpnjihility; \^alues sinuhTnly.inlornuil 
interaction; interpersonal communication, ^ronp cohesiveness. 
and satisfactioiK belongingncss* and moialc (o incnlion only ;i 
few. . ■ ■ ^ 

Hie intrapersonal variables which ali'ect (he bcliuvioi^ of any 
administrator hichide, in addition to age, race, bc.\, (raining, and 
experience, such factors as hcallh, iiilclligence, values^ iiKcrests, 
attitudes, and other characteristics of the adniiiiistrator as an 
individual. 

Since the foregoing classes of variables iiillncnce the behavior 
* of the administrator, they may be utilized at ccitain junctures in 
the administrative evahiatjon system to dellne, anary/c, under- 
stand, predict, ami even evaluate the "e((ectiveness" of the 
administrator. ^ 

I1ic Administrative Evaluation System 

The tImPU 'essential system, also at the microorgani/^itional 
level, is that which is iitili/ed to evahtate the performance of 
adniinistr?itors. This^ system is actually a subsystem in iwo 
respects: Hrsi, it is a subset of both the organi/^ittonal ajid the 
administrative jKrforniance systems described earlier since gnly 
some, tfut by no means all, of the organi/.ational and administra« 
tive behaviors will be assessed. In yet a different respect, the 
administrative evaluation systqn is ofso a subset of the total 
personnel evaluation system of the schools. Ileic, however, our 
Tocus is not so much on the evahtation of students or the 
evaluation of teachers as iris on the evaluation of administrative 
personnel. Altliougli the evaluation of administrative persorfnci 
possesses much in terms of ro^uative and siiimnative evahiatioii 
Jljat is common to l)ie evaluation of all nieml^ers of the 
orgaiii/ation» there are certain iinijipiendsses in objectives, .proce- 
dures, and tnttcotnes of the administrative evahtation system that 
need to be explored (Lipliam and Fruth 1976). 

A^ shown in rigttre I, the administrative evaluation system 
consists of three sc<|uenlial processes: planning tor evaluation, 
collecting niformatfon, and using information (Uolton l*)73). 
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Planning for .Evaluatioii . % 

' ill plaiining'for ih? "evahialmn of iidminislralive performance, 
four conskleralious arc esstnlial: (I) lhc:.piu|)oses. of Uie 
evalunlion; (2) Ihe means for nicnsuring pcrformmKe. (3> ihe 
persons who will do Iheyneasming. and (4) how ollen Ihc - 
measures will 6e laken. The reas<»ns for cvalualing admmislralors 
may of course, be legion..bul Ihe following a{e lypical: lo change 
goals or ohjeclives.- lo modify procedures, lo implement pro- 
grams. 10 hire or\ promote persoujicKlo protect oigani/ational 
participants, lo change role assignments, to change aiiJ nnprove 
behavior, to terminate services, o; t'o reward role perlSrmance. 
An administrative evaluation system may be designed to serve any 
or all of these purposes. In .any event, in implementing an 
administrjt^vc evaluation system, it is absolutely essential that the 
purposes lor the evahiation be. raised from an implicit to the 
* explicit level, in tbis regard, for example, one is reminded of the 
situation in a -major, urban American school system wherein a 
Management by Objectives form of administrative evaluation was 
'"solil" lo the principals by the supeiinlendenl as a means for 
iuilHoved personal and organizational .performance, only to 
discover subsequently that the "hidden agenda" of both, the 
.superintendent and Hie school board was that4)f "merit pay" for 
principals. Suffice it to observe, therefore, that the lime at which 
the inauguration or revitali/ation of a system for evaluating 
julminislralors is discussed, one nuist seriously question the overtu 
and covert reasons for engaging in tlie administrative evaiuation 
■ process. ^ . 

- Regarding the procedures for measuring administrative per- 
formance, no entirely satisfactory method hi»s yet been discover- 
ed or devised. Questionnaires, checlclists. interviews, observation 
scales, videotaping, time ssuupUng, critical incidents, and other 
direct and iiuhrect techniques for sampling, analysing, and 
. sunnnari/.ing behaviolf have all been attempted Willi var)ring 
degrees of .succeW. Ironically, however, sucli instruments and 
procedures typically assess only the frequency with which cerlyhi 
adminislratiye behaviors have been altenipled. rather Hian the 
potency or quality of Ihe behaviors which have been awepled 
ami implemented (Upham l')73b). Whichever device? are used 
for assessing administrative performance, llieymnsl be viewed as 



reltvunli vulill, and reliable by all parlictpants in Iho evalualtve 
process. ' . . 

Concerning Ihe issue of who should parlicipale hi (he 
cvulualion of administrators, cuirent 'suggestions range iVoni 
including 6nly (he adininis(r^(or*s organl/idional siiperiois (o 
inchuiing anyf)ne and everyone who may "'knowi* or **have a iigb( 
(o know*' anou( an adiuinls(ra(or*s |H;rrormance. Within (ho 
educa(ional oigaiti/.a(ion, however,. a( 1e^( (he (ji)llowing should 
bo involved: hnmcdia(e organi/a(ional superiors, huineiUalo orga- 
ni/a(ional subordlna(es» iind (he adminis(ia(or heing evahia(e(l. 
Currendy, far(tcipa(ion In adnunis(ra(ive evutuadon sys(ems ut 
educndou various Widely. Some sch(K)l dls(ric(s nuinda(e paidcipa* 
(ton -by (he hoard of educadon;- odicrs u(ili/.c "jntpardaP* 
exiraorgani/.a(ional consuUaiUs; sdll o(hers provide for peer 
evaluadon or incj^usion or an adnilnls(ra(or*s bargalnhig utiK; a 
few include evulna(ions by such **lower** orgaui/.a(innal prdci* 
pan(s as s(nden(s; and sonic occasionally seek evaluations hy .such 
ex(raorgraniy.a(ional reference grou{)s ^ paren(s* anij cKucns* 
advisor/ coiiinii((ees. Whedier or no( broaddthig (he base of 
pardctpaiUs increases (he relevunce, vulidi(y, reliabilKy, and 
u(ih(y of (he perfclrmance evaluadon sys(eni, however, lemains to 
be seen, since previous experience lias shown (ha( (he correladons 
bo(h wi(hin and be(ween (he descripdons (>(' adiiiinis(ra(ivc 
behavior made by (he several possible reference groui>s arc neKher 
endrely sys(eiiiadc nor necessarily predlcdve. IfK is^di(Ticul( (o 
reach agreetnen( on. descripdons of ac(ual :idntiitis(ra(ive be- 
haviirr, i( is even more difficuh (o reach consensus on (lie 
evaluadons of (lia( behavior (llalpin I^>57). 

Regarding (he^ frequency of ad1itlnis(ra(ive cyahiatlons, (he 
(yplcal incaiUadon is (hat i( must be a conduuolis process ^day* 
(onlay, ra(her (han once*a*year. Obviously, lonnadve evalifadon^ 
are condnuously niade legardlng (he befiavior of Ihe aduiinis- 
(ra(or in bolh lniplenien(ation evaluadon and progress evaluadon 
(Alkin 1969). liven so, an adeq(ia(e adnilnis(ra(ive evaluadon 
sys(eiii will give aHBndon nu( only (o forma dveJnK also to 
summadve cvuluadon a(^ specilled poln(s in dnie so (ha( inrbrtna-\ 
(ion cottcernh^g (he produc(s or ou(conies of behavior can be 
periodically collec(ed and assessed. 
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Collecting Informalipn 

/ If one assumes lhal adeqiuUc aUciUion has picviously been 
^ven lo the purposes a"nd ohjecUves of Ihc adnunislraUve 
• cvaluahon program, Ihe means for measuring f)erformance» Ihc 
persons who will <lo (he measuiing,nnd ihe fiequency with which 
(he measures will be laken» (hen (he process oCda(a collec(ion 
^timrtd isinTply^iTVo1ve1aipfcn!enla(1o evaluation plan, 

(wen so» a((ention in (his phase nms( be direc(cd (oward (he 
aiU()Uii(» form» and flow of informa(jon resuKIng from (jic 
eva lua(ive proces s Jjj pham 1 974). Regarding (he pnu)uu( of 
iijforma(ion» evalua(ive sy^(ems in educa(iou (ypically de|)cnd 
uptui^m inadcqna(e da(a base which <iin be a((acked fiom any 
and all direc(iuns;- Jsnierging piac(ices in (he evahia(ion of 
adminis(ra(rvcrperformance» Iherefore, pay par(icular aUendon (o 
(he amassing of specific docimlwUary evidence legarding each 
behavioral phenomenon (o be assessed, , 
' Concerning form, ev^lua(ive in forma (ion inns( be more (han a 
^ mere collecdon^ of disparate observations. I( mus( be sommari/,e(l 
and orgMni/.ed if i( is (o be useful. Increasingly, school sys(emjare 
u(ili/.iiig powerful infornuUion processing concep(s, (ools, and 
(eclmiipies (o increase (he u(ilily of inrorma(ion for informed 
^decision nuiklng. 

roncerning inlormadon flow, '(he suimnari/ed da(a inus( be 
available (o decision makers a( (imcs i( is neelled; odierwise i( is 
useless. Since all evalua(ion is (inie-bound» (he*impor(ance of (his 
variable is obvious; if (he iiixia are (o be used. 

Uiing the Infornuitioh v 

^The (bird process iu (he adnunislrn(ive evalua(ion sy5(em is 
(ha( of using (he evahia(ive infori\iation. If (he ainoun(, form, and 
flow of evalua(ivc tnforma(ioniire adequate, (hen (hree addi(ional 
s(cps reniiiin: in(erpre(ing (ho inrornia(ion» making evahuKive 
dpt-i^innx^ and followi n g tbrMin » tL :au-4W evMli ia tioii l e u i lts. Th e 
in(erpre(alioft olJnforma(ion is» of course, a highly personalis(ic 
proeess. In fact, eath individual is surrounded by a unique 
pc/cep(ual screen which is a composi(e of such variables as values, 
tiuelligence, crea(ivi(y, needHlisf>osi(ions, abili(ies, and in(eres(s 
y (Liphaiu 1074). Training, previous experiences, yml si(ua(ional 
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variables also iiiducncc ihc ways in which <)iit\cogni/cs» sjtlic-* 
lures, and ads in decision siuuilions. ArUiis crupiiil siagc'in ilie 
performance cvaliiaUon syMeni, Mwcftue.jjl iA^Hcn essenliul \o 
' mcel, read, discuss, explain.anir^venjuslify one's inleiprelalion * 
of evalualive dala regiirdingan udmi^islralor's j)i^formancc. ' 
The^nexl slep in (he jpValualifc process is that o\' nukhig, 
^decisions based on one's inlernrelalion ohhe dala. In adminislr^: ' 
live evaluallon systems IhisWp unforhj^cly is tjlicn i)vcr- 
simpUned*, such as by chcckiV^-ftHnTon a raling sJalc or 
forming -an; "eilhcr-or" evalualive jndgmenL WiUunU detailing 
subscquenl sleps in (he ^j^sion^making' process, snfllcc it (p 
observe Jhal at ihls juncture (he ev^Uualive syslcm ordinarily ' 
becomes cyclical - one returns to losl bolh Ihe vi'abilily of (he 
inilial X)bjcdives, as^well as (he ex(cn( (o which (hey have been 
achieved. Moreover, in rendering judgrncn(al decision^/ one 
typically seeks for meaningful ar(icida(ions be(ween aud^miong 
Ihe adminislra(iv6 eyaIua(ion sys(em,"(lie adminis(ra(ive perfornu k * 
ance sys(enj,sJind fhc organi/iKional performance sysleni. " ^ 

liven (he best 'evalualive system is (o no Mfwil if (he 
infornm(i(»n simply "sils around." Tlie primary purpose of (he 
evaluation sys(enj is (o effec( specific changes in sul)scqucn( ' . 
adminislra(ive behavior. An-adcqna(e adminis(raHve evalua(ion 
sys(am, thereft)re, pays par(iculai, a((dn(ion, (o followMip and 
^fol|ow^(hrough procedures Including:, (he (cchniques for evalua- 
(ive feedback, which participan(s in (he process receive wl\ 
4^ecdback, and wha( kinds of corrective in(erve"n(ions may be 
helpful. Traditionally, such follow-(hrougtrbas been largjjiy 
^ accomplished (hrough Individual in(crviews and conferences 
be(ween (he adminislra(or and (hose dohig (he cvalua(Kjg' 
Because such da(a arc pardcularly po(en(, however, a rccen( Uck 
> has develoiKJd (o docmucn( cvaluadve decisions (horoughly (t 
■ allow fur due prcKess and grtevance pi:ocednres. Iivalua(ive forms 
(hercfore, will need (o be developed, comple(ed, reviewed, kei 
. secure, and^mpHed to chart changes in_jdminislralivc bel',av 
throiifch time, . — — — 



Affinal form of follow^througlj relates to evaluation^f the 
cval^(ive process i(self. Since no pcisonnc(gvalua(ive sys(eni has 
ye( pcrfec(ed,.i( is necessary (o recy^ and reexamine (he 
pwiiWug, uiformatlon collecting, and^ inrormaTtitn u(iti/^fiori 
processes so lha( (he evalua(ivc sys(em may continue (o be 



renewed and rented. 

' Improving the Evaluation of Administnitivc Performnnce 
9 

Based on )lie model prescnleU, several suggestions can be 
oiTcred ^which may enhance (he evalnalion of adininistralive 
perrorinance in 4he future. Tliesc suggestions grow out.of certain 
shortcomings that have been observed regirrding present practices 
i|) the evaluation of educational adininistrjturs. 
' 4^irst and foremost, one must acknowledge that the articula* 
(tUns between and among the three systems previously (lescribed 
are only dimly understood, and therefore frequently abused. On 
the one hand exists the fallacy of ascription - blaming the 
admtntstratoc for Qnythihg and everything that happens, or fails 
to happen, in the organi/alion. Qn the other hand exists the , 
fallacy (if avoidance - bclicvhig that the effects of administrative 
perlorniance* perhaps nuiy be known only to God. As we were 
earlier caulioned (llalpin 1957), it may be impossible to get there 
(assessing org«mi/aitioniil achievement and n\aintenance at 4ime n) 
from here (assessing the variables, which condition administrative 
behavior at time I). With surprfsing consistency, however, such 
ascription errors are made, assuming that because the adminis- 
trator ranks highly on a **friendlin&ss'*scale then the organization 
Is we^l maintained, or believing that' because the administrator 
scores liigjdy on the ''productivity** dimension of leadership then 
^thc^^achievement of the organization will be great - ad nauseam. 
Correspondingly, siich avoidance errors are nrJde as blaming 
students, teachers; parents, poNticians, society at large, or aiiyone 
other than the^dministrutor, for conditions in the schools. 
Although the ascription-avoidance issue can never be universally 
resolved, w(^ must at least be aware of its dysfuncHonality for 
cvahiating administrators and ^eek a)nstantly to develop better 
conceptmuli/otions and procedures for articulating macro- 
organiAitional and microorgani/^itionul analyses and evaluations. 

A second typical tendency which must be avoided exists 
prfmarily within >(he administrative performance system. Untold, 
fruillcsTefforls of both scholars and practitioners in educational 
adniinistraUon have been directed toward *'grindingone*s favorite 
axe'*^ focifshig on a particular task, process, tjieory, or compe- 
tency as Ihe sine qua non in administration. Actually, all four 



perspectives or (he scope and nuUirc or u(Jnunis(r;Uivc pcr/oriu- 
ancc have essential imiqncnesscs to contribute to onr uiidpr* 
standing and analysis. AVe must, (liercrore, avoid either theoretical 
or practical par(K*liialism by utili/Jng an cclcclic approach to 
analysis of the administrative role in education. 

Witlijn the administrative evaluation system a number of 
pitHills^exi^t. Firsi« regaiding purposes, the teiidency^exists to 
view personnel evahiation as being done to, Tor, about, or by 
sotueone, rather than being done with someone. Increasingly, we 
musi emphasize the nuitOality ortheevaluator^valuatee lelation- 
«V5hip« Next Is the tendency to conruse descriptions or actual 
behavior with those of idealized behavior. In evaluating perrorm- 
ance we nmst keep our*"isV and our •*ough^" straight. riiiAL is 
the tend^ency to mix descrtpfions of behavior with evaluati()tWo)' 
(hat behavior. By now, we should at least be able to describe 
phenimiena objectively: Fourlli, the tendency exists to view ones 
variable as an indicator of all others. Again, \ye are knowledgeable 
about the "halo effect," yet we ignore it in actuality. Fifth, is the 
tendency to accept the evaluations of only one reference group as 
••gospel," yi^hilc at tlie same lime ignoring the format and inlorn\?il 
evalujjlions made by other signiHcanl reference groups. Programs 
JcXf'^evahiatingf |administrators tend particularly to give more 
weigl^l lo evaluations made by organizational superiors than those 
made^by peers and organizational subordinates." Finally withhi 
this system, we must guard agafnst the tendency to settle for 
measurement of the possible as being an adequate substitute for. 
measuremenf of either the actual or the' desirable. Proxy measiites 
of effectiveness nmst always be viewed with Suspicion. 

Finally, of'course, we must guard against the tendency to ieel 
that we have solved the problems existing in a complex domain 
Only because we have partially described It. In this regard, it can 
only be hoped that the model proposed herein will not so 
necessarily be applied as it will J)e revised in our future efforts to 
improve the evaluation of administrative performance. 

r 
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0% THE ROLE OF THE SCHOOL ADMINISTRATOR; 
Q PERSPECTIVES FOR A CONFERENCE ON 

, APMfNlSTRATOREVALUAtrON 

r-H 



Alan K. Gaynor 



'Tke rule of (he principal has changed rapidly - and 
radically - in (he las( (wo decades. Among (hejm)S( 
' impor(an( aspec(s of (hese changes 'are: (I) The 
prlncipaPs responsibilities now embrace (lie entire set 
of jiianagerial .and instructional functions, ^and ^2) 
Tiie principal is expected to cope in '^pite of 
ambiguity, conflict and diversity in expectatrons, ^ 
power, and experience." ' 
Leon Lessinger(l975) 

• * * » * 

Ttie task i Ijave been assigned as a participiuit in lliis 
conference is a seemingly simple one which is straiglu forward 1^:^ 
related to the conference purposes |ind format. I am to' spcnk to 
(he role of the school admin^i$trator as a starting point for others 
who will then speak to the evaluation of the^pcrform;fnce of the 
administrator in this role. The logic is clear ;^nd irrefutable. It is 
certainly useful to know what a person, is expected (o do before 
OOP sets about assessing how well he/^he does it. « 

^The problem for me, hpwever, wa^ nmhifold. First, there are a 
variety of roles in a school district whid|i are typically classiHed as 
administriitivi;. Tliese include the superintendcncy ajid olher ^ 
, central office rqles as .weH as the priWipalskip^and ^issi.stnnt 
principalship among possible others at tl\c building level. The 
specifics of these roles are quite different alth6iigh plainly they 
also share significant common elements. A (luestioji. then, was 
which of tbese roles to speak to and how to do this in a brief and 
useful way. 

The decision I finally cam6 loJMras to chm>sc one of these roles 
and define it out of a con/ixptiral frtftiiework liroad enough to 
relate, at least implicitly^ to the otiier administrative roles as well. 
For a variety of reasons, reasons wluch to me werecompeHing, I 
have chosen to^ftKus this papers upon the role of the" building 
principal.. I will nif^ explicit my reasons for this decision further 



on in (he paper. 

A second aspecl of my pu)blcm was rclaled lo Ihc obvions Tacl 
^lial school principals peiform roles which, alllioiigh oHeii similar 
in many rcspccls, also ditTer signidcanlly among school dislricls 
and even among allcijdance areas wilhin school dislricls. Il 
seemed imporlani, Ihen, even al Ihe risk of seeming ahslracl or^ 
indecisive, lo seek ways wilhin, (ho paper K) speak lo some or Ihe 
major sonrces or role varialion among piincipals. 

A (hird aspecl of my problem derived Trom an awareness of 
Ihe .iiinhiplicily o{ sonrces oT rolp deflnilion lor even a single 
schoo( principal wilh her/his (twn school dislricl and school 
attendance urea. I fere, loo, ( Tell 14 was imporlanMo incorporate 
within the paper some Tramewotk which might assist the 
evaluation specialists in al least concep(nali/.iny this bureaucratic 
and political reality. 

In Slim, then, and i)y way oT introduction, il was the 
complexity of the problem of deltning **tlie role of the school 
administrsMor** ih some simple and unambiguous way which led 
}\\c lo make a .series of decisions which have, ultimately, 
delerinined the formal and substance of this paper. It will dea(, 
then; wilh the role of (he sch(K)l principal and wilh those 
variables which seem to account for much of the varialion and 
ambiguity in the principaPs role over lime and place. 

Focus Upon 31ie Principniship 

The logic leading me (o the school principalshtp as the role (o 
focus upon as inpiil \o a conference on (he evaluation of 
administrator performance is simple and coinpelliirg. il seems 
clear that (he forces leading lo a widening national jionceru for 
admiiiis(r:i(or evaluation, and implicitly lo (his conference, are 
those forces known collectively as (he accoun(aHiiily movement. 

or course, school su|)erinlendenls have been accountable in 
niosi localities for years. Thai, indeed, (lie/ have is iyifesteiho by 
(lie s(alis(ics\lescribing siipcrinlendcjjl^urnpvcf. The lenure of 
.supertnlendcMls has l>een iiicrejistTigly sliorl in recent years as 
tiscal problems and conimi|ifU^ turmoil have empiiasi/^^d (he 
degree of i>olUical accoi^n^bilily inherent in this typically 
untemired role position. 

Thus, a( least al this point in time, the accountability 
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tnoveniciU is not newly dircclcd u( school sii|)criiUciidenfs. In 
many wnys, (hey^avc always l>ccn accoinilahfc. Kallicr, the 
pressure fo.r renewed and more syslenialic accounlability Ikis 
been directed a( (he schodi disUicl's tenured professional 
personnel, (hose whose accountability i3 not so much |H)litical as 
it is bureaucratic. Tliis pressure w;is«directed fust at teachers and 
mofe recently it is being directed ait btntding principals. 

The conclusion I ha^e drawn is that the principalshipls, at this 
sjage of the accountability movement, the true target of that 
movement as it Focuses upon the fornwl evaluation of school 
^ administrators. Tlius, it ^cems reasonable to assert that our 
energies in this conference should be directed Coward bxpli.cating 
(he role of the school principal and metlu)ds for evaluating the 
performance, of individual school -prinJIpals, fortunately, these 
Jnsights should also have payoff^in addressing the evaluation of 
other school administrators. 

Role As A Social Construct 

.Tlic key starting point, it seems to me, in thinking about 
evaluation of personnel, is that role is a social construct, a 
product oflhe institution as a social system,^nd that althougli 
role belmior is in' part idiosyncratic, the rol^Titself, along With 
the limits, of variation in behavior it allows to individiral 
roleholders, is institutionally defined. Persons who transcend the 
limits of behavioral variation are subject to sanction within or. 
ultimately, expulsion from the social system. 
. Tlie im|>ortaty:e of this understanding is that the sources of 
"variation in the mie of the principal are generic to the S4Kie(y in 
yall of its cultural and political complexities whereas the degree to 
y which the indivjdual is willing and able to conform to this role is - 
a product of (iVlhe objective clarity and mutual consistency of 
(he role expcctaljons transmitted to the individual by diverse role 
senders, and (2) (}ie Jndividual) own values, abilities, needs, and 
dispositions to act (Kahn.et al.,'l964;(;etzels,et al., 1968).- * 

There have 4hjcii ^ve^al major studies in education of 
administrative role behavior, studies which illustrate the social 
definition of |dministrklive roles m schools and the press pn 
administrators to reconcile conflicting role expectations. Re- 
search at the University of Qiicago (Getsiels.^t al., I9ri8) focused 
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priniurily upon (he (cnsiim bcUvccu Ihc role cxiKclufions ol (he 
iiislihition and (he nced-disposiUoits or individiuils us roleholders 
ill deleriniuing role behuvuu. In unothei sel of studies, (iioss, el 
al., (1958^ developed and leslcd a (heory to predict how 
siiperintciulenls wonhl behave when faced wilh incoinpalible rule 
expectation^. McCnrJy and Uanisey (1971), consistent wilh tlic 
conception* or role as'a social constrncl, leslcd, in a Ihird set ol' 
invesligalions, the impact of drrrcrcnccs in patterns orconiinu- 
nity ami school board power structure upon the r^)le bcl^avior of 
^school stiperinlcndenls. 

II might be noted with accuracy al this pohit lhat innch of the 
research on administrative role behavior in education has largeicd 
upon the SMpcrinlendency. Some researchers, however, have 
Tocused titeir iuvesligations upon the prhicipalship. Sayan and 
Charters (1970), Tor example, replicated on principalsyihe Gross 
sliidy oGrole conllicf resolution among superintendents (Qfoss, el 
al., 1958). Foskclt (1967) surveyed educators in order to describe 
modal patterns or.Uisk expectations lor school principals and 
Gnynor (l'^)75) more rccenlly has been vaHdatingan instrujincnt 
Tor use in analy/ing discrepancies among members of the role set 
in the (ask expectations liclcf Tor school principals/ Tlius, Ihcrc 
have. been sonic empirical studies of the role of Ihe school 
principal in addition to the prescriptive olTcring^ put Torth in at 
Iciist nriy yelirs of textbooks on administration and supervisioir. 

r 

Two Blmensions of Role: Task and Style 

Hclorc moving to4i discussion of the sources oflheir vana/ion,, 
it seems nseOd to identity, al least in broad outline, the modal 
population of role ex))ecla lions typically held for school princi- 
pals. The role of Ihe scIuh)I |)rincipal, like any role, can be 
concept nali/ed in terms of two primary comp^duents^.The task 
compondu of the role defines what ihq principal is expected to 
do. The style component of the role defines hqw the princi|)al is 



*l1ic School Pniu i|*uls 1lisk Inventory (Sm iUM l*l^f'LIM) isn46)lcm 
(|iic^tioi)nuirc which scores rcsponJcnis on icn l:ixk,^luclurs und two over-' 
all dimcilsioiis ol •*Mainlcnaiicc** ui^il "Leadership'* o4rienUitii»ns. 



cxpccled U) |>erlorni Ihcse lasks in u social coiilcxL hvalualioii 
designs will probably need iC facililalo dosciiplion and analysis of 
role behavipr on both of these dinicnsions. 

The Task Dimension 

Findings iind presalptions describing the modal lasks of 
schiM)l admiiiislralors have been generally consistent ovei time. In 
a book on general school administration wiittcn 50 years ago, a 
book focusing upoii the role of the superintendent. Stayer, et 
(1925). identified, amoung others, the following tasks of the 
school administrator: 

flusiness.Admini^trarion of Schools 
School PubHcity * . - 

Building? and Equipment 
Census and Attendance 
Classiilcation and4Vogress of School Cliildrcn 
Supervision of Instruction 
Curricula and Courses of Study 
Kec(mis and Reports I 



l^crsonnel Management 
In ta similar book pubHshed 13 years ago, (Campbell el aL, 
I962)\listeil essentially the same administrative functions: 
SLh(K)l*Community Relations 
^tnirricuhnfi Development 
Pupil.Personnel 

Staff Pcrsoimel > 

lliysical Tacllities t 
< i'inance and Business Management 
^ Organization and Structure i 

III if bookion the principalship published! just two years ago 
(Jacobson, et al., 1973) iilentifled, among otJiers, the following 
tasks of the school principal: 

Making a Schooj Schedule * \ 

Instructional leadership 

Hducational Diagnosis 

Iwahia ting Student Progress * 

Guidance. 

Pupil Personnel Concerns 
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" • Managing lixlra-curricular Airlivilies 

Teaclicr Personnel Problenis i 
Records and RepK)r(s 
;^ Supervising Non-instructional Personnel 
the Principal in (he Conununily 
Although (he speciHc phrases differ, it seems that despite 50 
years difference in time an(i despite some shift in focus from \ 
adillinislration at the district level to administration at the 
building level, the functidris prescribed by the textbook writers 
are remarkably consistent. 

My own data produced ten factors which, although different 
. in S(mie rcs|)jects, remain generally similar to the ifxtbook writers 
in tliei^ deltniticm oC the tasks oHthe school principal (Gaynor, 
1975); 

Leadership Factors 

DcivCloping and maintauiing effective staff rt^lations 
^ Developing and maintaining effective connuCmity rela- 

tions 

Developing andlmplementing educational goals 
Maintaining the principars own professional growth 
Making decisions about professional |)ersonnel 
MailUenance Factors 

Supervising non-pfofessional^rs()nnel 
Maintaining order and'routines ^ . 

Monitojfing the performance of students and teachers in 

achieving the goals of the school 
Managing the nnances of the school 
Monitoring and communicating student achievement 
data in relation to other scliodh ^ >^ 

Foskett^s survey instrument organized 45 task items into four 
broad categories which, in his research, were scored as siibscales 
(Foskett, l%7).^ 'Altl)ough less specific in theii'orientation from 



^However* I liuve (>ccn able to finU no description of the cDnslriic 
* validation procedures oscU i)y i'oskctt to support llie ctiipiriuil valkliiy 
<^ or 'iffci f<)ur sulMcales. Analyses done at B4)s(on Univcrsify and Bcnlley 
CpUette on reix'nl 44ew iiampshire daU by Murray Ingraham and Peter 
*r.«,friiian do nol support the raelt)r integrity of Poskctl'jtsobscalcx. 
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the descriptions cited above, (hey are broad enoi^i lo subsutue 
Uiany ofihe same lasks: 

Acting Toward Teachers 

Acting Toward Pnpils and Parents 

Acting Toward Profession 
' * Acting Toward CcnVmunity 

Finally, a recM^ltt^ue describing a collaborative projeci 
be(wcet\^ the Altanta Public Schools and the University Council 
fur Educational Adniimslration devotes a chapter to each of six 
task domains associated with the role of the sch(H)l principal 
(Cnlbertsop, e( al., 1974). Like Foskett^Culbertson takes a broad 
-cut at deOning the (ask content^f the principaPs role, one which 
n^proye helpful to evaliiators as an alternative tp more specific 
rormutaUi)ns: 
. lnitiating*and Responding to Social Change 

Preparing (he Organization for ^iffective Response 
. Decisiorl-Kft^ing ^ 

Achieving niTective Human Rela(ionsaiid Morale- 
' • Adnunis(ering and Improving (he4ns(ruc(U)nal Program 

Evalua(tng School Processes and Produc(s 
.Tlic purpose of (his brief review of (he li(era('ure has been (o 
jHovide some broad sense of (he shape of (he (ask domain 
. conunonly, associa(ed wt(h (he role of (he school principal! 

However, (his e9C))osition has dealt so far only wtih one as|>ect of 
r the principal's role. *]( has dealt only wi(h what (he principal is 
typically expected to do. It now rejnains (o discuss (he -ojl^^r 
major aspect of (he role:7/oiv (he principal is expcc(ed to behave 
in performing those (asks* 

Th« Style Dimension 

* i ^ t 

^ Tlic li(era(ure oo wliat 1$ generally called "IxadeTship" or 
'*|jea(lership S(ylc" is essentially synonyiuous widi (ha( aspec( of 
role which I have labelled *TlleS^yle Dimension." Iliis li(era(iire 
IS so cx(.cnsive tha( several nipj(fr reviews of it haye appeared over 
the last 25 years (S(i)gdill, 1948; Gibb, l954;SlogdilM974). 

I(,ls clearfy no( v/iddn the scope of this pp^r (o a(tcmpt to 
review (hat ti(erature again, itowever, i( does seem im|>or(an(» 
"first, to call this broad knowledge base to (he at(en(ion of (hose 
; concerncd'with adminis(rator evaluation and, second, (odcscfibe 
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scvcnil (loiulnunt themes which liuve churucteri/ed the thinking of 
theorists und reseurchers about leudership und leuderJ)eh;ivior. 

Much 'of the thinkings about leadership style goes back to an. 
carl^'and sftininal piece of research on small group dynamics by 
Lefvin, Uppitt, mid White (1939). hf this study, three modal 
' types of leader behavior wetiB posited and their effects upon 
group performance tested, of thislstndy cam6 concern among 
' organi/uitional researchers for the concepts' of authoritarian^ 
democratic and laisse//aire leadership styles and much of the 
research which followed has, in essence, attempted to replicate, 
elaborate, ahd refine those concepts and to understand the nature 
of Itie leader-follower interaction under a ^riety of conditions 
(Stogdill and Coons, 1957; Tan'nenbanm and Schmidt, 195?;/ 
LIkert. 1061'; Blake aud Mouton, 1964; Fiedler, 1967; Keddin, 
1967 and 1970; lleisey and Blancha|;d, 1972). 

Related to the natutejof the authority relationsfiips which 
' define the dynamic? of task group^)peration is theory and 
research about the beliefs and attitudes of leaders towards other 
nieifibers of the task group. To whoj extent, for example, are 
those beliefs and attitudes positive and trusting, and. how do 
differences in beliefs and attitudes towaid others affect leader 
behavior (^cCregor, I960)? 

Independent of authority relationships, conceptually if not 
always^ipirically, is the concept of leader orientation to task' 
and/or to )>ersons. Much research has been done to*establish the* 
social reality of tiiese oricpltitions and their existence, at least in 
the perceptions ()pHl5spondents .in work situations, is well 
documented (see Sergiovanni and tStarratt, p. 88). 
' Several relatively simple ways of conceptualizing leader be- 
havior have emerged from this^ resear^ii and become, 1)uil(ling 
blocks for fnrthqr theory buifdhig and^ testing. One of these, 
which derived directly from the work of Ijcwin, Uppitt and 
White (1939), deals with the nalure of thi3:anthority relationship 
between the leader and other members of the task gnnip. 
iunphasis is put upon describing the extent to which leadership is 
directive or nonniirective, decision-making centrali/^^ or partici- 
pative, und power concentrated or diffuse* (See, for example, 
IJkert, 1967.) The most recent writing about leadership has been 
based upon a growing consensus that neither leader behavior nor 
its effectiveness is independent of its context. There is evidence 



of- long. s1and% lIuU lc;idcr bxjluivior is jiflecled by tlic gri)ii|i 
'(^f,^ for exain|>lc, *Mcrci, 1949) and lhal ^ils clTcclivcncss is 
cpnlingcnl u|K)n characlcrlsUes- of Ihc^group (Ticdlci, l%7; 
Ifcrsey and Blanchard, 1972) and its cnvironmcnl (Liwrcncc and 
b)rscliJ969). ' 

' Tills gr()wi^% body or research lias hclj)ed U) ehilUuji^rnTtil 
j!|rfereuliale our nnderslanding of (he leadership acl/f)cs|)ilc new 
knowledge/ however, Ihis understanding is sUll" primitive (in fad, 
we probably sense beller {\vd^ ever before how primitive ai>d 
ve still do'^nol^ possess accurate predictive ufqilels oflcadcrslup 
effectiveness. What is clear is that the relationsliipsanjong leaders 
and Dthers in gomplex siKial situations are much more compli- 
cated than was Tcarlier believed. The remainder of this p;ipcr 
focuses upon the sources ufroloi variations for principals utilizing 

known conceptual niudel as a framework for1?X|H)silion. 

^ ' Sources of Variation ht 

" - Role. fexpec(:itiotis for Principals 

I have denned role as^ti social construct comprised of two^ 
dimensions, task and style. TI^J task dimension ai^Kars, at least 
to me, t() be the more stralglrtftuward of the two, althongli in-^ 
practice it is difnadt t(^ separate what a person does from how 
h?/ske does it. In <iny case, there arc undoubtedly ^serious 
problems? facing even ^hose who seek to do no more than to 
describe what.a prinptpal aefirfHy does and hoW sjie/he docs it. 

Portraying accurately lolebptavior, alone, can be axlemanding 
and time consuming niissiuti jfsee, for example, WolcoH, 1973) 
even thongji 'the object of* observation is but a single ntdiViduat 
exhibiting a single set of behaviors. Defining role expertafiom 
perceived rde behavior, thougli^which involves all of the 
nmltiple persons anil^ groups constituting the social and political 
reality of the principals world, is^m ex|H)nentially more complex 
and difricult task. And yef this is precisely thc^ask without 
which the observer cannot comprehend the principal avior in 
tlie only way it can adequately be understood in the context of 
forces? many of them chnflictin^,, which motivate that behavior 
and deOne its success or failure /;i 5///I. 
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The Spcia^ Systems Model V 

One of Ihe mosl useful role models t know Is Ijial developed 
. ' beginning aboul Iwenly years agoJ>y Uetzels, Cuba and others 
(Gel/.cls.,cr al., 1968). The "SociarSyslcnis Model" porUays Ihe 
systemic inleraction ol individuals and insliUilions in sliaping 
social bctfavior. . , - 

The model depicts the tension between the inslftiition ^ 
o|)erating as an open sys^^em in its cultural environment and the 
individual institutiimul participant, replete with her/his person- 
. ality and physiological characterislics, possessed of a complex of 
values, beliefs and amiudes deriving from a subtle overlay of 
pcrsonafimd subrculti^jr^ferencc groups. Further rellnemcnts 
of the model alst) show groups (task groups and informal stjcial 
..groups within the institution) as mediators between individuals 
and (he inslilution (I'igure^ 1 ). . ^ 

^ U is my view that the major souices of variation in role 
expcctatioijs Jor principals are depicled i)r implied in this model , 
Thus, it n\iiy' prove ^lelpfnl to thosc.of us who are interested in 
' developing useful systems of adiyinistrator evaluation to attend 
to the relationships identified in the model. 

a' useful way to vlew^^hc Cet/els-Guba paradigm is as a system 
of major state variables impacting upon role behavior. liach 
.variable y)nslitutes a gcneralJdcXox which retiuires specilicaU^n 
insitu in order fix it to achieve practical utility in^organj^ional 
analysis. / 

^ mi Tor example, two of the variables constituting the model arc 

the institution aiid its cultural environment. The institulion is 
^ defined by Its constituent roles which, in turn, a>e defined by 
speciHc sets of role expectations held by inhucntial ])efsons or 
groups comprising Ihe role set. Similarly, the cultural envin)n-' 
mont is defuied- by its constitue|it ethoses which, in turn, are 
: defihedby*s|>dcificsetsof attitudes, liefiefs,anU values. 

The institution can be specified at whatever level oRsystem 
aggregatioi| seems^analytically useful. For example, the or^aniza- 
; *Uon can bc^ specified as a particular school district or Us a. 

\* particular ^school building. Once this specification's plated, 
\ V system boundarjcs aie implied and the environment becomes 
\ ^derjned. It rtiay sometimes^ven kjccomc useful to specify one set 
vV/of boundaries for one Icverof analysis and another set of/ 
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Oetzets-Guba Social Syslcro MtiUct 
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boundaries lor a subsequciU and dirfcrcnl level of analysis - 
much as one would use niaps or dilTerent scale or lenses of 
dirfereni orders or niagnincalion. 

When It's Sioux City It's Not Detroit 

Major elements oT (he model wi(h respect (o (he oi[gani/.ation 
are ils environment and (he individuals and groups \) (he 
environment upon whose conunitmen( and suppor( (he organisa- 
tion depends. l1uts, a signincan( source or varia(ion in (he 
piincipal's role is place. * ^ ^ 

' ComnumKy norms, sometimes liomogcneous/ somedmes. 
pluratis(ic, provide a basi$ Ibr ditTering and oHen coni1ic(ing 
demands upon principals. Some of (hese demands are tor 
participation in decision-making; others are Ibr allocatmns or 
stalT, Tunds, or program resources. Still other demands are Tor 
expressions by the principal ofsupport Ibr one set of educational 
values or another^ or for regulations (e.g.,. with respect to dress, 
discipline, etc.) whidi go beyoiul mere sta.tements in tlie support 
of such .values. (See Kaston, 1965, and Almond and PowVll. 
1966.) 

Community norms influence both th) content ordemandsand 
thb nature or action in support or demands. Conuuunities variant 
in (heir values, beliefs, and attitudes (end to have variant 
expectations Tor wluit the school .principal should do or even 6e. 
These differences among communities would seem to have 
significant implications for those who^ would evaluate the 
principal's performance. 

When It's the Teachers It's Neither the Community 
Nor the Central Office 

3 • 

\ 

In understanding how she/he is expected to behave, the 
principal must he sensitive to the expectations not oiily of 
citizens, but of teachers and upper administrators as well. 
Unfortunately, there are many school systems in which those do 
not match. Often teachers are drawn from a population system? 
*atically different in values, beliefs, and ^ attitudes from the 
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comnuinity wfiich tUe^scriooI piesiimcs (o serve. The conflicts in 
some cities between middle class white teachers and black oi 
Hispanic parents and students have leceived national attcnlioii, 
Tur example, and can place the principal in an cxUeiHcty dilllcult 
position as an administrator in the middle. 

Similarly, principals oHen havq to deal with substantial 
dtrrerences beUveen the expectations of the superintendent and 
those or the teachers or between 4he conflicting ex])cctatioiis ol 
leacher Tactions in her/his own building. It seems tiv^ie that 
determining the extent of the principal's awareness of these 
forces and the degree to which her/his responses are calculated 
and knowledgeable constitutes a signillcant domain lor evalua- 
tion. 




When It's Today It's Not Yesterday 

Another source of variation in the principaPs role is time. 
Xime is built into the Social Systems Model implicitly. The 
ciiltural environment changes over time, in teims of the national 
climate for education, the legal and fiscal supports for and 
demands upon the school, and the composition of the commu- 
nity of the school district or the school attendance area. Not only 
do environmental factors shift over time but so, also, docs the 
composition of tjie faculty in terms of the need-dispositionsand 
cultural characteristics of new members. Sinnetiines these changes 
can be dramatic and call for a different set of priorities for the 
principal among tasks or even for a sigiiificantly different style of* 
leadership. ^ 

The impact of time on the piincipai is to increase the pressures 
for personal flexibility and organi/uitional adaptivcncss. The 
evaluation of principals should include provisions for longitudinal 
diagnosis. l\ should seek to describe the relationship between 
changes in the needs and expectations orcoinnuinity and staff 
and actions by the principal to alter her/his leadership style and 
to initiate and implement adaptations in the structures, processes 
and outputs of the school. 
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Lack of Oarity About Causal Relationslups 

<rhc Ihrusl of Ihc pa|>er lo Ihis poinl is, in my judgnieuU 
cousislcnl Willi Ihc aduu)uilii)U of Ihc American Associaliou of 
School Ailinmislralors conccining Ihe^sclcchoii of school pmici- 
pals(AASAJ%7,p.24):' 

' Sclcclion of a pnncipal rci|uires consideralioii of ^ 
iwo sets of variables: (1 ) Pcisonal (How well do the , 
aspirant's personal characlerlslics lueel Ihe criteria in \ 
general?) and, (2) SiUialional (Whal are Ihe spec^Jk 1 
' demands of Ihe posilioir^lhal mighljnake\i differ^ 
, euce?) 

If, as I believe Ihey are, Ihese criteria are appropriate ifiT a basis for 
selecting- scluH)l prmcipals, it can he argued effectively, 1 think, 
that llic;^ also represent sound guidelines for evaluating their 
administrative pcrlonuance. 

*The uiajor problem, however, is that despite reams of research 
nndings on leadership, there are still not available accepted 
prcilicHve eipiations relating s|iecinc combinations of |iersonal^ 
auil situational characteristics to administrative and organiza-* 
tioual effectiveness. What, for exaiuple, are the key personal 
characteristics? Do thoy have the.siuue salience in different 
• adiuinistratiVe situations? What aie the key variables wit^iin the 
siUialion? Do we have available a conception of situational 
variables (a dynamic nu)del, lor example) which is sophisticated 
cucnigh to account for iiUeractions among situational variables 
. wliiclr alter Iheir relative mpoHimcQ in comhination witlreach 
" other in different places and at different limes? Is Uiere. a 
hierarcWy of situational variables (e.g., si/c or ciHuplexity, degree 
ofcjisis, etc.) similar to Maslow's hierarchy ofneedsorare there 
inulliple interacting hierarchies? 

Only when there is si^me assumed knowledge about caus:il 
rblaliousliips between personal role Iwhavinr, on the one hand, 
and'the naluie of the situation iu te'ims of kiU)Wn key variables, 
on the other, does evalualion become possible which is more thaji 
displaced evahialion (that is, evaluation of the measurable rather 
than the signi^icanl ). 

it is also impoitant to note that organizational performance; 
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wIhcIi ^flcr all is the uhiiualc criterion in evuhuUing adminlslra* 
live performance, is extremely difricuU lo^ nieasiiie. This is 
especially so in (he'puhlic schools because of vague and ditTusc 
iiulicutors and because of tl|e general lack of consensus aliout 
organizational ends (Mites, |%7; lilboim-Dior, \^)lXy Research 
by Dcrr and Gabarro (l<>72) also supports this view: " 

Tl^ initial studies also show .that consideiable 
diniculties arise when an attempt is made to use the 
{Lawtence and Lorsch] model to explain organi/a* 
tional, iiqrformance in school systems because of the 
dinictilty in defming system ericctivehcss. 

Conclusions un^ Implications for Evaluators 

There are available for evahiators a variety of prescriptions and 
surveys defming (he modal tasks associated with the role of the 
school principal. Foj[ the most part, the lists^t)f tasks, although 
written ^ith s«)me variation in perspective, language, and degf'ce 
of comprehensiveness, exhibit enough consistency to provide a 
general basis for dellning (he tasjc responsibilities oV the tj^pkal 
scluH)l princifwl. *^ . " 

Orie problem is that there may not be sufficient typicality 
among school situations to enable evaluators to design standard 
instruments which combine ease of admmistratiun with sufllcieiU 
flexil^ility to judge usefully the performance of principals in 
widely variato contexts. For example, the role of thci principal in 
nuilti'Uiiit (Pellegrtn, 1970) and participative decision-making 
Schools' (Bentzen, f 974). is quite different than in traditional 
self-contained classroom schools. However, this thesis is ultimate- 
ly an empirical one which remains lo be tested. 

A'^cond problem lies in the lack of valWated knt)wledge 
about causal relationships among the^iersonalchaiacteristics and 
administrative styles oYxschool ppncipals, situatii)na1 variables, 
and administrative or' organizational effectiveness - partly be- 
cause .of a knti^ledge base which is still inadequate to the 
complexities <^f largely counterintuitive social systems-(l'orrester, 
1971) and partly bccaus<for the continuing lack of consensus 
about (he criiical cri(eria defining effectiveness. Tlius, (he 
eval«d(or may often bcjef( measuring (he measurable even when 



those ^riablcs arc neither agreed upon by u niajoi segment of 
those anicerned nor demonstrably predictive' of operational 
errecttveness (lor example, in terrtis of stndcnt^chievemen\). 

The conclusion I draw from 'this estimation of the current 
state of the art is that despite the fact that "it seems increasingTy 
urgent that ways be found for ... injuring that only'porsonally 
effective, well-qualified people enter and remah) in the prmcipal- 
ship,** (Anderson, 1973) evaluation should not seek to outstrip 
the knowledge base which supports it.. It should^ emphasize 
description aud diagnosis, not r!ttijigs, (ewards and sanctions 
(except where causal relationships ace unusually certain and 
Where indicators of effectiveness have been mutually agreed 

Mainly, in my judgment, the indent of evaluation should be to 
help the principal to understand better thb complexities of the 
bureaucratic, culturat-political, leg*al, and fiscal environment of 
^the school and to mirror for the principal her/his behavior in 
relation to that environment. The pume focus should be upon 
helpings the principal to determine what changes in task priority** 
and administrative style ar^ hkely to work better, to help the 
principal to gain the. knowledge and skills necessary to make 
those changes, and to provide formative feedbtick on the process 
overtime.* 

Tilts appioach Is^robably the only one that is justified given 
the state of knowledge and political consensus at the present 
time. 
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0 EVALUATING SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS: THE 
^ ' SCOPE AND NATURE OF ADMINIS1R ATI VE 

PERFORMANCE 

f— I 

tpv ^ Max C.Abbott 

1—4 . ' ^ 

1 ^ p My task is to discuss the scope and nature of administrative 
performance in schm)ls. Tlie focus of the discussion is the 
assessment of performance. . . 

I want to emphasi/c^at the oulset that Uiere are two major 
reasons for assessing (evaluating if you will) |>crfoimance. FirsI, 
and most importantly, the results of assessment should be made 
available to thejndjvidual involved, the object of assessment, to 
, be iised as a basis for i)ersonal and professional 'growth and 
improvemenl. Inevitably,, however, decisions must be made 
regarding such issues as promotion, retciition, and salary improve* 
ment. Thus, assessment data also serve a managerial function, that 
of providing a. rati(maLbasis for making those decisions. 

Wlien attempts are made to assess perfoxmance, and certainly 
when the assessment is conducted with the ultimate objective of 
improving that cperfortnance, it is essential to 4hii|k in terms of 
effects. There is little point in attempting lojf improve the 
performance of administrators4inless there is reason to tliink thai 
in doing so spiw improvqnient will occur m the organi/iition. The 
hope is that such improvement will ultimately facilitale student 
learning. 

The requirement to point to the effects of administrative 
actions and ioJ^\e relationship <if those actions iW the succcMul 
functioning oMJie school is frauglit with problems. Tlie^acl is 
that there is little depcndal)le, verified knowledge about such 
relatii)nships. There is a good deal of writing on ihe topic that is 
speculative, some ofJteven |)crsuasive; iWre are bits and pieces 
"^of research available that are^uggcsUye^and there is a United 
* body ofMhcoretical literature that lends^fdenceio^soiu/of the 
spccutations. But definitive, long-range research remiUh^lb be 
. done on the subject. . / , 

, We cannot wait until the research has been ^conipleted; 
howevfr. Ttie mere attempt to apply what is now known may 
^ ^ serve to dramatize the fact that nmch more neec^s to be learned. 
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In the mcanlimc, efforls nmsl go forwaid to idcnliTy Ihc most 
plausible sources of the lueauingful elTects of adiuinistrative 
|)crrorniance iiud to use those sources as a ba:;is lor assessiug (and 
tni|)rovtng)that pcrlbrniance. 

We can begin by clarifying the dilTerence between the role of 
the adniinistrator and the roles of other persoi^iel in the school. 
^ Whereas- teachers, counselors, nurses, and |*ychologists work 
iltreclly with students, anil thus are intended to aTfect them 
directly, administratiyc pcrloruiance is only indirectly related to 
student behavior and achievenieut. the direct output of adminis- 
trative performance is improvefnent in the environment in which 
teaching and learning occyr. 11ms, it Is the effects of tlie 
administrator's pciTornJance upon* teachers and o^her function- 
aries as a group - upon the organization - that pRwide the basis 
» for determining effectiveness. An effective adminlsl(:itor eu- 
l^iances the performance of subordinates, both individuatty:.and 
' collectively..A,n 'ineffective adnunistrator is one who inhibits the 
cffeltiveness of subordinates, either individually or collectively. 

This point emj^asizes what I consider to be the major 
function of admiirfSliators, thai of facilitating and enhancing the 
ability of other members of the organization to carry out their 
duties to the best of their abilities.Jliere is another function that 
administrators must perform, however: u control function. 
Superintendents must enforce* state laws and regulations and 
hoard policy, hincipals,, as flrst-line adininijUrators, have a 
priminy respo'lisibility for monitoring those laws, regulations, and 
policies am! insuring IhSt they arc not violated iu the 
(lay-to-day opcWions of the school. \ 
« ^ Thus, the administrator, at any point in the,o;g:uii'/ation, must 
' perform, sinudtaneously, functions ^hat afe to some degree 

incompatible and that involve conflicting expectations for per- 
Ibrmtince. Supcrordinates tend to place empliasis>^t^i the enforce- 
' ment of policies and Regulations, the control function. Sub- 
' i^ordinatcs tend to place emphasis on facilitative and supportive 
' behavior, a representative function^ ^- '"^ ^x . 

The ^picture ^ is still more complex', however. As portrayed in 
Diagram I, fhere arc othef groups who nia^ and^do, hold 
expectations for hoW an* administrator will perform. (The groups 
^ listed ill the diagranrare ilhistrative, not inclusive.) ^ „ 

' It ^may be that by now you have concluded that I am 

r ^ » 
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OIAgRAM No. 1 



administrative" reference group 

• performance ^ EXPEpjATiONS 




siiggcsling Ihiil the possibililies for cuiillicling cxpcclulioiis, :uid 
Ihc dilTiculfics of salisiyiny ull oriliosc cxpcclalions, arc so grcal 
filial no adminislralor can satisl'y lliem all; llms no e(|uilatilc 
syslcni for asscssinj^ |>ci rornKincc can be devised. Obviously lhal 
is n(U the case. Many adnunislratot's manage lo woik llieir way 
Ihrongh Ihis nia/e of conllicling expeclalions, and Ihey do so in 
such a niannei as lo salisfy Ihe niajorily of Ihose who hold llie 
expeclalions. TiiO' issue before ns ^ere is to explore ho\v we nuglil 
develop a reasonable means of ilelernuniX^ Ihc exlcnji lo which 
adnnirisliillors perlorni salisfaclorily in lhal complex world. 

Up lo Ihis poinl 1 lurve been discussing prhnarily Ihe scope of 
administralivc performance. To provide a framework for assess- 
nienl I luin now lo a biief bul more explicit discussion of Ihe 
naUirc of li);il |)cifoMnanpc. To do llns, 1 will refer lo iwo ways 
of viewilkglhc adniinislralivc role. l*irsl, Ike role can be viewed as 
.a scl Ol'lasks thal^ adminislr^Un^ pcrfoim. Second, Hie role can be 
viewed as a process, a seiies of actions tak|||^s adminislralors' 
perform iheir la^^s. In Diagram 2, 1 refer lo lliese Iwo ways of 
\icwing adminisiralion as dimeiv^ioiis of adminislralive |X!rform- 
ance« (Nol(f lhal in respcci loeacli iask area, essentially (he same 
process wonhl be used lu perform (he lasks^)' 

At this poinl, I merely want lo 'poiiil out l4)c types of tasks 
with which adnnnisiralors must deal, fn this ty|X)logy those are 
listed as tasks relaSei^lo school-comnmnhy relalionslups, cnrricu- 
Imn developiuent, pupil personnel, staff (vrsonnel, physical 
facilities, IliKUtce and'business i^anagemcnl, and organization and 
strucluie. biter I sliall return to rlie issue of administrative tasks 
as a basis lor the assessment of ptjrfuriii.mcc. Before doing that, 
however, I want to discuss hi soiiie more detail the notion of 
administrative process. * ► \^ ' J-<C!5 

I anrfising the jJellnilion of process employed by Campbell 
ami his colleagues in tlieir book htinxhuiitm tu iuiucadonal 
Admiimtratum: '*the way- by which aft organi/ation makes 
decisions and takes action to achieve its goals.** Willi minor 
variations, I am al^o using the coniponciils (sle|)s) suggested by 
Campbeil, el al., - decision' ma king, programiuing, iiiotivation^ 
coordinating, and appraising 
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DIAGRAM NO. 2. 



DIMENSIONS OF ADMINISTRATIVE PERFORMANCE 
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Decision Making 

1 will spend luoie lime discussing decision making lhan Ihe 
liUicr process'conipDuenls because of ils crUical iiuporlance in 
how an organization luiiclions and because of Ihe ceiUial role of 
adminislralors in delerniining Ihe qualily of decisions lhal are 
' made. 

To s:iy that decision making is Ihe essencd of organizational 
funclioning is merely to slale llie obvious, lifrecliveii^ss in 
facililaling Ihe making of decisions looms large in any set of 
criteria for assessing administralive performance. Bui whal are Ihe 
f *jiarUcnlar nbiHlies relaled to decision making lhal piovide crileria 
for assessmcnl? I would suggest five: (I) ihe ability lo dilTer- 
enliale anumg lypcs of^ decisions; (2) Ihe abilily lo delermhie Ihe 
amount and type ol* information needed to reach decisions; (3) 
the ability lo determine the appropriate involvement of other 
people in reaching decisions; (4) the ability to establish priorities, 
for action; and (5) the ability to anticipate accurately, the 
consequences of decisions, i 

Differentiating Among Types of Decisions 

\ • 

Decision situations vary along a nunsber of dimensions, with 
the result that there 'are wide variations' anmng the types of 
decisions that must be made. * a 
A number of classiReation schemes might be used to describe 
those variations. For example, decisions could be differentiated in 
terms of their iniplementution requirenjients an^ the implications 
ihose requirements hold r<X4JjKticipation in the decision-making 
process. U a decision can be implemented only if it is fully 
understood and supported by a school faculty, obviously the 
faculty needs to l)e involved in making the decision. On the other 
hand, if a decision can be implemented nierely through adminis- ^ 
trative action, ami particidarly if the content of the decision is of 
little consequence or interest to lacuUy members, then the 
involvement of the faculty not only wastes valuable time but is 
also damaging to faculty nu)rale. 

The variations 'among types of decisions must be taken into 
account as one delermines the amount and type of information 
needed to support a decision, the procedures that should be used 
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lo rciich a decision, the individuals who should he hiyolved in 
decision making, and ihe slops that need lo he lakeii Id 
implement Ihe decision once it is made. The ahdity of an 
administrator to discriminate anu)ng issues and thus lo dillcr- 
entiatc among types of decisions is essential d ihe organi/atmn is 
' II) lake appropriate action. « 

Determining the information Needed 
for Decision Making 

Search for information constitutes a sigmncunt llist step hi 
preparing to make a decision, in Tact, every step m decision 
making reipiires information - hirormatiftn concerning the nature 
of the problem, information concerning sohition requirements 
and alternatives, uiformation regarding the probable conse- 
quences of adopting various alternative solutions, information 
about the feasihility of different approaches lo implementing a ^ 
decision, and infoimation regarding the outcome once a decision 
has been implei^enled. v 

^ The admriustralor who consistently makes decisions without 
adequate information will inevitably be enmeshed in self- 
generated problems. This may occur when action is initiated 
solve a problem (hat does not ui fact exist, when the administra- 
tor fails lo recognize a problem that is literally glamoring ("or 
altciUion, or when the administrator's perception :pd defmition 
of a problem are so inaccurate thai ony nclion taken would be 
inappropriate. 

However, just a^ it is possibie to err by taking action withinil 
adequate 'information, so is it possible to err by delaying action 
unduly while a Search for further informalioii is undei'laken. 
Those who Would postpone making a decision'until all of the 
information is at hand need to he reminded that all of the 
information can never be assembled. I^roblem situations do not 
remain static. They change with the passage of time. It is never 
possible to know whether one has reached Hie hest\lecision;it is 
only possible to dieter miiipAvhether one has i cached a iit is factory 
decision. One aspect of effective administiative performance, 
therefore, is tiie abihty to determine wlien sufficient uiformarimi 
has l>een assembled to justify action, and thenlo act. 
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Deterihining the Appropriate Involvement , 

of Other People , ^ 

There is considciable confusion :iboiU Ihe issue of employee 
parlicipalion in decision making. The wiiling on *Memocralic 
adiiiinislralion" has heen pailicularly misleading in ihis rcs|K»cU 
freqnenlly conveying Ihe impression thai all employes have an 
inherent right lo be involved t^r every decision thai is made. 

There are ohvionsly a number of reasons why employes should 
paittci'pate in (he making .of some decisions; Indeed (here are 
many occasions when such par(icipa(lon is essential. As I 
suggested eailler, Aleclsion that dejKnds upon the full under- 
stancMng and support of a faculty lornts successful iUipleinenta- 
tion obviously reipiires the paillcipation of thai faculty. Other 
decisions retpiire such participaliim as a means ^)f assembling 
adctpiate infoimation, regarding either the natuieof the problem 
or the probable couset)ueiices of alternative courses of actioiu 
There are a 4iuni1)er of additional reasons why employee 
parttctpatlon is frcipiently advantageous for the organization, 
including the Jact that such pailicipation increases individuals' 
conunitiuenl and tends to enhance employee ntorale. 

1'he fact remains, huwcver, that there aie occasions when 
decisions must he made unilaterally, without the dircfct involve- 
ment of employes. Sometimes th'is occurs because Ihe urgency for 
action is such that there .simply is not time to allow 'Involvement 
to occur. At other limes, the deci.sion to he made is of little direct 
interest to employees; in such cases their involvement would be 
viewed by the emph>yees as a waste of time on then part and as 
an indication of timidity on the part of the adminislratlon. 
Ttnally, there are some decisronsHhat are ol such overriding 
importance to the board or the adnnnistralion, or that deal with 
such sen.sltij^e issues, they must be made from a managerial 
perspective. 

An effective administrator mu.st be able to make defensible 
judgmenis in this area. Tlie administrator needs lo be skillful in 
recognizing When involvement isMieeded and when it is un- 
necessary, in judging when participation is essential for implemen- 
tation and when it is irrelevant, and in determining whether ah 
issue is in fad of unusual importance to the management iTT the 
organization. ' 
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Establishing Priorities for Action 

It is nlways the c.isc thut ndnunistrutois h;ivc inoic piohlcins 
aniNssucs brought lo thcii utlcntion thnn Ihcy c:ni possibly ileal 
with. Sonic will be cruciully iinpoitant, nuniy will 1)0 fiivial; sonic 
will require iinniediutc attention, otiiets can 6r should be 
deferred; some will require the persinial attention ol the 
.administrator, otheis can be delegated. In other woids, any 
adniinistrntor is constantly conrroiited wilh the iiecessily (o 
establish priuiities fur action. This can be diHic deliberately and 
with rorethoughi or it can be allowed tu occur lortuttuusly, by 
del'ault. In cither case priorities will be established. 

The adniinistrat()r who moves delibeiately to establish priori- 
ties is pcrfurniing in a proactive inude. U\ doing so, it is piissible 
Mo control the way time is used and tu increase (he probabilihes 
of remaining 'Hm top*' of problems. On (lie other hand, the 
administrator whiT allows priorities to be established by dcfaull is 
perrorniing in a reactive mode, and will freiiuently be engaged in 
puttisfg out brush fires. Manageable ^^frr^blems will rrc(|uently 
become unmanageable. ^ 

Anticipating Consequencos 

Decision making consists essentially of estimating the lutnie 
stale of a system. That is, reaching a decision involves niakmg 
choices 4)nsed oh prcdictions of the probabje consc(|uences of 
altqrnalive courses of action. It is oharaeteristie of all decision 
making Jiowever, that no decision produces only one erCecl or set 
of effects, and the consequences of decisions arc nevei limited to 
those that are intended. All decisions result in multiple conse< 
quenees, some intended and some unintended, some anticipated 
and some unanticipated. A decision lo initiate a course of action 
to solve one problem may create other problems. It may also 
generate an entirely different response from the one intended. 

An accurate assessment of the probable cons(^pienees of a 
proposed solution strategy (decision) will -greatly reduce the 
chances that an organization will be taken by'sinprise. In some 
instances, such an assessiqent wilt reveal probable miintended 
consc(|iienccs with potential for serious disinption. With advance 
information, the organization is able to take steps to minimize or 
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to coiiMlcracl those disruplive crfects. In oilier iiisliUices, liitrinCul 
aspects of the unlnteniled coi^^eifuences of w proposed decision 
will be judged lo he sosciiousi)' iiiitnlcnl to the or^am/alioii as to 
leiuler that decision nnlenahle. Sncli jndgnienls ohviotisiy cannot 
be niiule nidess those nnintended cuiisc(tnences aie anticipated. A 
crucially in)|)mtant adniinistintivc skill, therefoicis the ability to 
elaborate and make explicit the possible conseijnences, both 
rnten,(led and nnintenireiL of ea^i solution strategy proposed. 
Only hy doing so is it possible to nnniini/e unanticipated 
(snrpiising) conseipiences. 

^ Progrannning 

'splice a decision has been reached, a cenUal task of adinintstra- 
tois iTto take the lead in establishing and maintaining an eflective 
organization for implementing the decision. This involves two 
major classes of action: (I) estabhshing structural arrangements 
thai are appropiiate lor (he tnnctions to he |)ci formed; mid (2) 
providing adeipiale mcentivcs to elicit the nccessaiy contributions'^ 
lioni inenlbers of the organization. 

Actions taken related to structural arrangements aie what lam 
lefeiiing to^^is programming. The administrator has a major 
responsibility for assessing the (asks (o he iKiforined m reaching 
the (lecisu)n iuitcomes and for deploying lesources, both human 
and uon-lininan, appiopiiately according to those tasks.. This 
responsibility involves Ihe selection and. assignment of peisonnel; 
the development ol posflion descrit>tions,and reijuiremcnls; (he 
piocureinent, allocatton. and ntili/^iUttn of facililie!) and supplies; 
and the establishment of sctx&thffcs lor thc\elTec(ive and efficient 
use of time. . 

The way a nnij is organized to perfoiin a. given task or set of 
tasks sliouiJ he determined by (he nadire of those tasks, whether 
they represejit tempuraiy responses to ad hoc issues or whether 
they consist of progiammed activities designed to carry out 
essential and enduring organiz;itional Inncliims. The establisib 
Client, of a conimittec, lor example, could be au appiopi^c way 
of organi/.ing to perforin, an ad hoc task if the task caUs tor 
oblaining a vaiiety of poinisofviewand consideringa iiunmer of 
alternative cinirses ofacliim. There are other tasks, however, such 
as writing a document, thjii ^all primarily for the ellorts of an 
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individual and lor which a conuniUcc may be wlu)llv inapprimij. 
ale. / I 

The use of miulular scheduling; the adoption <)r learn Icadi/iig: 
the development of other arrangements for the use of lime, space, 
and personnel for ^jnsi#uctional purposes; -all ol these can 
conceivably produce beneficial effects. To do so. however, it is 
essential that all those participating undersUind the nature of the 
structural changes and tUe demands that they place on the 
interaction patterns of both staff and students. They mfist also 
recogni/e the necessity for altering approaches to instruction and 
the use of learning yjiiknltih that arise when new sliuctures are. 
adopted. Such understanding and recognition are not \\kc\y to 
occur unless Jhc^^administrator is able to conceptuah/c the 
relationship betweenlmictnre and function and can thus take the 
lead in making the ^lecossary accommodations. 

Motivating 

Although the development of struclural arrangements and the 
procurement and alk>cati(m of rtjsources are important steps in 
organizing for work, these tasks represent only a first step. An 
effective organization is one in which the members understand 
and support the contributions that they must make to implement 
a 'decision, and in which a personalsense of achievement is 
derived from making those contributions. 

This means that flieadmimstralor must constantly be aware of 
two imperatives for organixational functioning. Rrst, there must 
be visible evidence of movement in the sense that the purptftcs 
for which the organization exists are beiiig accompllslied. 
WhcOier this is referred to '4s task orientation, thrust, pioduction 
emphasis, or some other term denoting accomplishment, it is an 
essential element of organizational functioning. Second, membere 
of the organiz^ition must be provided with rewards or incentives ' 
that are commensurate with the contributions that they are 
ex|iected to make. The most obvious rewards are those lhat take 
the form of salaries and other monetary benefits. But there is 
-moMivc evidence to demonstrate that monetary rewards alone arq 
insuffident inducements to sustain wlioleheartcd efforts ovec a 
period W time. A sense of personal achievement, rccognitmn 
from o^ers. opportunities lo accept rcspimsibihty and to 
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experience ailvaiicemcnf uiul pioressional growlh all of <hcsc 
musl accompany work if dial work is lo have snnicicnl lueaniiig 
in an indi^iduaPs life !o suslaiu morale and !o provide Ihc 
molivalion loconlinuc lo make niaxinunu conlribulions. 

;riic actions of adniinislralors deleriuine lo a large cxicnl 
wlielhcr or nol Ihcse Iwo iiupcralivcs arc ruHlllcd. Sojnc 
adniinislralors become so preoccupied wilh lask accouiplishmcnl 
llial Ihey^lose sighl of the I'acl lhal Ihey are dealing wilh humans 
who havt Iheir own aspiralions Tor achievcmeni and their own 
necdrlor peisonal fuinihuenl. Olher adnunislralors .become so 
Ihoroiiglily imbued wilh Ihe Innuan elemeiU lhal Ihey forget \\\'M 
Ihe organi/.alion exists for purposes that' exlejid beyond Ihe mere 
happiness and comfort of Ihe employees. To understand the ^ 
interaction of organi/.alional demands and human needs, of t^isk 
accomplishineni dnd personal fulfillment, and to per'form accord- 
ingly, is an important aspect of effective performance iii^ the 
administrative role, w { \ 

There are indical'ors available lhal can be used to delermfne 
wirelher an administrator functions elfeclively in tifis domam. 
One such indicator can be found in Ihe way an administrator uses 
information and rorinulates , problems. Maluie and competent 
individuals lend to view, problems as a challenge; Ihey respond lo 
the problems ccMifrcmling Ihem. ThisjDCcui^ however, only if the 
problems tare viewed as realKiiul of direct concern to those who 
* musl parlicipale in solving them. An^lTcclive administrator, 
tliQrelore, is alert lo infotnralion thai indicates (hat a problem 
eilhei c;xisls or is arising; such an adminislialor seeks ways lo 
share lhal information wilh others so lhal they accept tlie 
pioblem as one calling for attention. ' .. 

The incentive lo perform is also aQ'ecled greatly by the ways 
ailminislralors use re\yards and sanctions. Although teachers, like 
employees in olher organi/.alions, iook lo a variety of sources for 
social support, Ihey are particularlyi- sensitive lo Ihe way 
adminislralors respond to their perlormance. If iheir attempts lo 
be creative ami imaginative are met wilh indifference or hostility 
on the part of admiiii.'>iialors, then the incentive to l)e creative 
\\m\ imaginalivc will be seriously curtailed. If recogmlion, 
mciudirfg promotion « con.sisleiitly goes lo those who are sub* 
missive and passive, then subinissiveness and passivity become the 
^ accepted norms for behavior.^ ^ 



Coordinating 

• The need for coordination i§ inherenl In all acliviiies nivolving 
llie efforts of two or more individuals. Impending on the nature 
of the organi/iiiion; coordination may take a'Inmiber of fonns. 
The assembly line in some manufacturing llrms represents a 
classical example of a res|H)nse to the need for coordination. 

1*he school is not a uianufacluring firm, however, despite 
recent attempts to define students and student outcomes as 
products. Coordination in an ediftatioual o^|ani/;i(ion is achieved 
primarily through (I) developing ;ippropriate descriptions of 
positions and defining the relationships among positions, ^uid (2) 
establishing adequate provisions tor the sharing of information 
among those who occupy complementary positions. 

" Evaluating 

In the present context, the term evaluating is wsx^io refer to 
the need to det<vinine the extent to which a given decision' 
produced the desired outcomes. Although it iuay-;it some point 
involve assessing* individual performanccnt consists prhharily of 
atcumulafing info'rniation to determine iheadeqWy of (I) the 
initial decision, (2) the programming efforts to hnplenienf the 
decision; (3) the incentives provided to nmtivate tjie participants,* 
aiKl (4) the provisions made to coordinate tho.sc efforts. 

Implications for Assessing Performance 

" ' ' 

The cvahiation of administrative. |>eiformance requirej^ atten- 
tion to both dimensions 6f jhat performance, proi:ess ;md tasks. 
The criteria lor evaluation should be drawn from ex|)cctations for * 
performance that are held by rclevaiit reference' groups, with 
appropriate attention to the confiicis that exist r6g;uding those 
expectations. ^ , \ 

Harlief, as illustrated in Diagram I, Vindicated that there are 
many groups that hold^cxjiectatfons for the performance of 
administratbrs. iuchiding parents, professional peers, Itgal agen^ 
cies, and conununity interest groups. These I would/refer to as 
secondary reference groups. Jlie pfinwry^intefesti suh^ 
ojdinatcs^MirapSi^^ are members of the Lgani/.aiiou 
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and arc those whose expeclalions. provide Ihe major source of 
evaUiativc crilcria. hi devek)piiig criteria, it is essential to pay 
attention to the need lor* both lacilitative and controlling 
behavior. This means that the expectations from which the 
ciiteria a7e drawn aie necess;udy situation siwcillc; that is they 
conie lYoni persoiuiel in the particular oigani/ation, school or 
j^hool district, iii which the perl'oriiiaiice is l)eiiig evaluated 

It wilUbe recalled that evaluating perrorniance legardiiig 
process involves making jndgnie*iits al)()ut the (pialily of l)eliavior 
lelated to decision making, programnniig, motivating, coordiiiat* 
ing, and appraising. The scope ol' behaviors related to piocess is so 
great that at best those l)eluiviors can be sampled. One way to do 
this is to develop a scale that s;iniples process behavior, validate 
the scale using the exi>cctations ot'the^appropriate superordiiiates 
and' subordinate^, and to administer the scale peiiodically . The 
results obtained can then be used to assess perrorniance in 
lelatioii to those expectations. This, in turn, can lead to altering 
x^ehavior of thc^adiinnistrator being evaluaicd, modifying the 
expeclatioiis*^Tor perroimance, or both. Assuming reasonably 
aileijuate |)crroriiiance, both will generally iKcur, leading to a 
narrowing of the gap between expectations and perlprniaiice and 
to an inciease in the geiicraHevel orsatislactioii ol ajUnvolved. 

One example of such a scale was developed lor ^use in 
evaluating the iK'rtoniKince ol' departifieiit heads at Mankato 
Stale College in Minnesota, as discussed in tlie'Winter h)75 issue 
of ililucationat tivvonf. Both the Dean and nieuibeis of the 
department late the depaitiiieiit head on five diinenstons of 
peifoimnnce. Included in the scale aie such i/ieiiis as the 
tollowiiig. coiiinninicalc^ . . . in a^iiiiely, tespoiislve maimer; is 
duly sensitive to . . . i|eeds foi information; gathers pertinent 
facts belore acting; coi)sults with others on important decisions; 
initiates and snstaij)s actioji toward dclnied goals; encourages 
initiative and innovation; makes time for planning by delegating 
toutine work; aiuL overall, should the ... administrator l)e 
retained in the position.^ 

As is the case with bejiavior related to process, the scope and 
' range of admmistrative tusks is too gieat to monitor ccnnpletely. 
Thus, i( IS necessary 4o tlnd a way to sample task performance. In 
this ease, sampling can be accomplished by paying attentiini to 
piionlies foritclion at a given point in <iiiie. 

UC 6d 



At |)crii)dic inlervnis, generally al the beginning of an acadennc 
year, each adnunistralor cuiiUI be rcc|uircd lo develop a lisl of 
tasks to be targeted for prioril)^atlenlion. To meet the lest oi' 
congruence with expectations that list should l)e subniiltcd foi 
ratification by both subordinates and supcrordinatcs. At the^end 
of the specified period, again generally an academic year, Ihe 
adniiiiistrator would prepaiea report that would include: 

1. a brief itescription of the tasks that received major 
attention duriifg tiic year, 

2. a suiuinary of accomplishiuents. including a dj scus;iib> i of 
problems that inhibited accomplishment, 

3. a seifapprais;il of performance in relation to the priorities 
that were established al the beginning. 

After receiving the report prepared by Ihe administrator who 
was Ihe object pf cv^alfon, the immediate snpervisor'wouM 
prepare an evaluative sRitcmen I regarding Ihe administralor's^ 
performance, hi preparing this evaluation, llie supervisor would 
be expected lo obtain evidence from subordinates and olher 
relevant groups regarding Ihe administrator's performance in 
respect ^o ll.ie priority tasks that had been established and agieed 
upon earlier. Ilial evidence should be summarized in writing. 

The performance reports of b'olh Ihe supervisor and the 
administrator being evaluated woidd serve as the basis for a 
conference between the two. Both Ihe assessment of gygflormance 
for ^'he |)eriod of timerovered by thereports and a work plan for 
the ci^uing |>criod would be discussed and reviewed. 

BasedPiSpl^n the conference, Ihe supervisoi would prepare a 
summary .evaluation report, lo become a [wrl of the admiuislra- 
tor's personnel file. Supplemeiflary information could be provid- , 
^d by the *ulminist|^alor whose performance was being evaluated, 
liiruugh which it would be possible to provi^ documentation to 
support, any point at which that inuividi/l disiigreed wilh the 
supervisor's reffort. j s 

Obviously, the specific procedures o^u/tintid here Vi^oold need 
.to be modified to fit specific situalions. Two general principles 
should govern in. any case, however. Itvaiuation of adminislralive 
perforuiiince should be situalioiially specific and should be based 
u\x)n reasonable three-way agreement regarding ex|>eclations for 
that performance, beginning with the administralor being evaluat- 
ed and including both subordinales and supeiordinates. Criteria 
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Ibr evaluation should be drawn from both the process and ii 
dhnensionsulMhe adminlslrative role in the specific silualiiA. 
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PART II 

PROBLEMS AND ISSUES 0 
IN THE 4 
EVALUATION OF. ADMINISTRATIVE PER FOKMANCE 



Dr. Dale Bolton, professor of edtication at the UniyersHy of 
Washington, 'sees un i^inorphons mass of problems and issties 
concerning the evaluation) .of administrative performance. To give 
structHre to tfie wide rqnge of concerns, he lias choosen to 
sub*divide the field into\^three categories: (a) designing, (b) 
finpleinenting, and (e) evalii^ting a system lor evaluating adminis^ 
trative performance. At the lieart of this pai>cr is a discussion of 
the often overlooked questioiV: "Should a system be^tlesigned 
which takes into consideration the reality of the situation which 
exists?'* ^ ' ^ 
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PROIILEMS AND ISSUES IN THE tVALUATION 
OF ADMINISTRATIVE PERFORMANCE 
r-t . ' 

LTv' : , Dale L. Iloltoii 

\jj The lask which I llTce in (hsciissing 'Trobleins and Issues in ihc 
livaluulioii oP Adniinislralive Perroriuance * is rclalively slraighl- 
forward, even (hough il is (|uile dHlicult. As one laces ihc 
subtlelie^ of ihe ideas included in Ihis lopic, one 'becomes aware 
.of a ralher amorphous mass of problems, issues rclaled lo Ihe 
pioblems, and issues independenl of lir9 problems. The piohlenis 
and issues aie iudellnilc in Ihat ihey are described diiicienlly by 
dijferenl people, have diffcreiU significance lo iiuliviihials in 
various roles, and appear lo change from situalion lo siiualiim 
and from linie to lime. ~Yi?uJiefe appears lo be a liisloriUl 
persistence lo some of iheni.^Tlie lechniOal name for all of ijiis is, 
of course, p "mess." I perceive lhat my lask is lhal of sorlingoul 
some of Ihese ijjeas in such a way lhat Ijie amorphous mass mighl 
begin lo take shape, and lhat ihe separation of the ''mess** into 
divisions with reasonable boiihdaiies might help clarify our 
ihinking and itorhaps lead to fruitful action. < 
Tlierefore. I have chosen lo subdivide the fopic into Ihieo 
major divisions: (a) designing, (b) implementing, and (c) evaluat- 
ing a system for evaluating administrative performance. The 
prelace is concerned with what ! considei to be a major issue 
whicii nmst be-faced prior to designing an evahiation system, and 
one which is not generaHy discussed or recorded in the present 
iiteraturc. 

, ' IVeface 

Il appears to me that the basic issue which must he faced by 
anyone responsible for evaluating admii^^itrators is. ''Should a 
system be designed wliiQU.takes into consideration Ihe rcaNly of 
the situation which exists?" A cbrollary to tliis is Ihe issue of 
' whether an effort should be made to convince others to lake into 
consideration and atlcmfl to cope with Ihe rrility which exists. 
At first glance Ihe answer to this ^piestion ;ip|>ears obvious ■ 
^to the cMm lhal one may even .tpiestion whether airissuc. 
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ntliKilly cxisls. Yd ihe manner in wliicli some people hchave 
causes nie lo wonder wliellier this question has been faced 
seriously. Lei us a)iisider some examples of reality vy'iicIi hear on 
lliis issue. * 

Pirstn lliere is Ihe well-kn<)wn lad lhal schools have chenis and 
lhal lliese clients are outside the school system. I'lirther, a 
si/eable portion of these L-lients have recently becoi^ie vocal about 
the fact that they expect educational adiugustrators to l)e 
productive, and that they should be accountable to the outside 

''clients tor this productivity. In many ^situations, the clients have 
disparate values and views concerning what is important regarding 
productivity, but there is considerable' agreement that the need 
for accountaBility exjsts. Yet, there are still a nuinher of 
adminislralors who desire to ignore the |n)Sture ot chents for 
accountability almost to the extent that they either think it is 
Uiueal or that it will go away. Shouhl our evaluation of 
administrative |)eirormaiice take into consideration these two real 
t'oices: the external pressure for accoun^bility, and the internal 
resistance to interference by nonpi^^fessionals? If so, urc we 
willing to face the reality of the dl/Hculty of acquiring an 
accurate measure of the nature of (lie two forces, how^^they 
impact on each other, and how they change fioni time to tune? 

Second, let us examinoijsouie internal conditions of reality. It 
appears to ine that a continuum exists with relation to 'hoW 
precisely different adinhiistrators desiie to communicate and tii 
describe their own activities. Some are very |)r^cise, othets are 
iinich more vagne.and ambiguous. For e^uiinple, if you ask three 
Ihiikling |)rinci|)als how*often they make systematic classroom 
visits with folh)W-up conferences, one piincipal might hidicate 
he visits a few classes each week, another might indicate that 
he, visits two or three classes |>er week, while yet another might 
iiuhcute that over the fust six weeks of slIiooI he visited 16^ 
cinssrooiiis, which averaged just slightJy more tlian five classrooms 
every two weeks. .They may be describing very similar behavior, 
yet tile precision of description is considerably different. l.ach 
may have real or hnagined reasims for (hinkuigthat hisjueansof 
coiniiiunicating is henericial, yet others with whom he c(mmiu^ 
nicale^ niaykwish that events Vere described differently. 

Another infiernahconditiim of reahty is thnt there are varying^ 

^letrees of commitment to the use oT evahiati^)n, as an integral 
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pari of ihe managerial style. Si)me are coiwiiKCil that the 
emphasis on evaliiatiim in management is merely a passing lad, 
others view it as an inifiediment io creative activities, and still 
others think that it prevents the full development of a helping 
re!:!lionship wHti supervisees. When people with these views gel 
mixed signals Irom top administrators, their initiative in the use 
of systematic evahsation is an indication of their commitment to 
it becoming a part of their managerial style. It appears that where 
the lack of commitment is at the top, the issue of whether (oi 
how) to face this reality is of a soinewiial dilferent nature than 
when this lack is at other levels in the organization. ^ 

Another example of an internal condition V realit^y to be 
considered is that of .differing levels of entluisuism Ibr task 
accomplishment. We. all have known individuals who approacli 
retirement with the view that it should begin several years'belore 
goijig off the payroll, or the person who lias so many outside 
activities vfh^U consume energies that very little remains for 
learning new skills or procedures, or the person who is emotional- 
ly or physically distracted to the extent that there is considerable 
preoccupation with these* personal problems, liach may be 
minimally competent, yet be coi)sidcial)ly lacking in en***siasm 
for work productivity. 

Tlie overall issue, then, is whether or not we should take into 
.consideration such examples as these when we design and 
ilnpleinent a system for evuiuating adininislralive performance. 
Or should we simply ignore such conditions which tnight exist 
and design as though everyone accepts our view of howAve think 
people and the world ought to be? 

If one decides to consider these realities, in what way should 
tliey be "considered"? Should we try to cope by attempting to 
effect change in other's views of their environment and their job, 
or should we try to change the environment and Ihe task in such 
a. way that it coincides more luleqiiately with their views? 
-Ctxioni (1972) has indicated that the latter procedure may*be 
more successful (and even more ethilal) than trying to change 
people, and that we may be spending t(H) much effort attempting 
to accomplish the very dlfficull task of changing people. 
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Design 

Wilh (his issue of wlial lo do wilh (he reality of siluulioiis 
which fuce us us u buckgronnd, lei iis (urn lo (he roriniduble (ask 
of designing a sysleni for evaluating adnunistrative pprfonnauce. 
What are some of the problems and issues here? I shall deal 
briclly with the bases for design* criteria foi evaluation jneans of 
data collection* use data, and certain general principles. 

Basiets for Desigff 

Yogi Berra» the einineut major league baseball player aud 
coach IS quoted as siiying "If yon don*t know where you are 
going* you might end up someplace else" (Monroe h)73). In spite 
or its considerable ambiguity, this statement ^11 should remind 
us or the tremendous need for clarification i)i\hc reasons for 
evaluation of personifeL But surely such stated puVposes, even 
though thcy clariFy. direction and give us one basis for designing a 
syy^ui ol' evahiation, are not sufficient for providinij; the bases for 
tsign. Some descriptions of evaluation systems include a 
philosophical statemem, indicating what the adopting .body 
believes to be true al\out such thuigs as behavior, th^ nature of 
man in general, the way adults learn, and motivational factors for 
adult bejiavior. At otliQr times, assumptions regariling such things 
as whether individuals desire change in themselves, or what 
constitutes fairness among employes, or what productivity a 
person can be responsible for are not made explicit; rather, thev 
nuisl be implied by tli^ manner in which procedures ^tnd crite^ 
arc dtfscribed. 

What, then, are the problems and issues in f bur area? Ut^me 
list just a few: 

I. How can all purposes lor evahiating adniinistrators''be 
slated, without ge*tting embroiled in meijniiigless argunienis 
over whether one is prinary or more basic lhan another? If 
it Is desfcable to evaluate administrative performance for 
the purpi)se of improving' that perforniance :Uid tt is also 
desirable lo evahiate in order to make ailininistrative 
xlecisions, then there are tlme^ when problems occur in 
stating both of^tliese In sticli a way that it is acceptable to 
all parties concerned and still precise ei)ough to as$ist in the 
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design process. ^ 

2. How CUM assuiU|iUons regnriling such (lungs as (he genciiil 
and unique naturj^ of man. abou( the puiposehdncss of an 
organization, and about the recognition and handling of 
conflict in an organization be stated without becoming so 

^ ponderous that they become meaningless to anyone excq)! 
the author? Surely it would be ^lelp^ul in designing an 
nilminislrativc performance evaluation system to have 
clearly in mind what assumptions are made icg;irding ihe 
need to restrict administrator's behavior, or whethci one is 
to assum6 (hat each administrator in the organization 
desires to improve his own perloruiance. . 

3. in what manner is the orgauizojtion ex|vcted to he fair to 
all people? Should all be trcaterf alike by applying conunon 
criteria to all? Oi in what way should fairness he exhibited 
by sluyving consideration for unique circumstances, inter- 
csts,.|riid. talenls? Related lo this is U<e type of pioblcm 
wliiclj^somethncs occurs .when a persu^i is hncd for a ccitain 
job and emphasis, and later this ifi'dividual wants loclinngc 
the job due to a developing interest. Therefoie, he sets goals 
and objectives more in hue with this developing interest and 

' pushes for mutual agrecmeiU. One couse(|nence of such 
. behavior mighf be the erosion of the direction of the 
oigpnizuition; another might be (hat the style of manage- 
ment approaches a "nuiddHng (hroiigh'* process ralher .(hmi 
. a design. 

4. ' Wha( behaviorand resiiUs of behavior can*a given adminis- 

(ra(or be ext>ec(ed lo con(rol and/or inlliience? Should W 
-adminislwtorl)e evalua(ed on cer(ain ae(ivi(ics or resul(s if 
indeed (he ex(ernal forces are so grea( (ha( he can have 
li((le impact? Or, conversely, should he gel crcdil fot 
sup|ii)rlive exletnal forces which he did no( inlluence? 

5. A problei^i-^ cxisis wbt?n (here is an appareiK lack of 
eonsis(ency be(ween wri((en s(a(einen(s which provide (he 
bases for design and (he descripdon of procedures which 
follows. For example, if lhesla(emenl of purpose indica(es 
(lia( (he evahiaiion sys(em is designed />;//)' h)r improve- 
men! and (he s(a(cmenl of roles, of (he evahialor includes: 
(a) assis(ing evalua'iees, (b) judging overall effec(iveness. (c)^ 
keeping records for ceu(ral office, and (d) evjdualing appeal' 
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procedures: tltcn a problem of iiicoiisislciicy exists. 
Critoria for Evaluatiom^ 

If ihere is' one area >«inch caphires Ihe hcail of most 
discussions reymdiny evalualionTsnicIy"rii^ is it. it is in this arena 
(lm( people ililfer over the need fin a\ob description, over 
perceptions of role eX|)ectations, over how g\al statements should 
be Avritten, :uid over the impact of perforinauce standards on 
behavior, liven the mcaniny of the term '^criteria for evaluation" 
is unclear; some people are referring to characterislks or personal 
(|iialities of administrators (such as eiuotionbl stabiTHv, appear- 
ance, and sociability), otiiers are referriny to certain ftmt^ions 
perlonned (such as implementation or maintenance), others n\e 
referring to procedures used by administrators (sucli as conduut- 
ing inseivice programs for teachers^ planning with ITA giou\)%(oi 
^inttiaiing a ctiange in some aspect of the curriculum), whilAtill 
others are referring to results of behavior (such as changes in 
teaciier behavior, or changes in sciuH)l climate or parental 
satisfaction). With such differences being expressed, nutuerous 
problcjus and issues exist. The iollowing are illustrative: . 
L llo^ much detail should be provided in ^peciiyiug stand- 
ards of pcrforniiince lor administrators? Sinc^ there is 
almost an nnhmited number of behaviors and results ol 
behaviors which might be specified, what level oX generality 
IS likely to be ii^osl helpful to evaluator and eviiluaice? is 
this level of. generality lilcely to be different for different 
individuals? There ap|)ears to be a need for standards of 
peifortnance to be specific eiumgh to give direction and 
aHow judgments regarding excellence and progress t^) be 
made. However, too much detail ma^ cause a lack of 
attetition on the iin|H)rtant tasks, tend to drive imt creative < 
and assertive people, and attract only >the passive and 
coirtorming. - ^ . 

2. llow ca^i evaluative criteria be wiitten in .such a way that 
there is a clear relationship between the processes' to be 
used and the (mtcomes expected? Sometimes piocesses'are 
^ discus.sed as though thCy are ends in iheinselvcs: job 
**targejs** arc writte|i a"^' though there ms no distinction 
between process and product. Tor example, in the area of 
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^'prorcssional dcvelopmciU/* u target of *'at tending an 
in^rvice course each year" will be rather nieaniugloss unless 
th^e are some outcomes expected. Ue.seatch does not 
clearly specify what administrative behaviors oi character- 
istics produce paiticnlar results. Therefore, there is a need 
^ for local organizations not only to si)ccily what lestdtsare 
desired, hut also make a first estimate of what hehaviois are 
likely to produce those results. 

3. How can criterii^ be specified so that they are pertinent 
despite fluctiiations of expectations duo to situations and 
changes over time? Most administrative jobs are dynamic 
rather than static. Consequently, there is a problem of 
keeping criteria flexible enough to be up-to-date and yet 
provide stability to the direction and functioning of the 
organi/alion. ' . 

4. How can criteria be slated so they are **real" enough to 
administrators that they become coininited to act on the 
basjs of them? Sometimes written job descriptions and role 
expectations are helpful in clarifying the general iiature of a 
job; but adininistratois with the^same job desciiption yiay 
interpret them differently and con^qnently iierforin in 
entirely different ways, in order for evaluation of aiUninis- 
trative performance to occur, the role expectations and the 
job descriptions must be translated into specific ol)jcctive.s 
and tliese objectives must be measurable. For trivial tasks, 
this is easy; for the significant ones,-problems exist. 

* . ' 

Means of Data Collection 

• • • • 

' 'The collection of inf^rinatfon needed to evaluale admini.stra-' 
tive performartce is harder to dgal with iJian for evaluation of 
teachers. Basically, information can be collected iifone of three 
ways: observation of behavior, asking questions, ai.id examining* 
^vritlcn documents. Certain processes iLsed by teachers are 
difficult to observe (e.g., how weH*ihe teacher ^laiiages emergen- 
cies), but' most of the processes us^d by administrators are 
considered unobservabie or would require an (iitrusioij which 
would severely alter the situation. Therefore, more emphasis is 
likely to be pla^^d on information from records, fn^n self-report 
devices used by tlje cvaluatee, and by .self-report devices used by 
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clients and siibiudinulcs of the evjiliKitee. Problems ziiut issues 
which urise regurding the specilks oT such recouls :uul devices 
tiicliide the rollowing: 
, I . Ili)w^ai) agieeinent be reached regarding who collects data« 
' what data will hci^, collected, when Itnd wheie will it be 
collected^ and how will the (hila be collected? The extreme 
'emphasis on evaluating leachers on the basis ol classroom 
processes has had an impact i)ii the evaluation ot iidmiiiis*. 
trators« and there is therelore a hesitancy in saying one lias 
adeipiate tuformation to inake evaluative judgments unless 
considerable obscrvmgMS d^iie. Yet« judgments must be 
made, and (he more interpietable inroiination one has at 
the time the judgment is needeil, the better the judgment is 
liktfly to be.' lixplicitness regarding data collection is not 
only likelylo reduce conllict but also is likely to lacilitate 
« the benelicial use of the data. 

2. Mow can forms be develo|)ed which will Tacilitate the 
analysis and interpretation of the data, the making of 
slu>rMerni decisions, and the suiniiiarl/iiig of data and 
conclusions which cover u longer period of time? Mahy 
8choi)l districts have developed summary jeport devices 
which (hey then attempt to use lor short^^terin recording, 
analysis, and' interpretation of data. The results can be as 
^disappointing as trying to hammer a nail with a rubber- 
heeled shoe or. carving a delicate wood sculpture with a 
' 'table kiiire. i 

Use of Data 

The us&or data involves (he analysis and interpretation oTdala 
piior to making decisions, during which time coniiminicatioii is 
occuring between the evalualor and the evuluatce. Siiu e much has 
been written regaidingjhe :|nalysisand interpretation data, let 
us focus on the nature of the decisions to be made. Aside iVom 
the inlre()uent decisions regarding modilication of assignment, 
these decisions ap|)car to 'be concerned, with the rollowuig 
(picslioMs: •* * 

L Were the results satisfactory? Did we accomplish what we 
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waiUcd lo accomplish? 

2. Vfete ifie gopls\Veasi)«al)le? Were goals s^l (hut were 
reasonable for tlue situatlou, or should (hey heioweied or^ 
raised? f n V 

3. Was the process fidly implemented? Thai is, when we * 
decided Uiat we wanted ceitain outcomes to occur, we also 
decided on a process to use in oider to accomplish these 
outcomes; was this process implemented as designed? 

^ 4. Should^the process be modified? Whether or not the goal* 
change, should the same procedures continue to be used? 

For example, suppose that a prhicipal sets an obj^tive that he 
would like for all social studies teachers in the bnlRHiu^o be 
asking at least 25% of their questions at the "analysis" level of- , 
Ulooni*s Taxonomy by (he end of the Qrsl quarter ol the school 
year. That is an outcome objective for which we can answer tjie 
question of whether the results are satisfactory . But at the time 
the outcome is decided upon, a process should also be detemn'ned 
to accomplish the outcome.. Suppose this principaPs process is to 
observe and record the' level of questions that is being asked by 
each teacher at tluee different time intervals and provide 
individual feedback and discussion of how teachers might modify 
(heir behavior in order to ask liiglier level^qnestious. If that is the 
process to be used, then one decision must be focused on whether 
(his process was JmplemeiUed. This informadon is needed if one 
desires (o repltca(e (he process (o ob(ain similar resid(s, (u* (o 
de(ertniiie whcdier (o es(ablish eon(rols'over (he impleinen(a(ion, 
in case (he process was not followed properly (e.g'., if (hree 
libservadons were nol made, and (herefore feedback no( provid- 
ed). Finally, (he"^ decision regarding changing (he 4)roccss should 
be based on (he answers (o (h1(P(iies(ions regarding resiihs and 
changing of goalsr If (he (cachers did teach (hp level of 2S% 
analysis quesdons, and if similar principal objec(|ves have (o do 
wi(h assis(ing (eachcrs in changing (heir behavior, Ihen (his 
principal may decide (o con(iniie (o use rela(ively rreqnen( 
feedback and discussion as a procedure. 

As the ev[dlua(or is\K)king a( (he da(a and (rying to make 
these types of decisions, he is communicating with the evaluatee. 
Tlie analysis, ^Icrpretation, and decision making are not done in 
isolation. \* 



Whal arc some problems and issues concerning llie use of dala. 

1 Mow do we design a process lor evaliialiou thai will allow 

* us to examine data prior lo coniin'g lo conclusions? This is a 
very'difriciill lask. because il i*»yofves no! only describing 
wIkiI should ))e occuring. bill also Iraining people so lliey 
wiH not quickly jump lo eonchisions. ' 

2 How can llie process be designed so thai both the pvaluaLee 
and llic evahialor are involved in conniiunicaling with each 
other regarding the use of data? Are they actively and 

* cooperatively involved in making sense out ol the data and 
inimaking decisions ' regarding goals., implementation aiid 

\;*Wicedures'.' . " , ■ r r .i 

3 How can the process be designed so that the focus of the 
total decision process is on the relationslii|i ol the processes 
and outcomes? The tendency is to look at one or tlie'otlier. 
Initially, management by objectives proceduies winch 
originated in business and industry had a heavy emphasis on 
outconies. 6r production. However, there is a tendency for 
educators to focus on pr.»e«. on what teachers and- 
administrators do. with less eu^hasis on direct results of 
llKse processes. I perceive the tyoblcni here to be one of 
acquiring and using dala in such a luauner that the process 

' is examined in relation to the outcomes in a specific 
' situation. In effect, the administrator is concerned with the 
question "What works 4or me in ::5y situation?" "What" is 
the process, and "works" is the outcome; and the problem 
of dala uso is to focus onilie interrelationship of these two 

■ tyijcsof data. . ■ 

4. How can the evaluation system be designed su/tlial records 
are open to evalualec^. and so that cbnmiunicatum is open 
and aull-.eutic between evaluators and evalualees? This 
(inestion is related to both legal and ethical issues, and 
implies that 'there is a need to design a system which allows 
people to know what is liapiwning to Iheiu. 

Some General Principles 

Let lis mm now to some geiieriil principles of designing a 
system for evaluating administrative performance. A. bias exists 
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on luy purl thai the process of cvalualion is much inoie 
iiuporlant lhaii ihe devices used J'or recording jiirornialioii. To 
dale the practice has been to seek H)rnis and devices for recorduig 
inrornialion that wdl allow ev^luaUtrs to operate etTectively 
without havnig to work hard to develop the skills needed to plan, 
to interact sensitively with ^ople, and to make judgments tl[at ' 
benefit both people and the orgam/oition. 

There also is a tendency to desire closure and permanency for 
a situation. Open, dynamic circumstances reljuire woik, reactions, 
and coping. When large segments or the organi/alion and the 
external environment are changing at the same tnue, nuniy 
administrators desire that ^oine parts or the system remam sfable 
lung enough to be able to cope with parts that are changing. 
Hence, the 'desire Tor closure and permanency on certain ^ 
pru(;edurcs and outcomes. Desire tor closure aiul permaiicncy are 
sometimes related to a v(^anlng ^toward isotationisin. Some 
principals tend to view the building attendance area as their 
world, to isolate themselves and to close out 4he needs ol" the^ 
total organization or what is iiappening at other levels of the 
organi/at4oiK ' 

What are the problems and issu^ reldfied to these teiulencics? 

1. How cuji an evaluation process be designed so that a 
cyclical process is used rather than a linear one? 1"heie is a 
desire to reach closure at a certaii) time, but that closure is 
simply the stalling point Tor the next cycle (if events. 

2. How can an evaluation process he designed so that it is a 
subsystem of the ovcrpll .strategy of management? Many 
administrators do not sec how cvalualion helps them do 
their job butter; con6ei|Uently, they resist incoipoTating it . 
into their managerial style. 

3. How can an evaluation process* be designell so that it 
includes botl^a self-evaluation component and an external 
evaluation component? The self-efaluation component is 

^ continuous, involves the evaluatee as evaUiator, and pro- 
vides in.stant feedback. However, the cxXernal evaluator is 
necessary in order to assure that criteria are compatible 
with the goals of the organization. 
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linplemenlulion 

" This section will include u discussion of purposes und piiyoff as 
they lelale lo*iniplcmcntingun administrutor evuUiution system, 
cousidcrution of who will develop the pluu of implementatiart, 
some problems and issues regarding the general orientation ofthe 
implemcnlation process, some legal and ethical problem/, and 
some problems regarding the reinfoicement and sijp|)orl of the ^ 
cvalualioii system. , / 

Purposes and Payoff 

Theie is u need for administiators who are responsible for 
implenicniing a process of evaluation to obtain concurrence of 
those who will be involved in implementing il. Otherwise, an 
ostensibly well-designed evaluation «ysleni may be difficult to 
implcnienl because of differences of views regarding purposes or 
reasons for evaluatmg, practicality of processes, or potential 
benefit for Ihe time invested. Because of such difficulties, many 
' argue for the sxmie people being involved in designing Ihc 
" evaluation system who will be involved jn implementing it. Where 
differcnl |>cople are involved in the two stages, there needs tube 
a clci.r.niiderstanding of the relationship of design and ini|)lcmen- 
tntjou, :uul individuals need to be willing to change plans and 
goals where there issulficient evidence that there will be extreme 
difficnltydin implementation. 

What aiesome of the pioblems and issues? , 

I. There is the problem of translating the puiposes of an 
evalnalion systcUi to actions needed .for nnplcmenla lion, 
Theie is a tendency 'to write pur|H)ses in^ncral terms on 
which everyone can agree; tjien, when the implementation 
stage IS reached, disagreeniQUts occur. ForTexainple, some, 
" evahiation systems state the purposes of .evaluation in 
general teims apd omit any specilic stalemciU regarding the 
use of evaluation for the purpose of release i)f personneK 
(Perhajw the general statement includes soQicthing about 
• Ihc need to modify assigmnents of pyfsoimeK however.) 
When ^written reports are filed and l/iltcrs written which 
intlicate that action is to be taken regarding release, 
considerable confusion imd anhnosity are Ijkely to occur. 
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The problem here is that of designing pin poses so thai Ihe 
implementation and action will logically folkiw. 

2. How can the implen.)entatlon occur in such a way lhal 
payorr iVoiki the evaluation process will be greater than tlic 
amount of time and money pul into il? Whether the system 
orcvahiation is worth whilb or not is un empirical (|Ucslion 
within a specific situation (not a deductive one Tor afl 

^ , situation^), and payofij^^ the administraloi needs to he 
determin^in terms oi^^t tlie administrator is desiring to 
accomplish with this subsystem of his total management 
system. ^ , ' ^ -^s^^ 

3. How can the evaluation process b^SdesigneU so that 
evaluation becomes an integral part or the'' total manage- 
luent style, so that evaluation permeates all levels of the 
organization? When tlhs occurs, super^risors begin to model 
the behaviors desired in' subordinates. For example, ir a 
superintendent expects principals to collect uirormatibn 
Troiu teachers reg;irding their perceptions of the principaPs 
behavior, then the superintendent should nu)del that 

*> behavior by asking for principalis perception or Ihe 
superiiiictident*s behavior. When evahialion |)ernicj^s the 
total manngeiuent system, there should be a much more 
conscious decisiou of whether to attempt to change 
situations in which peo|>|e work or to try to provide 
training and supervision to .change the behavior of the 
|>eoplc. 

Who Develops Plan for Implementation 

le plan Tor implenjentation should include the objectives of 
the implementation (specifically-, the outcomes desired it' the 
hnpleuientatlon is done properly), the activities which will be. 
needed, ^thc people Who will be iuvolvcd/llie time sequence of 
events. Those who are involved with devek)piug'such a plan 
should be both c^^itKible, and willing to deal with, the future, 
anticipating and exploring possible conse<|uences of various 
alternatives. Likewise, (he people who are involved diodid have a 
stakV hi the outcome due to be!!i^ alfected directly; yeUthey 
should make substantive contributions via theif ideas ^and 
viewpoihts. It is desiri^ble that the planners represent a large 
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|K*o|)lc in ihe oignni/iiliun und he able lo coinimi> 
nicalc wilh (hem as plans are progressing. 

^hal are ihe p^ohlenis and issues? > 
L Shonhl ihe develupnient or a plan Tor iniplcnicnling (lic^ 
cvalualion process be develoi^d by an indWidu)»l,a coi;nnil- 
lee, or :f lasic torce? The dHtHnclion between a connnil^ee 
and a lask Torce is nsually in (prms oC ihe lime blocks 
provided Tor nieeling Snd working, and ihe duration over 
which the groups runction. The conuniltee meets Tor short 
periods over a long liifie, while a lask force meets ui largei 
time blocks and fmishes its work more quickly. ^ 

2. How can the implementation be planned in such a way that 
adequate lime is provided lor communicating wilh those 
wiu) hUve a stake^in the outcome and yet not so much time 
tfTpses thai large numbers of people lose interest in the 
project? This is a problem of making judgments regarding 
the time lag nec;jled lo plan the im|)lementation. 

3. What is a wotiJ(able,si/e group Tor planning the iinpleinenta' 
^tion'and how can resources be provided tu the group tor 

making decisions? Two people may be too few aifU 50 may 
be loo many, but there should be a workiible si/.e group for 
pinnning the process. Resources may include released lime 
^M'roin other responsibihties as well asext)erl consultant help 
for inrormation. 

4. How can the implementation be planned in such a way that 
tli^ eventual foriual negotiation process (for adoption) will 

• be facililaled? It is likely that the group selected for 
. developing the plan will facihtale the negotiations process if 
they are |K»ople who have credibihly with the negotiating 
groups. Once the design is completed, ttie formal negotia* 
tions will proceed rapidly and smoothly. The pfoblem is 
how to involve people who havcihaC kind of credibihty. 

General Orientation ^ 

- Generally, administrators are cniticerned with developing both 
high productivity and high morale. To accomplish this, it is 
Considered desirable to have ppen, authentic comnumication; to 
adopt a tuiuiistic and goal oricnted^)sture (ralher than lining 
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backward al problems) in order (o evade adversaiial relationships; 
to limit the responsiblity of indiyidunls to the extent jhal they do 
not feel lm«nsscd *hy iUe muUiplicily ol" tasks; nnit to face 
realist icsUy the resistances to evaluation pjocednres. 

WhaJ are tluj general problcyis and issues? ^ 
L Mow can an evaluation system be tmpleuicntcd so that 
adversarial relationships are minimi/cd? Generally, one 
assmnes .that adversarial relalionsliips between ev^iiiator 
and evaluafee lead to less productivity and lower morale. 
Tlierefore, the problem is one of getting evaluators to focus 
on what can be done in the future to accomplish objectives 
rather than to have a fault-finding altitude regarding 
problems of the past. The ^analysis and interpretation of 
^ * data should be realistic and iiot evade prohlenis, but the 
cnlphasts slionid be pit what is to be done during the npxt 
cycle In order that outconWs will be accomplislicd. 
.2: How can evaluation systems be implemented so that there 
exists a realistic lind welUunderslood division of hilior? 
f{|s^wheiV(»ollon 1974) I have discussed Ihe distinction^ 
between processes and products of teachers, principals, and 
-superintendents. Where-the superintendent's process is a 
' management development program, the. direct product is 
principal behavior, i.e.. the process of the principal, 
IJk^ise, where the principal's process is a supervision and 
^ inservice training progranj for teachers. fhe direct product 
^(outcome) is teacher behavior -or the teacher's process. 
' Only in the case of the .teacher is the product that of 
^ student behavior* In eacli instance, the product of one - 
person (c,g,, the superintendent) is the priKess of another 
(e.g.. the principal). Until the distinction between prcKess 
and product is clarified so that one knows wittise process 
and product is being discussed, there will be great difficulty, 
in teparating people'^ responsibilities and having a reason? 
able division of labor. ^ _ ^ ^ 
3. How can the implementation occur sii that re'sfefances ti) * 
evahiatlo^i are realistically a)nsidered? There exist certain 
kinds of posill^ve" views toward evaluation, including the 
following: *^ ~* * , ^ 

a. Ovaluation coijlributes to accomplishing organizational 



b. iivaluution dctcrtuincs the contribution which an indi- 
vidual makes to the organi/ittjon. 

c. Evahiaiion has (he potential Tor identiTying certain ' 
weaknesses and th^rerore idcntirying ways or improving 
the organization. 

d. livahiation has the potential Tor imp^ioviHgv<^omnumica- 
tioi) and reducing conflict. 

e. Hvaluation provides the capability Tor recognizing high 
. perrorniance. 

On the other hand, there is a need to understand that tlitre 
are certain resistances (.Anderson 1975, Bolton 19,73). • 
llhistraiiveof the resistafices are the loKowing: 

a. Bvaluatees resist when' they think there is a lack or 
objectivity in the evaluation process. In many case$ they 
are saying that the evaluatOr docs not have the expertise 

' to eva|u;tCe\ or have acc^ to proper inrorniation« or 
know how to analyze the inTonnstion, or know how to 
'0 deterniine what is im]X)rtan(. or know how to commu- 
nicate with the evaluatee. 

b. *iwaluators resist when they 'are not sure oPthe criteria or 
(he process to be used. ^ " 

. c. livalualors resist otuthe basis th^t evaluation is a waste 
of time and error9lK)r1hat there i^ not enough time (o 
do (he job.*Tliis is generally a (ime mahagemen( job«and 
one which usually requires shiTts of priofKics as well as , 

^ addilional (raining. ■ 

d. 4ivaluator$ alsi) 'resis( placing themselves in a posKion 
which could adversely arfec( anodier person's liTe. Or 

, course, anodier pcrspccdve is (ha( an evahia(or has (he 
p<)(en(ial for helping a person. do a job. be((er and ge( 
more sadsfacdon ou( or it. 

e. Iwaltiail^s resis( when (hey perceive (ha( (he basic 
modvpion oT (he evahia(or is-4{ia( of fauH finding, i.e., 
(hat ihe^ evaluadun designed (o be used against die 
evalt/alee. . ; * ■ 

4* How can (lie- evalua(ion process be impleiuenled so (ha( 
surpVises can be minimized? For example, crUeriashoitld be 
discussed, a)nrerencc and repor( schedules cxplained^and 
iiieaiiing;5 of measuring devices clarified. 

5.JI0W can (he evaluadon process be iniplcmen(ed so (ha( 
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cvaluators who ' need Iraining in/lhe skills needed U) 
runclion effeclively are providdU si/ch traijiing? livalualors 
need to feel comfortable in their role as evaluator \\\ ordei 
to cciiumunicate effectively and t(/deveh)pa trust relation- 
ship with evaluatees. Also, thjfy need to understand 
procedures thoroughly and be ahfe to follow through with 
them as designed. For exanipleiij* the evaluation process 
• ^ includes inanagenient by objectives procedures, tl\en«cvaK 
uators generally need training ir' the skills of writing and 
critiquing objectives, in condutting conferences, and in 
providing feedback - to name |)nlx a few oKthc skills 
neeiled. • * . v \ 

Legal and Ethical Problems , j , 4r 

It appears rather obvious that we arc currently in a legalistic 
era. Such an era requires that *thc evahiator have ct)iisideral)le 
Information regarding , criteria and pr|)cesses. Due process is. 
especially important when tliere is a consideration of change of 
assignment or release. Kthical considefttions of open lllcs and 
opegj|onimunication arc also ini|H)rtant when implementing the 
administratcjr evaluation syfteni.^ 

Wliat are the {)roblems and issues? ^ * 

' 1. How can the evaluation system be impremented so that 
communication processes arc explicit and agreed upon by 
the partjes involved? Wlia I conununication is needed before 
ypu collect. inh)rination,*what infornwtion is needed during 
the lime infornmtion is being collected, atid what informal 
iion istneeded^aflcir collecting information? Also, what 
Communication should be written and what^^oWd be oral? 
llow can the evaluation system be implemented Si) that 
RTfeq^ation regarding the specific purposes of evaluation, 
and actions ^o be taken, caii be conwminicated regarding » 
each evaluatec's status? For example, an evahiatee has 
cither a status of "rctaiiVin the organization,"\)r ^'consider 
for release from the organization." If the ejjilualee is in Ihe 
'"retain" category, flien his goak are likely to be concerned . 
'\ * -withMmpxovemeiy c^f performance tin(Uiis actions with 
. ^ *P'ynn»ng and implementing proccdiires tiKbringab^^^ 

. • *'"Pf«vement. The evajuator's actions will .focus" on 
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-^providing feedback and assistance. If the evalualee is being 
**a)nsidered for release." bis purpose/.will also he concerned 
- Willi fmprovenicnl of per forma nee; but in addition, there is 
a goal of improving^ and changing behavior to the extent , 
thai the' status changes to **retain/l Under such cifcum- 
' * stances, the major evahiat^^e actions are to^ modify behavior 
in the manner specified by the evaluator. Therefore, the^ 
ey^liialor must not only lake action^to provide feedback 
and assifstance, but alsu to give specific diieclions regai(|ing 
tlie ifeedcd chang^ of -behavior. Tliere generally is no 
problem on the evaluator*s part in providing direction; 
Tlicre hiay be a problem, however, in providing J\ txplicitly 
in writing, and in specifying exactly what a^istance will be ^ 
» provided, in u;der that the evahiatee*s behavior may be 
J moiiified. All of this informntion system should be imple^ 
I mented in' sucira way ^lat it is related to tlte local grievance 
pr(H:edurc. . j 

Reinforcement and Support of Evaluation* System ' <> o 

Tiiere is a tendency for systems to die, whether they be 
physical organisms or organi/atiohar structures (Smitii I9S6). 
iivniuation systems are no exception. Unless support jmd rein- 
.forcemegV Pf^vided, an evalntition system will die raider 
' quickly and provide very little benefit to individuals or the 
orgaoivKitiun during ihe duration of existence. If one had 
complete information r^gprding the nature of events to come, 
support could be provided in such a manner that the systetii 
would rUn only survive \longer but 6e of a high quality during its 
lifetime. Kven though complete information is not available, 
decisions nmst be made regarding support and reinforcenient 
when evaluation systems are implemented. 
' • MHiat are the problems ami issucs^^ ^ 

tvWho will provide reinforcement and support to th^evalua- 
lion system? Will top level administrators and^the Board of 
Itihication support the evahtation system, or Will it only be^ 
. supported the public and mtdHuanagement? Row can 
I the system ^e implemented so that support is assured by 
ti jHJople in status and power? . ^ 
^ 2. Wiial should hte the forn) of reinforcement and l^p|)ort? Is 
it sufficient that top management provide annfial reminders 
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of rcporls due, or is ihc pnurcss so couliiiiioiis llial iniiL'h 
^ mote rrcquenl review and use orcv:ilu;ilive mrorinalion is 
needed? 

3. How can ut| evniualion system he implenienled in such a 
way lhal il receives support and reinrorcenienl simply 
because il is Iruly an inlegral parloflhe lolal management 
strategy and style? Reinrorcement becomes a natural 
ci)/ise(|uence of its^^stlccSssnri use as a jmrt of day-to day 
o|XJialion, and tlie problem is that ol* implementing in such 
^ a way that this occurs. 

^ Evaluation 

If one desires t^l^luale the ^ystcm used to evaluate 
administrative pcrrormance, one miglH first raise the qiieslitm 
"Wlial makes a good evaluation jsyslem?" In respimse to such a 
question. I would first^ posh* that it sliould do something lor 
adminisUalors - both those who are evaluating ahd iIu)sq^ who 
are behig evaluated. Second, I would suggest that there should be 
certain •indications that the system is working once it 'is in 
o|)eration. . ' 
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What Should Evaluation System Do , ^ 

A 

Let us exjjuine some ptoblcins and issues in relalioi) to^ 
the system used to evaluate administrative pcrrormaffc 
do, especially Tor adminislrators. • ^ • 

^ I. lloVf^cait we acmiire evttfence that the evaluation system is 
» helpyig adniinistfators do their job b^Uler? SpcciOeiUly, is 
there evidence that the evaluation proawHielps administra- 
tors I to provide' service to others and service to^^ the 
orgafaiyilion?-The'^fvlce to others^'shoiild'^help them ti^ 
rtrni better and' be more satisfied with* their job. The 
sejnj^ce to ttieKorgaJH/atioti is to assist it to proceed iu the 
direction it is designed to go becaiisc' it is a pur|X)scfii1^ 
• organization. If anything is ijaiiiaging the orgairi/alion, are 
«dniinislrators taking steps fo correct the errors that creep' 
^-J^n^ln cfifccl, is th^dministrativ^ evaluation system helpmg 
adminislrators bring aboijr better performance of indi- 
viduals, teams, and groups, and to correct errors as they 
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occur? ' ^ 

2. How can we acquire evidence lhal Ihe evaluation system is- 
helping administrafors develop a strategy I'or'managenwnl 
' which is cychcal and self correcting. 4^ther than linear and 
oblivious to correction? ^Vhat^> the intent here? I.et me 
illustrate both the linear and the cy|:lical style by identify- « 
ing certain steps that cliaracterize the styles. 
Linear, The linear style of management appears to go 
'through the rollowing stages. * ^ 

^1^. Begin the year: ^ 
^1. Specify general goals, Ut us suppose this person, has 
three goals: students achieve higlie?, stude/ts like school 
better, and teachers are more satisfied witlTlhcir jobs, 
' 3» Bxhyrt and encourage peopjc. This person emphasizes * 
the positive, repeats the limited 'let of goals ofteh, and 
(^iray use a large^pertoire of cliches and current catch 
' ; phrases. All of this activity is designed Jo encouirage'and 
commi4 people to exert effort toward the general goals, 
4*. Maintain the ofganization, Tliis person knows that - 
maintenance in an hnportant function, since without it 
cenaiii activities deteriorate; so he replaces materials and ' 
equipment, listens to complaints, ^nd sees* to it that" 
Junctions\performed last year are repealed, ^ 
',5. Wait for problems to occur, This«person knows that ^ 
, there wilfbe problems, so he waits fpr'them. ^ 
\ * (r, Sirfve prqjblems. When problems occur, this person solves 
tfieni. I le becomes very good.at problem solving, and the 
more experience he has at problem solving, the better he u . 

becomes' »And the beHer he becomes, the more people 
bring their problems to him for solving. And the more 
• , ;problenis they bring, the more dependent they become 

on him ii>r solving their problems. And this continues ' 
through the year, ^ ^ . • . 

7, Hud titctyear. 

Tliis may be somewhat exaggerated, but my intent is to ^ 
djsplay a person whose^aiin appears to be to fhish the year, 
*f The linear strategy starts, goes tJuough the yeac and ends, ' ' , ^ 
have sotiietimes described this as a Basketball referee jJ| 
/ » strategy. You probably have seen some basketball refere^ 
^ * who behave' in sifch a waylhat you are pretty surfe that , 



Ulcir real object is to Imish tiiegaiiie and gel out the b;ick 
dpor before tlie crowd descends upon them. Some adnunis- 
Iralors' operate in that way also. They really want to Unish 
the year ami get aH the keys turned in at the end of the 
year and get out befoie the whole place collapses around 
tliem. 

Cyclical. Contrast the f()llowing phases with those just 
discussed.** 

L llan.. Included in this phase is the specification of 
general goals as indic;ited in the linear strategy, i lowever, 
liri^ person docs not conchide his plannuig- here. There 
also is the need to identify specific ol)joctives, activities 
needed to accoinpHsh the objectives, people avIh> will be 
engaged in each of the activities, and the -tune sequence 
of events. 

2. Implqiueiit. Ttiis is a matter of putting the plan into 
operation, of taking the initiative to see that the 
activities are begun and kept on schedule. 

3. Maintain. I'his is tlie same function as identifieq in the 
' linear strategy; except that the focus is in relation to a 

' siKcifiC plan rather thatr to prior activities. 

4. Uvuluale. This part of Ihe cycle provides '(he feedback 
nece^ry to aid in correctiim, by re-planning, by 

Muodifying iinplemcniation procedures, or by changing 
maintenance aclivj(ics. 
« Tlie person who uses such a cyclical style of management 
may go through. the cycle a number of tunes during tlkc 
year conceiUrating on various aspects of the part^ of the 
organi/aiion for which h&is responsible.^The iucorpoYation 
of evaluafiun in this style encourag^^ others Ur model 
administrative behavior. For example, teacher^ see a rela- 
tionship between this administrative strategy and the 
teaching strategy they have been encouraged to u.se, viz., 
diagnasis, prescription, iinpicinentalion, and evaluation. 
T*hey see the 'benefit of making long-range plans and of 
correct uig these plans in te^us of short-range evahiation. 
The problem here is thai of designing>an administrative 
aUiaiion system which encourages administrators to yicorporate 
aluatipn into their o^n. administrative strategy.. 
" >- 
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Is The Evaluation Systen^ Working 

Whal arc ihc indicalions thai the syslc^ Tor evaliialing 
adininislralive performance is woiking? Whal a\e ihc problems 
and issues which relate lo (his question? 
. I . Whal evidence is there that the fmiction of evaluation 
permeates the management system? Are there indications 
that all levels of the organization structure consistently use 
evaluation of personnel to increase its effectiveness, or do 
people perceive that higher levels impose it^only on the 
lower levels? 

2f Is there evidence that sufHclent time is being spent to 
> Implement the ^valuation procedures? This is related, of 
couisc, lo ihe problems idenurred above. Unless ev:i.luation 
is given high enough priority for sufricieut lime lo be 
allocated, well-conceived plans will not produce desired 
results. 

3, Is there evidence that the evaluation ^yslcin includes: (a)' 
clearly staled purposes (Why do we have a persi)iU»^*l 
evaluation system?); (|)) evalualte goal setting (including 
clear statenient of whal is ex|)ccleid, by whom); and (c) 
details for implementation, such as a description of how^ 
and when daltgwill be collected, analyzed, and inlerpreleil. 
formaking (^^mns (Whal is done, by whom?)? 

4*. Is there e^^Mice that results are occurring? Are students 
learning? Are leacliers improving? Are problems being 
solved and errors reduced^l^the morale of the evahialees 
and evulualors impioving? Is parental satisfaction- increas- 
ing? This is a mailer of gathering infor^ialion r-cgarding 
who and in 'whal Wijy people are alTecled directly by the 
evaluation syslen^ \ ^ . ' 

' Con^uding Comments 

This discussion lids assumed that evaluutioii is deUned as a 
process of making judgments of events, behaviors, or results ol 
behaviors in light of certain pjedetermined -and preferably 
agreed-upon \)bjH^ctives. What is fhe evidence that such ju^nents 
(which are judgmenis; regarding the performuiice of individuals) 
are being made rather than those which cotdd be psychologically. 
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' damaging and often advcrsariaMnducing judgments reiirdin^lhe 
--^orlh of individuals people? An ovciall problem is 4\\c of how 
to keep this judgment making regarding performance in ccJnsliint 
c IKjrspcttive, in orde^^^to assist aihninistratois m doing their job 
' better. Without such |)erspective, there exists a tendency to 
examine personality and engage in fault Inuling both oi^ which 
have negative effects on individuals and organizations. 
' To summarize, my intent has been: (a) to emphasize the need 
to determine consciously whether we should face the complexity 
of tli^teality of evaluating administrative performance, an.d.(h) to 
identify some of ^lie problems and issues of desigj/ing, implement, 
ing, and evaluating administrative performance. Hopefully, the 
organization of. tlie ideas will contribute 'to understanding the 
interrelationships of these three facets oTan evahiation system. 
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PART III 
CASE STUDIES 



This section displays five cxoiinlfs of evaluation cl,(()rts which 
are being employed to systematically examine adnnuistrative . 
performance in local school districts. They show the Hmitatious 
as well as the pblenlia lilies* of actually putting theojy^inlo 
practice. . 

The case studies showcased liere include the evaluation efforts 
in Hyde«ftrk, New York; La Canada Unified School District^ 
Galiforuia; Lake Wasliiugton Schjool District, Washington; Los - 
Angelc3 County School District, California; and the Mesa PuSlic 
Schools, Arizona. . ^ . . 

. . ./ 
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CASE STUDY NUMBER ONE 
Hyde Park, New York 

Frjnk Gray 
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. . Pn'ncipais should be - 
Tjliey do, however, \vaid a 
reality, ^/ conshlers . only 
Tontrolleil, 3) spells out < 
what .the principals are to 
not subject to differetU 
cvahiators and 5) permits 
voice in detemting goals 



and want to be evaluated, 
system that: J) measures 
the variables that can be 
learly and ahead of time* 
e measured against, 4) is 
conclusions by different . 
principals to have some 



AV these necessities are satisfied by a job targets 
procedure, which is a personalized adaptation of the 
management by objectives approach, " 

,William L Ptiaris, Hxcculivc Secrclury of llic 
NalioQal Association of FlcnieiUary Scliqyl Principals 



Before an evaluation cm "happen" there has to be a great deal 
of planning, says Franfc Gfjby. The following outhne can serve as a 
useful guide to that plannhw, * " 

I. Plannhig For Evaluation . , 

Planning for Planning 

Determine Objectives 

Determine f ^ple v^ho will be involved 

Determine Aclivitife that should occur } * 

D^terJiiine Time sequence of events ~ 

WHI planning occur on a piecemeal or comprehensive basis? 

In Hyde Park, the Board of luliication ai^ Administration , 
desired an appraisal program (hat was directed toward improving 
an iiidiyidual'sncrformancc. Sgycral guidelines were provided fo; 
the devxjlopin^of a pr(>graiiitltlrou|li a pylicy statement by the 
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Board, namely: 

1 . ^erfo^uancc Based - Primarily^ it was felUlial appraisal 
niiist^be positive in its approaclMuakingexpectalioiis clear 
to an nppraisec prior to collecting data about its achieve- 
nient. llvidence that support was given to the nppraisee 
should al$o be provided. ^ 

2. Unirorin Procedures - Tlie appiaisal process should be 
applicable to^admiuistrato;s« profi^ssionaK and non-proles* 
sional staff and students. 

' 3. Due Process -Data gathered through appraisal should be 
able to be used for re-employment decisions^ Ap))raisal 
should be objective leather than based on personality 
factors. ^ 

4. Compensatiof) - The' appraisal program sliould have the 
flejcibility of being applied to any future plans for 
differentiating salary payments. 

5. Opcrationali/.e Goals - Procedures in appraisal should allqw 
not .only tl>c opportunity for an individual to develop his 
strengths and improve his weaknesses, but to further the 
goals oftlfe organization. 

With these points in mind, a task force of administrators and 
te^i:hers set out to clarify the pmpose and philosophy of 
appraisal. 

Purpose of Appraisal 

%l ^ ' - 

The purpose of appraisal in ilyde P^k is to promote improved 
pcrformaiu^. • * • 

Spccillcally, we believe there are a number of related reasons 
why an apprajsal program is desirable - the most important 
being: * % 

I. To motivate teacfiers and administrators to render their 
highest level of profe^siohnl service, ' ■ ^ 

teachers and administrators are like other people - they 
perform better when Jhey know timt their work is 
ujndersKotHl and appreciated by their supervisors and their« 
coll6agu?s.* 7 ^ - . , 

^ T<rtBelp teachers ami administrators succeed in their chosen 

% professioji. ' 



University preparation alone does not fully^alify anyone 
^ to completely carry, out the requirements of afiy teaching 
or administrative position. The school has. an obligation 
when it employs a person wKo has jnade tlie sacvifices of 
time, eiTort, and money necessary to become a profes- 
sional. Tlie teacher and administrator must be given every 
opportunity for success. - ' , 
3. To aid in assessing the overall school program to determine 
1)ow well it is progressing toward district goals. 

How teachers and administrators perform^ mdividually and 
as a faculty, determines the rate at which a school program 
will achieve its objectives - indeed, whether or not it will 
achieve then) at all. 
We are convinced that the appralsaUprocess described herein, 
with its emphasis on^Ood pianning^ deliberate achievement of 
performance objectives, and systei^iatic evaluation of results 
achieved with aippropriate foUowHip action, can be a powerful 
force for improving instruction and increasing the effectiveness of 
district teachers and administrators. 

Phflosophy of Appraisal 

/ 

We believe we have a responsibility to students^ patrons and 
staff to, carry on a continuous program of apprat^l of the 
competencies'of all personnel. 

We believe that the primary purpose of appraisal is the 
development of a more effective edu^tional program' for 
students. 

We believe that appraisal is a cooperative process ivherein the 
individual appraised and the person responsible for n^aking the 
appraisal feel a^joir^^rcspohsibility to focus uj^n ^performance 
areas needing improvement^ l^work togg|cr to achieve the best 
results, and to assess the results. . * ^^K' 

.We Mieve appraisal is a means - ncBn end in itself. This 
procedure should motivate self-improven^f t>f the appraiser ' N 

We believe th^M improvement of competence is ai^^ys 
possible; a need for improvement does not necessarily imply 
incompetence. 

,We believe that improvement of individu2kl performance is not 
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"accidental. Improvement comes when a deiibcrate elTurl is made 
to acliieve it. * % 

We believe (hat (here should be performance guidelines and 
standards which s(arr members may use in scir*appraisal and 
which appraisers may use as Ihcy counsel and assist those with 
whom they are working. ' ^ 

We believe thai appraisal must and dd^ involve work planning 
and review. 

We believe that the individual being appraised should have a 
number of appraisal conferences with the person doing the 
appraising. TIte staff member should be given a copy o^ the 
appraisal record. There siiould be freedom to discuss and disagree 
witii the a ppi'aiser's judgments. . - . • 

Wc believe that this appraisal process should not be used as 
basis for merit pay but only to improve instruction. 

Next the planners must translate philosophy Into specific 
program objectives which will support the purpose of their 
institution. These objectives wik, be used as bench marks upon 
which subsequent evaluatior^ of the program will be piade. 



Objectives of Appraisal 



Tlie objectives which the llyde Park Appraisal Program hopes 
to achieve are; ' ' 

1. Clarify the performance exp(;ctations of the individual; i.e., 
make duties and responsibilities of the a ppraisee and apprais* 

^ er more clear. 

2. Establish both short and lofig term job targets that will bring 
* about learner, profcissionat or program improvement. 

3. Bring about a closer working relationship between the 
appraisee and appraiser. 

* ^. Make appraisal relevant |o on*going job petformance. 

S. Maintain the following procedures in the accomplishment of 
job targets: 

a. ^Kstublish **ground'rules" or plans for both the appraisee 

and appraiser to follow upon "^target" uchieveiit^t. 

b. Maintain accurate records'^of all appraisal conferences 
and other appraisee-appraiser contacts. 

c. Assess- the effectiveness of job performance both by 
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self-appraisal and appraisal by Ihe appraiser; i.e., make it 
a cooperalive process, 
d. Conduct medningfu! appraisal conferences directed 
toward improving performance. 

6. Establish appropriate ways for follow-up of actions needed 
for further improvement. 

7. Assess the program's effectiveness periodically; revise it as 
necessary. 

To bf most effective, evaluation planning should be a 
cooperative effort. 

Who Should Plan? 

Although it is the responsibility of a school district to evaluate 
jts eoiployes, those directly affected by the program should 
participate in its planning, implementation, and the evaluation so 

^ 1 . a better plan will develop 

2. there will be more commitment to the goals and procedures 

3. appraisees and appraisers will know what they are to do 

4. appriiisecs and appraisers will know what will^be evaluated 
s 5. morale will be enhanced « • 

The planning activity culMnated in V}e following set ofbeiief^ 
for evaiuation at Hyde Park. 

* * ' * 

\* Primary Purpose: To safeguard and improve, quality of 
instruction i 

2. Emphasize helping people to be successful, not eliminating' 
^people 

3. Mel{^answer: 

"How ami doing?" _ , , . / ' 

"Where do I go from here?" \ 

4. Similar evaluation procedures should be appli^ to stu* 
dents, teacherr, ^dipfaiistrators, and classified personnel 

5. Emphasize job (^rformance, not personality 

6. Mutual agreement on what to bt evaluated and criteria by 
which success is to be judjged 

7. Allow for a considerable amo'Unt of self^valuation 
" 8. StafrJnvohrement in development of program 
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9. Keep it simple^ 

II. Creating The Plan./ 

GuidkUnes were established to make sure every ramification of 
the plan was to be considered. 

K Who are appraised? ^ ' , . 

All atlininislralive and supervisory personnel are appraised. 

Personnel ass^d under the Hyde Park Administrative Ap-. 
praisal Program are: Assistant Superintendent Car'Business 
Services, Assistant Superintendent for Instructional Services, 
' Principals, Assistant. Principals, Director of Conununicatiohs 
Services, Director of Special Projects, Supervisory of Special 
Education, Supervisor of Transportation, School Lun^h 
Manager, Supervisor of Plant Operation and Maintenance, 
* Business Mprtager. 

2. How often? 

Administrative and supervisory personnel are appraised each 
year. 

3. Who are the appraisers? 

Each administrator an|l supervisor will be appraised by his 
immediate superior or by some other administrator designated 
by the Superintendent. 

a. Tlie Superintendent is evaluated by the Board of Edu(g- 
. ^ tion. 

. b. Tht Superintendent serves as appraiser for the Assistant 
^ Superintendents, Principals, anil. Director of Communica- 
tions Services. ^ « 
^c. Tlie Assistant Superintendent for Instruction serves as 
appraiser for the Supervisor of Special Education and 
# Director of Special Projects. ' 

' d. Tlie Assistant Superintendent for, Business Affairs serves as 
appraiser for the Supervisor of Transportation, '^School 
^Uinch Supervisor, SMpervisor -of Plant Operation and 
^Maintenance, Business Manager, 
e. The Principals serve as appraisers for the Assistant Princi- 
pals. ■ • . 

4. Role of appraiser ' ^ 
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The appraiser is^primarily a counselor and coach rather than a 
judge. He assEts the appf«|see in seeing his strengths and 
weaknesses ai^d in specifying tftc objectives to be aecompllshed 
during the appraisk^ year. He Mhen assists the apprabee to 
achieve his goals, and abo"^ helps him to assess his degree of 
achievenfent and to identify possible objectives for the next- 
appraisal period. ^ 

Although the appralserVprimary role is to assist fhe appraisee 
r to improve his professional competence, to hel^ Uie appraisee 

to be successful, he is also charged with the responsibility of 

judging the appraiscc's overall effectiveness. 
5. Appraisal Schedule 

The lappralsal time period for ^11 administrators and super- 
^visory covered tfy the Hyde Park Administrative Performance 
' Apprai^l Progam is March I of one year to March 1 of the 

/ollowing year. (See Appraisal calendar.) 

Conferences 

The ^^ppralscr and appraisee will hold a minimum of four 

confeVe^ices during the appraisal period: 

a. Target setting conference at the start of the appraisal 

period. ' / 
- b. Two Interim qonferepccs for the purpose of*providing 

assistance to the ap^isee and assessing his progress' in 

achieving his objectives, 
c^ Evaluation conference at end of appraisal period. 
7. Appeal ' 

The appraisee signs and receives a copy of the flnal appraisal 
report which will be sent to the penonnel office. If he does 
not agree with the assessment, he may append a dissenting 
statement to the form* or request a conference mil\ the 
appraiser's supervisor. 

A reason^le timetable of deadlines was created. 

Hyde hirk*i Appraisal Program Calendar 
Action 

establish Job Targets 

(A) Reguhr AdministrativeA^pervisory 



Date 
By May 1 
Between 
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Contacts 

May ai)d (B) Appraisee and Appraiser Work Together to 

• Achieve Targets 

^ March' (C) Interim Conferences as Needed 

By May I (A) Appraisee^ScIf Assessment 

/B) Appraiser Assessment 

(C) Evaluation Conferei^ce 

■ (D) Next App^aisa^Period Begins 

The first step in the appraisal cycle is the setting of job 
objectives. Tliis is accomplished by the appraisee thinking about 
the district's programs and goal priorities, his own professional 
strengths and weaknesses as they relate to the position descrip- 
tion for his job, and the learner objectij/es contained in the 
district's ^curriculum guides. At the same time, his appraiser is 
identifying possible job objectives for the appraisee. The appraisal 
conference, and it is always a series of meetings, provides for a 
mutual discussion and agreement as to the job objectives for the 
year. , ) ^ ' 

Several criteria are considered when formulating objectives: 

1. Target objective^ should be sufficiently delineated and 
spcciric so as to*give tiie ;rppni|see a reasonable chance to 

/ dcfmc the^n, establish evaluative criteria, and acliievc some 
results. * . ; • 

2. Targets Should be challenging - stimulating the appraisee ta- 
* reaph oi^t. ^ 

3. Target objectives must be capable of completion with a 
fixed or series of fixed time periods. 

4. Target Objectives should be measurable. 

5. The temptation to have a large list of target objectives 
should be resisted. No one can improve in everything 

* simultaneously. Priorities are set througli the^job targeting 
process. 

After thfi objectives are established, the appraiser' and ap- 
praisee develop the plan of action. Thi$ defines what action both 
parties must undertake to complete the target. 

Target setting is completed when the following is clear to the 
appraiser and appraisee. < . ^ « 
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1. Whay is Ihe reason Jbr choosing the^rgel? 

2. Who is to accomplish the target? 

3. What will be accomplished? 

4. Wl)at will you dc and what help will be expected from others? 

5. What activt^, processes, material and personnel are needed? < 
or How will the job target be sought? 

6. What are expected dates for comple^on for parts as well as the 
' total work plan? ^ 

7. What kinds of data will be collected to assess target achieve- 
ment? . . 

8. What will be an acceptable level of job target accomplishment? 

Ah example of a fully developed administfaiive job target/^ 
would be: . 



Appraisce Position 

Appraisal Period -L 



i^ppraiser ^ Postion — z^:::^ ^ 

Objecthre: . ^ 

Tb assist teachers to hnprove their instructional skills, and to 
further building priorities thrqugh the development of a planned 
progr^ of supervision. * • 

Wofkliin: 

^ Time Line \ 

K'The appraisee will develop working September 5, 1976 

categories for the purpose, of making i 

decisions on the frequency, timing and ' • » 

nature of supervisory cohtacU with 

staff mc^nbcfs. , . ' > 

2. A supervisory schedule will be" September 10, 1976 

developed tb include, 2(ppraisal con- ^ « ^ ' « 

tacts» clinical observations and visita- « 

tions. lie schedule will reflect the 

Yollowingiguidelines: 

'a. Observation cluiters will be utilized 
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' * concentrate on sp^ciflc teaching ^ 
skills. 

b. Visitations will be clustered >vilh ^ 
observations to follow-up on rec* ' 
ommcndations made dCiring post- ^ 
observation conferences. 

c. Visitations will also be utilized as a 
follow-up of appraisal conferences.^ 

d. Isolated (irop4n visitations will be ^ 
incorporated to maintain a working 
overview of classroom programs. ^ 

' e. The appraisee will work^with teach* 
ers on the Appraisal Program to 
insure targets focus efforts towards 
accomplishing building and district 
* goals.. ' ' 

;3. Special cinphasis will be placed on 
those teachers who will ba^eligible Tor . 
Ienure» and those probationary teach*' . 
' ers experiencing difficulty./ 

4. Time iwili be alloted during faculty 
meetings jo discuss the supervisory 

prpgrain. Teachers will become aware ^ ' 

of plans fo/ clusferiiig observations 

and increased visitations. ^ \ ' 

5. The apprai'sce wi(l further develop his 

« skills as an observer. Concentration ^ , 

will be on identifying instructional 
patterns in the classroom and the 
means for collecting supportive data. ' - ^ 
Tills will be accomplished by reading- 
^ literature (Cougan and Goldhainmcr)) 
' making visitations to other schools, 
a lid attending workshops designed to 
increase observation skills. 

6. The api^aisee will ctnroli and complete January » 1977 

* the course ED 603 - Clinical Super* 

' vision, at the State University during * "\.v 

* the 'fall^ 1976 semester, to upgrade 
skiijs as an observer. 
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Monitoring Plan: 



1. A'copy of Ihe supervisory schedule September 15,4977 
Will be senl tolhc appraiser. 

2. The appraiser will receive copies of all 
supervisory contacts with «tafr mem-- 

bers witiiin end week oCcontact* \^ 

3. The appraisce will subntit to the ap- 
praiser writlen reaction of visitations, 
conferences and workshops attended. * 

4. Tfle appraisee will keep a Jog of 
readings completed. ^ ' , 

Appraiser Assistance: . - 



h The appraiser will offer his reaction 
and suggesti9ns for fmprovlng obser- 
vation/visitatioo- reports. 

2. The appraiser wDi niake arrangements 
for the .appraised to meet with Paul 
Michards, Professor of Educational 
Administratioft, to. discuss his model 
oL pattern ' frequency* charting as a 
means of supmative evaluation. 

3. The appraiser will provide the ap- 
praisee with readings helpful in devel* 

* oping observation skills. 

4. The appraiser will provide support to 
the appraisee for making ^itdtions, 
atjtending conferences and workshops. 

Outcomes Expected: ^ 

1. A closer working relationship w^h 
. itaff wilt result as evidenced by pre- 

and post-testing> with*^ Ihe Krueger 
ainiale Scale. . 

2. Increased information on which to 
* / base recommendation for tenure, and 

re-emptoyment wHI be evidenced by 
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comparison of Ihe qualUy oflhe 1977 
\ eyalua(io.n summaries wilh those of , ^ 
. ^ 1976. 

3. Clusitering or supervisory conlacls will 

provitle'^more precise information on , 
(he4eacher*s instructional skills. ' 

'^''l)uring (Tie time |he appraiser and appraisec are working 
' toward target achievement, data are' being collected on the 
achievement of the various parts of the work plan; th^ should 
be no sujprises. These data, arc non-judgmental and are\used to 
provide feedback on hqw well things are proceeding. In collecting 
data, a variety of teclmiques (e.g., visitation by appraiser, 
self-evaluation, observ;4lon by Superintendent, colleague,' Assist- 
ant Superintendent, or other personnel, use of video tape or tape 
recorder as a self-monitoring technique) are considered. The type 
of monitoring done will depend upon the nature of tlw target'. 

Tlie data are used throughout the appraisal j)eriod to change or 
' mj)dify or continue the action of the job target.^erc seems to 
be little sense in holding gtwd information back which might have 
been- put to use sij^ months earlier. Interim conferences are also 
held to discuss progress toward job targets. - 

.In preparing for the final conference or performance review, 
the emphasis is on objective analysis of the data collected by both 
the appraiser and appraisee. Tlie administrator goes througli a 

* period of self-appraisal .in which he miglit ask the following 
, questions: .5* - . _ ■ 

, ^ How well did riiU" the target? ^ * ^ 

- What succeeded? / 

- What failed? Wliy? 

- Was help adequate? 

- Was my own effort ample? 

- How can my performance be further improved? ' 

At the time the appraiser 'considers the same questions. Tlie 
final conference will focus not only in reviewing the. data to 

* determine how well the target was reached, but will develop 
fpllowHip plans.- 

Thc real effect of appraisal is the impact it will have on the 
growth of the administrator and his future impact on the 
instructional program. Therefore, the final conference focuses on 
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<ollow up aclivities lo reinforce the gains dial haye been inade 
and the Identification of targets for the next appraisal cycle. 

•/ 

IIL Support 

In creating and implementing any plan there i^ust be an 
investment of time and training. 

' Training for Evaluators 

fn-servlcc courses , 
Conferences skills * 
Setting objectives 
Time management 
^'Systematic planning' 
Monitoring achteveinent 
Clinical supervision 

Written documents and manuals 

Conferences and seminars 
Rote placing 

Discussion at regular administrative meetinig^ 
Analysis of targets and evaluations 
• University courses 
Individual consultation 
Workshops or clinics 

Group meetings devoted to evaluation » 
Time for Evaiuators 
Time for planning 

Time *f6r visits ' ' , 

Time for conferences 
Time for follow-up 

Process of Installing Personnel ARpraisal 

1. Commitment by Board, Administrators, and Tckchcrs* 

2. Appraisal Committee 

3. IntensWe In-*Scrvfcc 

a. Appriascf " &^ - * , ' 
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^b. Appraisee * * 
4; Rilol Progrom 

5. Continuous Evaluation of Program 

6. Monitoring of Process 

7. Part of 'a Total Sy&leiu 

8. Communication 

9. Focus on Positive and Improvement 



The planners also realized that there was often a discrepancy^ 
between what people ideally expected from the evafuation and 
what was actually ^beihg delivered in reality. 

Evaluation of Educational Personnel « 



Way it usually is 
Tlirealening to teachers 
liiuradlnmlsl r a tors '• 



Way it ought to be ^ , 
Wantedvbec2tuse it gives insight 
Mo own~pe|T6riuanc(f^^ - - 



* Rating of underlings 
by supervisors- 



Evaluate^e and evalualor 
are partners 



" Used for administrative 

ar 

decisions (Judgmental) 
• ♦ 

Sanie •^Yardstick" for all 



Focused on what 
individual is and does^ 



Used to Stimulate fmprovcd 
performance (Diagnostic) 

Emphasis o^ Maximum 
growth for Individuals 

Focused on what 
individual achieves 



P^t oriented 
(Wliere we have been) 

Evaluatee unaware , 
on what judged 



V 



Future oriented " * 
(Wljere we vl'anl to go) 

Evaluatee takes part in 
determining evalua- 
tion criteria 



Prograniinstituted 
by others 
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Cvaluatees actually involved 
ih develpping the plan « 

f 



• 

Subjective evaluation Success criteria niutuaUy 

instruments ana , agreed oi> in advance 

procedures \ * 

Uttle*if any- \ Open communication between 

' feedback \ ^ evaluatee and evaluator 

//I an effort \o prevent people, from developing unrealistic 
expectations about the evaluation effort, dray, had to continually 
retpind people wh^ the plan woofd^nd would not do. 

The Hyde Park Plto\ 

Provide data for personnel decisio|is 
Upgrade slcills * . • ' - 

0()cratronalize goak 
Increase communications , 
Make expectations clear , ' ^ * 
Make people feel goodT about accomplishment 
Cause people to establish priorities 
Take time • • 

Tht^Hyde Park Plan Does Not 

Cause less paperwork . 
^ Relate pay to perfoifnance , • - ^ 



Systamatic Review 



Is administrative pefforriiance improving? ' , > / ^ ' 
A(e administrators receiving assistance^ 
Are administrators with problemiMproving? 
Do administrators understand what is expected of them? * 
Are the t>oard and superintendent provided adequate infomia* 
^ ' ~ • tion for making personnel and policy decisions? ^ 

AdvantaQHandpiiadvantaaef ^ . 

Among the advantages ofthcjob target Approach: ^ - ' 
I. Perfomiance objectives nbt-bniy serve ai a guide for others 
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to appraise the peifoanance of an adminisfrator, but also 
enable the administrator to appraise his owti\perronnance; 
2; The performance bbjectives approach enables an employee 
and his.employer to vi^w all aspects of a job and focus 
improvement on specific areas. ^ 

3. The approach is indivtdimlizcd arid can be applied to all 
sectors of the educational community, students, teachers, 
administrators, and the board. 

4. The performance objectives approach is patt of the t^tal 
MBO/R approach which allows for a more efficient and 
effective operation of the school organization. 

5. Performance objddiyes enhance communication between 
an admtnisj^r^tor and (us appraiser. When an administrator 
knows what his objectms/are an^ what actions are needed 
for achieving, "objectives, it results in an ipiproved attitude 

^ ^ Ttowatd Ills job. * r 

Thett are, of course, specific drawbacks to the performance 
objectives approach. Among the major pitfalls we found were: 

1. The job objective does not guarantee adequate perform- 
^ ance. An administrator can make himself look good if he^ 

can get his Tmniediate supervisor to mutually agree tq 
objectives Which can be adiieved without mucli effort. . 

2. Busy or "malce work" objectives can undermine the 
appraisal program. Objectives must be seen as relating to 
on*the<job performance. ^ 

3. Nothing destroys the performance appraisal program faster 
than a^ unskilled appraiser. An administrator oiust have 
confidence in^the person that is serving as an appraiser. 

' IV. Tips For Evaliwtioa Manning .f 

Superintenl^^nt and board must make their commitment 

known. * . , - 

(felp all who will be affected (appraisees and appraisers) to 
• /absorb new ideas sfnd master the skills involved. 
Dort*t wait to discover the perfect system before beginning. 
Make haste slowly. It r^jqajres much time,;cpmmunfcation and 
^ > patience in order for staff to ^in knowledge an^ under- 
standing and to develop necessary skills. 
Superintendent add board must continue to stress perVorm- 
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• since evaluation as a top priority. 

' . _ • 

Flhally, if improved pefformance « desired ^oaf, in evaiuatif)g 
administrapve pktfprmahcs, the administrator and evaluation 
mutt: . ^> * . . 

1 . Underslaiid thecgcSls of evaluatidn 

2. Accept the responsibilUies inherent In the process 

3. Share in th« establishment of job targets 

4. Be willing to loolc .realistically and critically at job 
performance 

5. Accept suggestions and help in job improvement - - 

6. Be willing to accept^ changes which will improve job 
performance * 
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CASE STUDY NUMBER TWO 



U Canada Unified School District 
Donal4C.Zichl,Ed.D. ' " 



' * The effectivess of the ta Canada Unified Schoof Dtstrict't ^ 

r-4 evaluation desif^ is based on dw belief d^at evaluation is more a ^ 

' (^matter of personal contact betvveen supervisory an^ 
^ workers tium it is a matter of forms an^pro^ures. However, in 
lf\ an effort to convey insights ipto the personality and perfomiance 
1^ of ihh program, it is tf>e fonns whkh comprise ti^is report 



» 1. UNpERSTANDDISTRICT^NVIRONMENT 
A* Collective Bargaining^ 
• B. Participative Management ^ 
' ' C* CoHegial Environment 

D* Community Values- ' ^ 

i UNDERSTAND DISTRICT LEADERSHIP STYLE 
A* Tlieory X,'nicory Y * 

B, Board and Superintendent Modeling 

•* * 

3.^UNDERSTANDfNG OF bECISION MAKINtG ROLES 
A. Model of Proressionalism 



' 4. UNDERSTANDING OF POSITION FUNCTIONS 

A. Responsibility * ^ < - 
fl. Autiiortty' ' 

C. Reportability 

5. ORbANtZATIONAL AGREEMENT ON OBJECTIVES OF 
PERFORMANCE REVIEW SYSTEM* J 
Aj- Job Understanding 

B. ' Personnel Development ^ ^ 
/ C, Salary Placement ' u 
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Basic Essentiab 
Objectives Basi^ Performance Review System 



B. Decislon*Making Matrix' 
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e. AGREEMENT OF DISTRICT EFFECTIVENESS AREAS 

A. ' AM.A. (American Management Association) 

B. L.C.U^.D. (La Ctoada UniRed Scliool District) 

C. StuilBilt 

7. AGREEMENT OF FEEDBACK INPUT PROCEDURES 

< 

8. AGREEMENT OF EVALUTOR/EVALU^TEE ROLES 

A. Coach * 

B. Mentor 
Judge 

D. Cod 

9. AGREEMENT ON PERFORMANCE REVIEW SYSTEM 
SEQUENCE 

10. AGREEMENT OF PROCEDURE ANNUAL PERFORM- 
ANCE SUMMARY • • 
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MANAGEMENT POSmpN OR INVOLVED GROUP ' 


• 


MANAGEMENT 
DECISION 
MAKING 
MATRIX 

tyVeof 
decision 


ft 

I 
•g 


Parent Advisory 
Groups 


M 

e 


«^ 
e 
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5 
•< 
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1* 

CO 


c 
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le 
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If 


Director Inst. 
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Teachers Assoc 
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Assigament of 
classroom teachers 
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Individual 
. ^classroom organization 








































Fiscal control 
at bui^ding 
hvcl within 
budget 
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Establish 
) Pistrict 

priorities ^ 

Evaluate' ^ 
BuiliUng ' 
Pdndpalsj^ 

^ Determine . 
annual bus 
scttediiler 



&tabiish 
length of 
school day 



Ev^uatibn of 
' special 
programs 

Oetermii^e 
* coursex^ontent 
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Deve^ppmcnt of 
3*5 year ' 
facility needs \ 
^ report 
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Development 

personnel \ ^ 
Within stafRng 
unit plan , 
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Organizing Spec' 
CO. rTograms 
within individ* 
-ual buildings 









































How To Use This Fp^n , 



Put one letter (A to D) in each box. 'c^ : ^ _ _ 

A « Makes final decision to accept or.reject 
" . B« Holdst)rimere§ponsibiKty to plan and make recominendations 

C « Is involved in formulation of plan aiid recommendation 

D » 1$ informal of decisions 
These letters are hierarchicaUy ordered, so it is assumed.that an 'A* also includes B,C, and D. 
It is not necessary to fill in all spaces. If in doubt, use a *?'. 

^ - ' • - ^ —IL 
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SAMPLE 'EFFECTIVENESS AREAS 
Upinada Unified School District . 



V 

^H, ConimunUy Rel 
. 2. 



Staff Relattons 
Studelit Relatioi^ 
Instruction ' 
AdminlstraiioA 
Self Renewal 



Hons 



S*year Personal Professional Pbns 



Oriifomia-StuU BUI 



Student Progresa| 
Public and Profi^ional Relations 
beaming Environment 
Professional Growth 



Amarican ^nagement Association 



1. Planning 

2. Organizing. 

3. vConf rolling 

4. Coordinating 



Areasof Principal Responsibilities* 

1. School Organization 
2/ Instructional Prograin 

3. Relationsliips with Students 

4. Relationships with Staff Members \ 

5. Relationsliips with Community 

6. Relationstiip with Supervisors , 

7. Plan and Facilities 

8..:6chedules,accountsl^n^ oUier Management Matters 
97"Scliooiaimate \ . ^ . 

\ 
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SPRING 




Solicit 


Review 


Suff 


, District ' 
Goak 


>ccr 

}/ 


Input Objectives 


fSiberior 

f 

t 


* • Positioti 
a Responsi- 
bilities 
and ^ * 
Authorities 


V ♦ 

AprU-May 





Performance Review 
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. SEQUENCE - OBJECTIVE SETTING 

SUMMER^ 
Determine 



Prepare 



District 
Effectiveness' 
^Aieas 



1st Draft 
with Peers 



July-August 



ScptOct 



■ ii7 



Agriee 



Individual on 
performance Standards 
Objectives > : * of 

Meiisure 

Iftfview ' 



WINTER 



Revise 



Objectives 
ai;id . 
Standards 
As 

Needed 



Nov-Dec 



Review 

Continuously 

During 

Year 



Jan-March 



■ ( 



\ 



Name 1 

Supervisor . 



Pelfo^nance Review IVepanition Form 

Position^- 



^ Major Rtf pomibUitiei 
' (EiHfetftiveness Areas) 




Standards 



1.. 
2.. 
3.. 



2.. 



.1.. 
2.. 
3.. 



Once the Perfommncf, Review Preparation Form is filled oUt, 
it Ciah be charted outlining a superintendent's perceived areas of 
emphasfs. The following Is an example of such a chart.' Notice 
that by, f/oing Ihrou^^ this process, the superintendent himself is 
^stating his responsibilities and traridadng them into performance 
standards lwhich he knows he will be Judged on. Additionally, he 
suggests what his results should be and these also become his 
observable goats. 



AREAS OF EMPHASIS - SUPERINTENDENT - 1975-76. 
GENERAL ADMINISTRATIOJS 



/ Responsiblnties^ 

^Direct, monitor and evahiate 
activities of district admin- 
istrative staff 



So 
That 



ERLC 



Results 

^^M^^^^tt^ynified School 
i&tW'AdministratiVe 

,^ Services are planned, or- 
ganized, and controlled 

' effectivel^^d efficiently 



HoMfTo 
.Measure 
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Standards 



1 .1 Administrators reporting to 
superintendents will have a 
miniJiiUm of five individual 
MBO review sessions prior to 
May, 1976 
i.2. Prior to December, 197*5, 
Assistant Superintendent of 
Business will update three- 
year phns and report same 
to Governing Board 

13 Superintendent, along with 
Assistant Superintendent of 
Business, will visit eadi 
school site quarterly to ob- 
' , serve safety conditions, 
houscimping standards. 



Coordinate activities of . Committee ta^ may i}eiic* 
District ^miinistrative * complished on schedule 
and BoardApproved Ad* i 
visory Groups 

* . ^ ' 

Develop plans for future \ LCUSD will contine to be 

^6rgani7ational change^and^ on— growing edge" of- — ^ 

program improvement! - public education in 

California 



][dant needs .and send written 
observations tt> responsible 
i personnel 
2;L Superintendent of designate 
•wiU'mcct with each Advisory 
Group once semester 
22^' Board will receive at least— 
two written reports indicat* 
ing status of ail Advisory 
Group activities during year 
23. Superintendent will attend 
all Affirmative Action Citizen 
Advisory Commftt^ meetings 
and accompl^h needed staff 
work on sdiedule 
Superintendent will devote a 

minimum^f 1 0%4)this 

energies and time riding, 
attending conferences, 
gathering data and preparing 
^ reports wiiich project future 
needs and direction (daily ' 



-1 



COMMUNITY RELOTOI^ir 



So 

Kwp lines of communicitJon 
within U Cauuc^ open to the 
maximum number of groups so • 
that two-way communication 
b assured' 



Rtsulu ' 

Community school relaUons 
continue to be positive : 



How To 



.1.1 



record of time commitment^.- 
tally of reports prepared) 



Standards 
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An atlalysis of cSrnmunity 
organizations wiU be made 
prior to Novwnber 1 , and a 
plan developed for Board/ 
Suff student contact with 
key community gro^^j^^- 
1.2. Prior to October 15, written 
communications \vith ali 
community organizations 
(Coordinating Council roster) 
will be accomplished, at * 



FRir 
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0 



%Jctrt five rcqucjts Tor 
' J * ipctlcer-itudcnts wui result 
13. nior to December 1, Board \ 
President and Superintendent 
wiU' present for Governing 
Board approval a pla5;for ^ 

ftacting priority 1 iroi* 
'nuinity groups » 
1 A. ,A ndninnim of 15 Senicnr. Citi* 
zens will becoriSk actively 
involved as Volunteer : 
/ bstructibnal Aides during 

^ thj6 1975-76 school year 
'L5* Eadi Community 'Service 
Qubwilldevotiatlenst 
oqe sei^on to a local ^ V 
scSiool matter presented'^ 
by a districtitafT member 
1 .6*. Wor to I^bruary , an updated ' 
FjctBookMUbedeveloped^ ^' 
printed^ and distributed to • ^ 
< ljCUSD4tafranda)nstituents 



Actively participate in ' 
Gommunity oigariizations 
and evenutliat foster ^ 
welfare of students 
and^the total conunimity 



Community will be aware of 
LCUSD student, staff and 
program accomplishments 




^2:1. Superintendent will continue ' 
his relationships to La 
Caaada Kiwanis, YMCA; Board 
of Directors, La Canada PTA • 

\ Council, and will attend 80% 
of the regularly scheduled 
meetings. 

2,2. Superintendent will attend 
an average of ten comm'uifity 
related events per month 
, (tally -date book) 

2J. Superintendent will meet : 
with La Canada Beard of , 
Realtors a minimum of four 
tiiiies during 4he 1 975-76 
sphool year - > 



4' 



RespofuSbSlties 

Keep Governing Board 
Members infomed o^ La' 
Canada Unified School 
District matters and 
perform reponsibOities 
as secretary to Govern* 
ing Board 



GOVERNING BOARD RELATIONS 

So How To 

That . Results* Measure 

Bolicy and monitoring 
functions of Governing 
Board.can be pcrforjned 
effectively and effi- 
ciently 




1 .1 . Satisfaction with information 
gathering and report to 
Board will be evidenced as . 
judged by Board President 
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1 .2. Board Agenda development ' 
process will allow suf- 
%ficient time and provide 
^ sufficient background 
data so that Governing 
Board carTtake action 
without requiring addi- 
tional time or data (95% 
affirmative tally) 




Seek increased understanding 
of staff and Governing Board 
expectations by direct in* 
volvement in mutual goal 
seeidng activities 



Superintendent of Governing 
Board place emphasis in * 
agry d upon areas 



/ 
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13. Regular Board'Meetings will . ^3 
last an average of 3 hours ^ 

1 .4. Personnel Items, both clas- , • • * . ' ^ 
sified and certificated 

will be handled in regular 
session 80% of the time 
(taUy) • ^ 

1.5. Minutes» cprrespondence 
and requested reports will 
,be completed ^or tojnext 
regularly scheduled meeting \ 

1.6. Meet and confer minutes 
will be mailed within 24 
hours of each meeting ^ 

2.1. .Prior to November 1, admin- 
istrative staff and Govern* 
ing Board wOl have review* 
ed Superintendent's goals ' 
and objectives and agreed 
upon standards of measure* 
ment 

2.2. Ouartcjrly reviews of Super* 



3. Seek additional ways tq 
assure greater Governing 
Board and Staff under* 
standing 



Assist Governing Board 
in preparation of Bo^ 

ERLC . 



Lines of communication re- 
main open between district 
staff and Governing 
Board 



Board can improve its effec* 
tiveness arid model be* ' 
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intendent*s goals and ob* 

jectives will be scheduled 

by Superintendent and Presi- 

dem of Governing Board 
3.1 Board Representatives to 

Meet jand Confer will meet 

a minimui^ of four times 

with administrative staff 

for purposes of feedback, ' 

input, etc* 
. 3^. Each building faculty will 

have J>een directly involved 

with sharing Board/Staff 

views at least once eadi 

semester (tally) 
33. . Meet individually with^ 
""each Board member at 

least once each semester ' 

at the Board member's 

convenience. 
, 4.1 Board President and Super- 

intendent will prep:;re pro- y 



5^ Goals anSi Objective^ 



5k Serve as appointment secre* 
retary for Board ' 



ResponsibSities 



haviors consistent with ' 
district's MBO emphasis 



Board Goab andX>bjectives 
involving time schedules " 
and'^ppointments will 
meet st^dards 

« 

STAFF RELATIONS 



So 
That 



Results 



/ 



posed first draft of Govern- 
ing Board's 1975-76 Goals 
and dbjectives prior to 
Noveifiber 1 
•5.1. Daily tally 9f appointments 
will be maintaine^ 



Hoy^To 
Measure 



Standards 

IS. Superintendent, prior to Max, 
197^6, know by name every 
employee^in the district 
(checklist). 

1:9. Superintendent will meet 
with LCTA President on a . 
scheduled basis that will ^ ^ 



Assure that all district ' 
employees are actively 
involved in job enlarge* 
ment activities 



Encourage community and 
staff to improve district 
/programs 



Employees will improve 
their cfgciency and 
effectiveness 



Additional Item - 10-27.75 
LCUSD programs will 
'continue to be recognized 
for excellence and 
supported by staff and 
community ' 



average twice per month 
(checldist) 

2.1. Superintendent's Secretary, 
other dassified secretarial 
personnel and Superintendent 
will develop 1975-76 plan * 
for, secretarial/clerical in- 
service prior to November 1 

2.2» Assistant'Superintendent of 

Business and Superintendent ^ 
will develop a plan for 
maintenance and custodial 
in-sei^vice prior to November 1 

3.1. A completed plan for initiat- 
ing a child care center will 
be developed for consideration * 
of Governing Board pnoi to 
May 1,1976 

. m 



/ 




Principals should also determine their own goals and perfornh' 
ance objectives within the educational institution. The- goals 
should be reasonable and worthwhile. Below is an example o f one 
such goal statement' • * * 

r Gpab and Objectives for 1 975-76 
Principal 

I. COMMUNITY RELATIONS 

1. Members of theKiwanis Club will view Ihe high school 
program as one with high quality. At leas! three club 
meeting programs will be presented by myself or 
member; of the staff. 

2. At least 75% of the members of the PTA Board, in an 
anonymous survey will rate the high school's instruction- 
al program at least good, on a scale of poor, average, 
good,OE>excellent. 

3. The copimunity view of our athletic program vdll be 
improved through the articulation of our athletic philos- 
ophy by the athletic dtreclor and myself. 

4. Through participation on the Pasadena Area Coordinat- 
ing Council of Continuing Adult , Education, I will 
continue to improve ^nd enlarge the Adult Education 
courses offered 0^ the LCHS campus. 

n. INSTRUCTION 

V 

5. On all tests, our 1 1th and 12th grade students will 
average in the top decile on state norms, o; at least One 
grade level equivalent above actual placement. 

6. By January, 1976, a proposal on revised graduation 
requirements will be presented to the School Board for 
its consideration. 

7. Students and parents Will have an improved attitude 
toward our'/oreign language program as measured by 
feedback provided by the counseling staff .jlnd the 
department chairman.. \ 

i. The program of articulation between FIS and LC^IS will 
be improved over last year as perceived by the Super- 
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Intcndent, the Director of Instruction K-8. the two 
Principals, and Department Chairmen of both schools. 
' a. At least two fbhii in-service meetings will be held 
involving the total school slafrs. ' 
b* At least three departments will initiate meetings 
wilh their counterpartl^FIS. ^ 
9. Through participation on the User's Group of the Data 
Processing Consortium, I will help establish a functional 
\^test scoring program and an operational "California 
juidancc" system by June 1 976. - 
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IIL SELF BENEWAL 

10. By\^arch 1976, I will Jia^met with at least one 
university representative to explore the possibility of 
enterihg into a doctoral program. ^ 
IL Through attendance at management conferences as 
participant or presentor, I will sharpen my own manage* 
ment abilities as m^isured by the Superintendent. 
A2. I will organize and present at Jeast three programs on 
values and/or interpersonal relationships to groups in the 
community or to the school staff. 

iV. PuViL PERSONNEL SERVICES 

13. StudenU Vill perceive me asji strong, but fair, principal: 
one who listens to their point of view and demonstrates 
a Vesp^ct for It, as measured by an )inonymous survey/ 
taken in the Leadership Class and: the Principal's 
Adv^ry^Cbmmittee* r . 

14. Tlie community will have, an' Improved perception of $^ 
high school counseling services, as measured by feedback ' 

• from the PTA Board* 

15* Student accountability for attendance In class will be 
improved as a result of administratWely initiated sys- 
tems;. • • V 

y. MONITORING 

I • 

16, The general housekeeping standards of the higli school 

:erJ: - 1^0 ..■ 
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will bte perceived by community and stafr as being of 
' liighquajily. . " 

17. The high school MGM program will be a more visible and 
well structured program as a result of the effort? of the 
head counselor and the MGM teachers. I will meet with ' 
the, head counselor and approppati MGM teachers a^ 
feast twice during the year to discuss program progress. 

VI. AbMlNI§TRAtlON ' 

1 8u Serving for this year with the authority to select 
\ certiHcated personnel for recommendation of hiring, all 
j» leathers hired will be evaluated at the end of the year as 
having met Pistrlct standards without qualiricatlon. 

19. Studcnis, teachers; and parenU will, percelvf. tliat the 
' Hiigh ichoor administrative team is scnsRive to special 

needs each group. The team will be .viewed as 
effectively oidmlnistering the high school program . 

20. Each member of the team will be able to Id^tlfy 
distinct points of growth in the other members of the 
team. • * 

VII. EVALUATION OF PERSONNEL 

21 . All probationary certlflcated personnel will complete ihp 
evaluation process by March 1 . Ail appropriate steps will 
be completed on schedule by all evaluators. 

22. All permanent cerilficated personnel will be visited at 
least once by me. prior to May 1 , 1976. 

VIII. STAFF RELATIONS 

23/ lligh whool teachers wilt become more aware of the K-8 
instructional program and will have a positive attitude 
toyvard the worloif their colleagues at the other two 
' levels. 

24. All teachers at the high school will have, a better 
I understanding of the total school program througli: 
' a. Tlie work of the Committee on Inter-department 
Communication (Bfccntennial Committee), whicji I 



chair. f \ 
b. Joint meetings of at least-half of the departments 

prior to pre*registralion next Spring. 
25. All members of the District Administrative Staff will 
perceive me to be honest and open in my relations with 
the^n. They will view me as being supportive of the total 
District program, not just that of the high school. ' 

tX. MEMBERSHIPS HELD 

Data Processing Consortium 

Member- Users Group * 
Representative of Users Group to Board of Directors ' 
Pasadena Area Coordinating Council of Continuing Adult 
Education 
, KiwaQisOub 

^ Ciiairmai^. ' Vocational Guidance and Education Com- 
mittee ;^ 
Board of Directors -Hillside Developmental Learning 

Ls^'Canada Qiapter - American Red Cross - Board Member 
Profesiionat Memberships 
ACSA 
NASSP 
ASCD^ 

\ 

X. FIVE-YEAR PROFESSIONAL GROWTH PLAN ' 

(. 

June» 1976 - Decide on Doctoral program (go-no go) ' 
If I enter the Doctoral program, I will complete it by 1979, 
- at the latcit. Within five years, I plan to be a Superintendent 
of a small suburban school district. ' 

Atttmmdof ttw goal period, the jirinclpal Is judged on ho^ 
well he met hit obiecdveL The evehadoh k conducted by hh 
Immediete superior end is cohtelned In e report like dm exemple 
below. 
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Perforrotnce Review 

1974-75 i 
' ^" Principal 

<^ This is tliis principal's second year at tl)e lligii Scliool»iiis 11 tli ^ 
^year in Uie Dbtrict and 18tli year jn Uiejprofession. His'goals a^d 
bbj^ctives liave been demanding and lie lias, with one major 
exception, achieved them at in exern^hlTy level. 

He is, In my estimation, tiie rnost effective high school 
principal m have had. His instructional leadership qualities, plus 
the organizational format of the high school hav^llowed liim, as' 
principal, to attend matters heretofore unattended. 

4 

% Student Progress 

Goals and objectives in this area of responsibility have been 
""^^demandin^Und Have been adiieved. The quality pf programs has 
constantly been under review and reports to adniinistratlve'staff 
and Board have been of a very hi|^ quality. Tlie ipost recent 
Option II report is an example of this effort. 

^ 2, Learning Environment and Classroom Management 

m. 

Again, demanding goals and objectives have been developed 
and fulfilled. He and his administrative team have. constantly 
reviewed their individual responsibilities, and with the advent of 
cciordinatdr of attendance, needed Improvements have been made 
iii the counseling and discipline processes. ' 

An increased number of classroom teachers are talcing 
active Vole in the on-campus supervision. All of this effort has 
resulted.in higher student andstafi'morale. 

\ 3. Public and Professional Relations 

^nianding goals tnd objectives have again been achieved at a 
very l\jgh level. He has 'exceptional leadersljjp qualities. It is not_ 
surprising to nie that he ciiairs several groups that interface with 
(he High School and District. He worlced tliis^year as the' 
chafrman of the Pasadena Area G>ordinating Council for Adult 
Education and Ills efforts as chairman of the Data Processing 

FRir ^ ^ . 



Uscis ^Group are . noted. The area of public^d professional 
. relations is an area of responsibility in which » ihkl»J^e has made 
great strides Uiis year. He has a sensitivity to both the inside and 
outside functions needed to maintain a Ttrst class* secondary 
program. 

4. Professional fir^th 

. His"" professional growth activities for this school- year have 
centered on staff and administrative inservices. His objectives 
have been met in this responsibility area. Next year, he will be 
attending the Center of Educational Leadersliip inservice sessions. 
Those ^skill^llding activities should further sharpen his leader- 
"^skills. 

' / 

-A DtitelopmentdU>a|x^ '. 



The major goal and objective that he and 'l feel hns^t been 
adiieved concerns articulation of 4he 7-8 grade program with the 
high school. Hiis area wil l receive increased g mpliasls next y^ar 

Five- Year Professloiuil Qoals 

Within the next five years, he plans, to enter a doctoral 
program with a long »range goal of becoming' a suburban 
superintendent of schools. 

7. Summary ' * ^ 

This principal is viewed very highly>y his colleagues within 
the organizatibn ind it maintaining strong staff relations. His 
planning skills are superior ito those^pf his colleagues^Jn my view, 
he -represents a very stfong potential as a future district 
^superintendent. 



Director of^Instructiq^ 9-12/ District Su(ieriniendent 
LCIIS Princrpal « 

May 1% 1975 May 19,1975 



Date , V ^ " Date 
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La Canada tiigh School 
Ofnce of the Principal 



Meiuirio: SupcriiUendeul Date: May 16.1975 
Frc^: Schooll Principal. Subject: 1974-75 Assessment of 



Principal 



1. Student Progress 



-ERIC: 



A. Programs in Enj^ish.-Matli-, and Science now have demon- 
slrable sequences of skills and implemented procedures for 
tracking the progress of students. ^ 

B. Student achievement in English has been remarkably 
satisfying. ^ 

C. Foreign language ]ws rewed^t|iieir progqim^to bettej^ 
True aWevenient of language sHlls, rafher than.**mastering. 
the system.'* > * ' ^ ^ , ' ^ 

(ti by o m stud e nts this y e ar d mws 
' continued high level, in compaqson with other districts in 
California. The I2tli grade class contains an extraordinary 
number of top students -as reflected in the number of 
National Megt Finalists and state testing results. 

2* Learning Environment and Classroom (School) Management 

A. With changes made> the Administrative structure this 
year,*the followingliasoccurrcd^ 

(1) Improved counseling services. 

(2) Greatly improved discipline procedures. Specific: I 
have not been involved in a single student discipline 
case this year. 

(3) Some improvement Ui the attendance accounting 
system. Still much' room for improvement. The 
coordinator in, attendance will be focusing on this 
for next year. 

(4) Management of Instructional Program has resided 
ahnost entirely in my office, causing a system 
overload. I intend to share some of these responsi- 

""^ bilities wUh the head counselor next year. . 

B. General student morale has been positive this year. Teach- 
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^ crs arc reporting that students uje ••sticking with thel; 
^ /studies'* better than In the past, as the end of tlie year 
approaches. ^ " ' • 

C. Staff tnoK0 has been high this year. No majdir conflicts 
bet^n tcacliers/adniinistrators/counselors have caused 
aiQr dislocation of staff at titudes and feelings. 
Campus supervision and monitoring has Improved greatly. 
Teachers are participating in this function in a formal 
~r Program for the ^rst time in a number of years. The 

~ ^*nlnlstraHve-4eamrtxccpting mylelf, has participated 

more than in the pas^ contributing to a reasonably tight 
activify.period and lunch period control. ^ 
E. The Optjpn II program has relieved a number of pressures 
* IJat; previously impacted both studenU and' teachers. It 
V ' - .^^jMo a viable alternative to our junior and senior 
/^udcnls. . " 

3. Profttsional Growth 

Our high school In-Service Program this year has accomplisjied 
• the following: J » 

A.» An organized, deparCment by department, assesTmenTof 
qur current instructional program. * ^ 

. ^ Systematic plans for changes in the Instructional Pro- 
gram. ? ^ ^ 
C Dcpartifupt ChW^ assuming ^'teadership positions 
within their department and wilhinthe total faculty. 

% , • 1 . 

4. Public and Profttsional Rtlatlons 

- A. School' and its program is ^wed in a quite .positive light 
tlirough Bobrd Reports, press releases^ and my interface 
*i with the CTA. ^ / . 

B. Organizationsund positions held: % 
^ (I) KiwanU 

a. Ch^mian - Vocational .Guidance Cbmmittec 
U Chairman - Ad Hoc Cbnimittpe to work with ' . 
the Ifillslde Development Learning Center 
(2) ftisadcna Area C6ordin»4in^ Council for Adult 
-|i)ntlnuing Education - Dlstrfct Renrescnratlve 



(3) North Satt Gabriel Valley Data Processing Con- 
^ \ . sortium < 

a. Member - User Croup 
*b. User Group representative to (he Board of 
Directors " * 

(4) La Canada Chapter - American Red Cross - Vice 
Chaijman 

(5) Membership held in: . 

LGTA - apparently for the last ye^r 
CTA -Apparently for the last year 
ACSA 
- NASSP 
ASCD . 

' * ». * " 

Summarizing, I feel very confident that I have achieved the 
gieat ' majority of my goals Vnd objectives, and that I have 
identified ways in whiciv to remediate those areas where J met less 
than comp lete.success> 



^ ^ UOimidiUnineAlkhoipl District* 

, ^ StatemenKof Gods and Objectives 



Name ^ ^ — — Date 

Current Assignment and School 



aass- Step— ^ 

^ K Staiemeni of Goals and Obiectives 

A Student Progress - ^ 

' 1 r Every student in Eng. 2.AB4 will be able to write an 
* organized five*paragraphe»ay consisting of: 
a. a beginning paragraph in which the central idea 
is introduced, and 
^ b.. three supporting paragriyihsWhich express their 
* topics clearly in the topic sentences, and 
c. a concluding paragraph which summarizes the 
main thougiit an^ subordinate paragraph topics. 
Measurement: 

topic s|nd thesis seldtences which express the main 

^ cw4 ' 
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idea of the paragraph and essay; 
raovement from a generqltzaUon In the topic 
sentence to speclfu^^xamples and support in suc- 
ceeding sentences; 

summarizing skill and sense of conclusion at the end 
of the essay; 

growth ih each of the above skills recorded on 
student writing (all 1st semester students have 
' completed. 2/24/75) 

2. 80% of the students in Eng. 2AD4 and Eng. 3-4 will 
be able to recognize the signiflcance of the charac- 
ters and theme the author has created and will be 
able to reflect that /ecopiiUon in writing and 
speech. 

ability to interpret symbols and images 
ability to make inferences about characters 
ability to draw conclusions . 
^'abilityUo determine author's intent 
abittiy to determine signiflcance 

^ ability to compare and contrast * 

Tlie abilit^ies will be continually practiced in class 

distiussion, writing exercise, and reading tests (more than 

half completed. 2/24/75). 

3. 70% of the students in Eng. 2AB4 and Eng. 34 will 
. be able lo discover specific ways in which their 

writing needs to be Improved, and wUI be able to 
independently implement Improvements. 
Measurement: 

completion of grammar units ^related to written 
grammatical weakness; 

abHity to condense thoughts througli increased use 
of phrase and clause modifjcation; 
ability to increase and/or reorganize support within 
individual paragraphs to produce consonance with 



ability to mprove expository skills by developing 
ideas through definition, through classification, and 
by specific examples; 
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B. Learning Emiwfment and Classroom Mamgemeht ' 

4. - Instruction will be provided to diagnose u{id meet 
' ttie majority of student needs most efTectively by 

individualized writing analysis and by periodic 
writing conferences with every student in which 
^ student and teacher mutually agree upon how 

his/her writing may be improved (at least one 
conference; 2 with most, 2/24/74). 
Measurement: . ^ * 

increase of student suggestions for improvements, 
decrease of teacher suggestions 
» 

5. Student motivation and interest in current trends in 
language-and literature will be fostered by bulletin 
boardfs and other visual displays in the classroom. 
Student self-expression and independent writing will 
be encouraged througli journal writing labs In which 
tlie^tudeht reacts to a wide variety of stimuli. 

Measurenient: 

observation of student interest 
periodic journal entry reviews 

C Professional Growth (Personnel electing Planned^ Ap- 
proved Program conCplete and attach form 4022.6) 

6. I will increased my teaching effectiveness by regular 
evaluaflioif oC-iny lesson plans and curriculum units 

^ and by seeking student evaluation of class activities. 

7. I will expose myself to new developments and 
methods of teaching through attending one confer* 
ence and studying new materials drawn from the 
English Journal and publishers (three conferences 
attended, 2/24/75). ' . 

' 8. As second-period team leader, I will offer and 
encourage othec team members fo offer e^cctives 
incilfiling literature of value ai|d substance and 
assignments which demand' the best efforts from 
students. 
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D, Public and Professional Relations 

9. I will establish an atmosphere of mutual coopera- 
lion with ptfrents by calling ihem when needed and 
by sending home during the year four progress 
letters for each student in Eng. 2AB (2 progress 
letters sent 2/24/75). 

E. Other ResponsibiliUes 

10. As coordinator ^f the Eng. 2 AB writing curriculum, 
I will continue to establish guidelines and provide 

^ materials to other Eng. 2AB teachers so (hat a 

\ ^ greater uniformity of Eng! 2AB writing proficiency 

^ . may be achieved. 

11. I will strengthen extra-class relallonships with ^stu- 
\ dents and faculty by supporting and attending 

\ athletic and non-athletic student activities through- 
out the year (renewed: 2/24/75). 

II. Conditions which may affect achievement of objectives dted 
may be attached. All objectives are subject to revision. 

III. The above Statement of Goals and Objectives is assessed as 
— Demanding or Acceptable. 



Bvaluator's Signature Evaluee's Signature 

T 

October, 23, 1974 October 25. 1974 

"Da^O . Date 

La Canada Unified SchooTDiStrict 



Memorandum 



To: Governing Board Members 

From: Clerk of the Board - . * 

Subjedt : Bo^rd of Trustees Statement of Goals and Objectives 

1974-75 ^ ' * 
Date: December 10, 1974 
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The Board of Trustees will continue to expand its efforts to 
maintain meaningful two-way communication with staff, 
students and community. ' 

Objectives ^ ^ 

A. Etach member of the' Board will visit each school in the 
district at least once each yeaf with an emphasis on 



Mmintum Acceptable Levd 

'AH schools will be visited by at least one board member. 

Method of Measurement ^ ^ 

Tally * of visits by principals. 

B. ilfe Board will meet at least once each semester with the 
augmented administrative staff to increase undeirstanding 
between the nianagement team and the Board. 

Mutimum Acceptable Level 

An increase in understanding by a majority of the members 
of the management team and by a majority of the memUers 
of the Board, 

Method of Measurement 
Affirmative response to questionnaire 

C. The Bo;ird will meet with parent groups to listen and 
\ exchange ideas. 



Mimmum Acceptable Level 

At least one Board member will meet at least once each 
year with the La Canada PTA Council, with three PTA 
executive boarijs or at parents* meeting in the district. 

Method of Measurement 
Tally of visits 

Public Communication • 

D.The Board will ' continue to prepare articles of 



classroom visitation and st9ff dialogue. 





coininunUy interest for publication by local newpapcrs. 



Minbmm Acceptable. Levd 

At least tliree ^cles will be published during the school 
year. 7 



Minimum Acceptable Levd . 

Based upon requests by studen ts. ^ 

\ \ 

Method of Measurement \ 
Record of dates of requests and dates of re^nses. 

II. Managemant \ 

nie Board'will continue to fulfill' its responsibilities with 
regard to efficient and effective management finances, 
personnel, physical facilities and planning. \ 

ObjecUves ^ V 

A. Tlie\ Board* will review pertinent policy statements for 
timeliness. " \ 

Minimum Acceptable Lfvd . 
^le Boardrwill review one policy series (and related 
procedures) during each two4nonth period. 

Method of Measurement ^ 

Reports from Bgard members of policies reviewed. 

B. The Board Will request review of long-range plans in the 
^ areas of Xmabces, facilities and personnel annually by 

March 1. Special attention vAli be given to replacement 
of administrative personnel and long^nge needs pertain- 
ing to replacement of largf eoulpment items. 





Smdent Communication ' , 

E. The Board will continue to be sensitive and responsive to 
student coQcernsand communications. 




Minimum Acceptable Level 
Update in each category by March 1 • 

' Methods of Measurement 
Report date and copy of reports . 
C Tlie Board will assess the current Health Insurance Plan. 

Minimum Acceptable Level 

Decision on Health Insurance Plan by March IS« 

• ✓ * 
Method of Measurement 
Stated • 

D.The Board will ideHtify, by February 1,. arias for staff 
review which will serve as a basis for anticipated Meet 
and Confer sessions. 



Minimum Acceptable Level 
Identification of areas forstaff review by February. 

Method of Measurement 
Written dated reports/ . 
E. Ttie Board will convene a District Advisor/ Committee 
.to review current educational issues relating to: 1. 
Emptoye^y Employee Relations, 2. Impact of Serrano ~ 
Priest School Finance and 3* Curriculum Changes and 
».the Implications for La Canada Unified Scliool District. 

Miniinum Acceptable Level 

Committee will be appointed and functioning by February 
1,1975. 

Method of Megpirement . 

A completed committee report of flndings and recommend-' 
' ations will be presented at a Governing Board Meeting priori 
to February 1976. 

III. Instructional Program * 

Tlie Board of Trustees will continue its efforts to keep the 
educational program of the district in close'rclationsliip4o 
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the adoptea District Educational PhUosophy and Educa- 
tional Goals. 

Objectives 

A. The Board wilt review and update Policies 100 and 110 
Annually prior to December 1. , 

Minbmm Acceptable Levd - 

Al least one Bosfd member will work with a committee 
selected by the Superintendent and be prepared to discuss 
proposed additions and changes by December 1 . 

• 

Method of Measurement 

Report to the Board « ' 

B. The Board wUI request review of specific educational 
programs. 

Miftimm Acceptable Levd ' 

By January I, Board members will indicate to the Board 
President, educational programs to be reviewed by the 
prorcssional staff. 

MetKod ofMeamrement 

Tally pf requests made and requests fulfdled. 

C. The Board wUI solicit from its professional staff alter- 
nate, plans to ipiprove the effectiveness of the teaching/ 
learning process. 

Minimum Acceptable Level . , * 

The Board will request the Directors of Curriculum to 

report to the Board periodically on alternate pl^ns which 

are being studied or which appear to merit study. Within 

tlie resources of the District the Board will allow time and 

provide resources for studying plans which appear to have 

merit. 

Method oj^Meastvrement 

Reports from the Directors of Curriculum on alternate 
plans which are being considered. 
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p. The Board will make* a study related to so-called 
personal valuW (traditions, ethics, values) wlilch affect 
or whic.h may affect personal decisions. The purpose of 
the study will bo- to identify values which mi^ht be. 
^ ' considered as appropriate to include in the course of 
study. • ^ 

Minumm Acceptable Level / 
Adoption before June 3p, 1975 of a plai/of action to 
' complete the study, Induding designation of personnel 
(Board, staff, committees) who wUl participate, method of 
reporting and time lines* 

Method of Measutement 

Board minutes. ; * V ^ 

tV. Personal Growth 

The Board of Jrustees will commit itself individually and 
collectively improve its knowledge and skill of educational 
matters. 

Obiectivcs 

A. Each Board member will attend at least dne conference 
conducted by a recognized school board or Administra- 
tive association. 

<k 

Minimum Acceptable Level 
Stated 

Method of Measurement 
Report of attendance 

B. in addition to reading regularly all publications received, 
each Board member will read at least one book each 
semester that relates to current educational matters. 

Minimum Acceptable Level 

At least three board members will read four books during 
t^e school year. 
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' * . Method of Measurement 

RepofisHo the Board* y 
. C Thc Board wUt, throi^ the Superintendent's office, ^ * 
request ttpotii on^ Icglsjatlyn as it affects the school 
district. ' * 

Minimum Acceptable Level 

Except for^mergency legislation, the Board Will be made 
aware of legislation that requires action by the district prior 
to the Uiiie when Action Is required. Except for emergency 
'cgljfe^lon, the, Board will be made aware, within a 
reasonable time after ^enactment, of ^egijlation which 
establishes new programs or eliminates or restricts establish- 
^ * ed programs or Which requires increased expenditures from 
lofcal funds or which deafs with personnel 

: , ' Method of Measurement 

' Written dated brief ^summaries of the legislation submitted 
to ti]p l^oard not later than the Effective date of the 
V legislation (other than emergency legislation). 
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Materiab Provided With One Study From 
UOiiiada,CSdifor^ 

V 
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CASE STUDY NUMBER THREE 
Lake Wishtagton School Dlrt^t, Washington 

Daniel Sullivan 

On Febnmy 5. 1973, the take Washfngtb{ School District 
J- Number 414 in Kirkland, Washington, adopted a revised policy 
^statement retarding the evaluation of the performance of its 
lZ»dministrators. The purpose of that effort was, to establish an 
^evaluation systent whiih wouM improve the quality of instruction 

^i . ^ ' \ 

' ^ I. Strengthening positive motivation througli recognition of 
performance and accomplishment. 

2. Providing an understanding of the administrator's assign- 
ment and major performance areas. 

.3.- Fostering communications on performance through multi- 
level evaluationjind review. . - 

4. Establisliing dtfcpmented performance as a decision base for 
personnel actions. 

Insuring the compatabllity of adinlnUtrator objectives and 
District goals. 



^ The evaluation plan is administered in the foltowing manner: 
• ' A(^nistrator Peifomjance Evaluation • 

, ' A. Ganwal Evaluation of Perf ormincB 

A Writtcn^valuatlon of^performaUce takes place annually and 
IncliXs a midyear conferehipe. The purpose ojf^the midyear 
' conference is taorally review the aamlnlstrator'spcrfomwnce. 

• 0. Stoff/Pefir Evaluation of Performance 




An administrator slwll give each staff memfier for ^yhom he is 
/ directly respoitslbleHhe opportunity to complete an Admlnlstra- 
/ tor Performance Evaluation. Wljcther the administrator shares the 
ri»ulls of'ti«ese evaluations with his supervisor is optjonal with 
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the administrator. 

A written evaluation of perrormance by a peer cliosen by the 
administrator may take place annually. ' 

C. Evaluation of Managemtnt By Objectives 

»^ * * 

Evaluation of established objectives tak^ place annually and 
also includes a midyear conference. Evaluation is performed by * * 
(I) the administrator and (2) his immediate supervisor, 

1. Establishment of^bjectives and Plans Jpr /ccomplish-,,'^ 
ment. Objectives and plans for their accomplishment *is 
established jointly in a planning conference by the super-.^J'' 
visor and the^dministrator to be evaluated. The conference 

» sliould also include definition of the criteria to be used In^^ 
measuring accomplishment. A copy should be provided for^ 
both the st^pervisor and the administrator being evaluated. 
Objectives established sliould goristder current District, 
schoot^or department goafi. ^ % 

2. Midyear Conference. A review conference will be held 
between the administrator zf^d his supervisor at midyear. 
Progress should be reviewed at this point and effort 
redir^eckd^ as deemed necessary by th^ two persons in- 
volved. ^ 

3. Final Review Conference. ^^lln^l review confer^ce is hcJA 
between the l^ministratprvand his supervisor prior i^^Sunc 
30. ftrior to this conference, both the administrator and 
supervisor should have completed the evaluation instru- 
ment, the conference should include a polnt-by«:point 
review of phm$ and accomplis|unent as seen by both - 
parties. ^ * ; 

> ■ •* 

D. Documentation and filing . 

The completed and signed general evaluation and the manage^ 
menl by objective work sheet wjll be placed in the administrator's 
evaluation file and will be fttcd with the immediate supervisor." 
Tlic completed subordinate/peer evaluation may, at the discretion, 
of the. administrator, be included in hfaLmluation file. flTie 
completed and signed summary evaluation and response will be ^ 
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forwarded to Personnel Services for inclusion in ihe administra- 
tor's personnel file. . • ^ 

E. ^chedult^of Events for Evaluations 

1. June 1 - October 15 

■ ■ / 

Review previous evaluations. ' / * . 

Complete and review administratorrs outline of duties and 

supervisor's response. I / 

« Complete and review statement /of uniqu^ factors ind ^ 

esla^ish objectives. 

2. December 1 - February 15 

* ( 

♦ » ' - 

Midyear revi^ conference.. 

3. March 1 - Sune 30 

r Complete evalualioibof objectives. . ' * 

Administrator reirelvcs and reviews staff/peer revaluation.^ 
Complete general evaluation of] peiformance. 
Supervisor submits signed summary evaluation and response 
to Personnel Services^ . ' 

F. Adjusting drlevances ^ 

• 1 . Definiifons. * , . , 

(a)"Cr!eyanGe" mc^ns a complplnt^ by a certificated 
^nployee concerning the application of VAdminlstrator 
Performance Evaluation"; ^ . 
' (b)"Grievant" means a certificated employer of the District 
having a grievance; ^ 
(c)Tertificalcd Employee" means any employee of the , 
Lake Washington Scliool District as defined in Ihe state 
c . *code; * . » 

(dyOrganization" means that organization which. has~won 
<«^^ a majority In an election to represent the District's 
^ certificated employees as provided in the state code; 
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(e)''Districl" means Lake Washington School District 
Number 414; 

(0 "Board" means Lake Washington School District Num- 
ber 414; 

(g)''Superintendcnt" means the District's chief administra- 
tive officer; 

(hyAdminlstrative Supervisor" means anyone who lias 
s<^rvisory responsibilities as part of his job description; 

(i)"Ncxt Appropriate lihe? Administrator" means the* 
individual who has Supervisory responsibility for the 
administrative supervisor to whom the grievance is 
orginally submitted; 

0) **Crifevance Review* Request ^Form" hieans a printed 
form utilized in the process of adjusting grievances under 
this procedure. The form shall include: • 



The facts upon which the grievance is baseM. 
A reference to the section of "Administrator Perform- 
ance Evaluation" alledged to have been violated. 
The remedy sought. 

(k)Words denoting gender shall include Jhe masculine^ 
' feminine, and neuter^ and words denoting number sliall 
include both the singular and the plural. 

2. Time Limlis. The adjustment of grievances shall bp ac* 
complished as rapidly as possible. To that end, the number 
^f days within which each step is prescribed to be. 
accomplished ^hall be considered as maximum and every 
pffort shall be/made to expedite the process. Under unusual 
circumstances, theitime limits prescribed in this statement 
may be extended by mutual consent of the gricvaiii and Jhc 
person or'persons by whom his grievance is being consider* 
ed. To the extern that time limits are expressed in days, the 
dajfs shall conWst of school days except that after June 1 
they shall conslkt of all days exclusive of weekends anJ 
holidays $o tliat jthc grievance may be adjusted before the 
close^^of the schoil yearxjr as soon Ihetcafter as is possible. 
Grievance claims/ involving retroactive compensation sliall 
be^ limited io/no more than 30 days prior to written 
.submission of grievance-^ p.- 
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3. Representation. At his request at each formal step in the 
procedure the grievant ipay be represented by the Organiza* 
tion; however, the Organization shall not be obligated to 
represent any grievant. Adjustments shall not alter the 
terms of Administrator Performance Evaluation." 

4. Qass Grievances, In case of a number of individual 
grievances involving io principle the saoic dispute, subject 
to the consent of the employees involved, one employee's 
grievance shall be mutually selected as representing the 

^ typical grievance. All decisions of that grievance will be 

w binding on the other grievances. 

5. Confidentiality. All matters pertaining to specific griev- . 
ances shall be confidential information and shall not be 
unnece^ssarily or indiscriminately related, disclosed or di* 
vulged by any participant in the grievance adjusting process 
or by any employee or director of the District. AIJ, 
docunients, communications and records dealing with' 
grievances and their adjustment shall be filed separately 
fruni the grievant's personnel file and two years after the 
adjustment hasjesulted, all such documents, communica* 

' tiuns, and records including those held by the Or^nization, 
* excepting a record of the grievance and the final adjustment 
thereof, shall be destroyed. 

6. Freedom from /{epma/. individuals involved in g^rlevance 
adjustment proceedings, whether as a grievant, a witness, a 
representative of the Organization, or«)therwise, shall not 
suffer any restraint, interference, discrimination, coercion 
or reprisal on account of their participation in the grievance 
adjusting process. 

7. Assistance in Investigation. During the course of any 
investigation by the Organization, either to determine 
whether it will represent a grievant or to enable it to 

, represent the grievant effectively, the District shall cd- ^ 
operate with the Organization.anfi furnish to it information 
germane to the grievance subject to the consent and 
knowledge of the grievant. 

8. Procedures. ^Eyety effort shall be made to resolve griev- 
ances, or p<ittential grievances, through free^^nd informal 
communications between the grievant and his immediate 
administrative supervisor, (lowever, if such informal pro- 
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cesses fail to provide an acceptable adjustment of the 
grievance, then the giievance may be processed as follows: 

Step 1: The grievant, or at his request the Organization on 
his behalf, may submit an executed Grievance Review 
Request Form to the grievanfs immediate administrative 
supervisor who shall arrange for a meeting to take. place 
within five days after receipt of the form. The grievant, a 
representative of the Organization (if the Organization 
accepts the grievant's request for representation) and the 
gricvanfs immediate administrative supervisor shall attend 
the meeting. In addition, both the administrative supervisor 
shall provide the grievant with a written response to the 
Grievance Review Request within three days after the 
meeting. 

Step 2: If the grievance is not adjusted at Step I to the 
satisfaction^ of the grievant, then the grievant, or at his 
request ilie recognized employee Organization acting on his 
behalf, may refer the grievance to the next appropriate line 
administrator within five days after receipt of the written 

• answer prescribed in Step 1, or within eiglit days after the 
meeting prescribed in Step I is held, whichever is the later. 
The administrator shall arrange to meet with Ihe grievant 
and with a representative of the Organizal'ion (if the. 
Organization accepU the grievanfs request for representa- 
tion) within five days after the grievance has been referred 
to him. Both the administrator and the grievant may have 
present others who miglit contribute to an acceptable 
adjustment of the grievance. The administrator shall pro- 
vide his written .decision concerning the grievance and any 

adjustment of it to the grievant within (hree days after the 

^meeting. ♦ 

Step 3: If the grievance is not adjusted at Step 2 to the 
satisfaction of the grievant, then the grievant, or at* his 
request the Organization acting oahis behalf, may refer the 
grievance to the Superintendent withirf four days after 
receipt of the written answer prescribed in Steffi, or within 
seven days after tfie meeting prescribed in Step 2 Is held, 
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whichever is Ihe laler. The Superinlendenl or his designee 
shall arrange- to nieejt with Ihe grievanl and wilh a 
respresenUlivc of the Organization (if the Organizatioi^ 
accepts the grievanfs request for representation) withhi five 
days after the grievance has been referred to him. Both the 
Superintendent or his designee and the grievant may have 
present others who might contribute to an acceptable 
adjustment of tlie grievance. The Superintendent or his 
designee shall provide his written decision concerning the 
grievance and any adjustment of it to the grievant within 
five days after the meeting: The Superintendent sliall not 
delegate an individual who has been involved in one of the 
• previous steps. 

Step 4: ArbitmUohCii'^^ is not satisfied with the 
disposition of his grievance' at Step 3, or if the Superin- 
tendeiit or his designee has not provided a written decision 
within the time limits prescribed in Step 3, then the 
grievanVor at his request the Organization acting on his * 
bclialf, may have the matter submitted to final and binding 
arbitrationr under the rules and administration of tlie 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation Services. 

If a d<^inand for arbitration is not filed within ^5 days of 
the date on which the meeting prescribed in ^tep 3 is held, , 
then the grievance shall be deemed withdrawn and that 
specific grievance may not be re-entered. 

Kach party shall bear the full costs for its representation In 
the arbitration. The fees of the arbiter shall be divided 

*equall^ between the District and recognized employee 
Organization, provided, however, that the .recognized 
enjployee Organization declines to represent the grievant 
elects to proceed to arbitration without representation by 
the Organi/4ition, then the fees of the arbiter shall be paid 
one-half by the District and oneJ^alf by the grievant. 

). Deviation front Procedure Grievances involving an adminis- ' 
trator above the levd of unit administrator may be initiated * 
at Step 2 or Step 3, whichever is appropriate. 
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Before tlw administrators qouM be evaluated, the planners had 
to decide on what a good administrator vvai Tliey devised the 
'following description of a nhijel adthinistrator and his/her 
performance. \ 

Indicniors of AdministratoXEffcctivcness 

} v 
iudicutors of adminislruJive cffeirtivencss are listed in seven 
^li|sk areas. The categories of the tasKS are: 
A. Curriculum and Instruction 
■ B. Staff Personnel 

C. Pupil Personnel 

D. Finance and Business Management 

E. School Buildings and lujuipnient 

F. School-Cmnniunity Relations 
C. Professional Growth 

Tkneatli the heading of each task category will be descriptions 
of administrative performance which will be hidicators of 
effecfi veness. Fc\v of these descriptkms will he appropriate for all 
administrators. Vie descriptions of performance cover all levels of 
administration in the Lake Wasjiington School District. 

A. Curriculum ami Instruction 

* * 

I. The effective educational administrator responsible for 
curriculum and instruction coordinates his efforts with the 
efforts of others for cooperative development of the 
instructional program. , ^ 

a. Initiates, administers, and facilitates systematic develop- 
~ — nienf^of a school system philosophy specifying Instruc- 
tional and currictilar objectives. 

b. Assumes leadership in developing school, departnieniaf, 
or area philosophy consistent with school system philos- 
opiiy. . 

c. Contributes to the development of system-wide curricu- 
Inr structure consistent with school system philosophy. 

d. Develops administrative structure and defines adminis- 
trator responsibihties in the area of ciirricurum and 
instruction. 
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c Provides leadcrsliip for llic develop.ua.l of coiiiprchcn- 
* sivc goals a.ul relalei sequences of pcrlonuancc objcc- 
lives for>«iicuiar curricilmn areas. Analyzes results 
ajul revises b41s and sequences accordingly. ^ 
r. Ctmperativelyj develops insUuclional guidelines and re- 
soi/ftes. and^n.akes provisions for llieir use anil reline- 

men I. ^ . 

g. Develops^' ana/or admliMslers assessmciU progran. and 
in-scr«ice programs for slaff members. 

h. l-slablishes and iiiaiulains a professional library lor slall 

i. Itevelops programs of sludenl aclivilies consislenl willi 
school dislricl ohilosopliy. 

i Organizes and ^ministers supplemenlal programs based^ 
oividenlified needs of ihose served by ll.e progranis. 
. In ciH,pcra.ion will, o.l.er s.aff numbers. U.e cfTechve 
cduca.ional adminislralor" responsible for curriculum and 
i,«lrut;lion consislenlly seeks improvemcm of mslruelion 
and i)f llie tolaf inslructional program. , 

a. ' Keeps- informed about significant new developments m 

curriculum and instruction. 

b. Stimulates aniLssists staff nwiubers in investigatmgand . 
evaluating prouilsing new developments. , • 

c. Works with staff in the implementation of instructional 
chaiiges under way in tine district. 

d Works 'with staff in his area of responsibility so as to 
' support and strengthen the Career Compensation llan. 

(1) works lowarrslarfciioperationand support. 

(2) assists staff members in selecting, appropriate 
ami. significant objectives for professional 

growth. ' • 

■P (3) assists in development and execution of profes: 
sional growth plans, including means of 
measurement. 
(4) conipletes required general evaluations as out- 
lined in Career Compensalion Plan,^ 
c. Conducts research projects related to curiT|iluin and 
instruction as appropriate. 
" f Obtains and disseminates information and initiates pro- 
■ posals relal^ to supplemental funding of 
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curriculum uiul instruction projects. 



'g. In c(H)|icration with staff, evaluates and makes liconi- 

niencUtions concerning luaterials.and texts. 
It. Works for curriculum developmenl and improveni^wf^' 

instruction. ' ' 

i. Prepares annual reports As requested of slaUis, accom- 
plishmerits, needs, unresolved isgues in area of responsi- 
bility. 

j. Attempts to resolve conllicts within area of responsi' 
bility. 

k. roll(|Ws «yjfematic plan for involving conunynity, stiilT 
and st^udents in cnrricular and instructional plannirtg., 

1. ConlrihiUcs^to overall efforts by accepting responsibility 
for special assignments. 

3. Tlie effective educational administrator responsible for 
curriculum and instruction cooperatively develops and 
implements changes of viewpoint, teaching strategies, and 
school program to serve varying needs of stiulcnls. 

a. Works cooperatively with staff members lo increase 
flexibilily in inslruciion. 

b. Works with staff in development and application x)f 
teaching strategies wliich place students in active roles 
(e.g. - student-teacher planning). 

c. Dcvelo|>s programs of voluntary activities based on 
students' interests. 

d. Identifics'and uses special abilities of staff members and 
students in particular activities. , 

e. Provides for systematic review, evaluation, and fefine- * 
ment of methods for ilieetingmdfvith!::! differences. 

f. Develops and refines mefliodsjof reporting pupil progress 
which are consistent with mstructional objectives for 
individual students. 

4, Tlie .effective educational administrator responsible for 
instructional rest)urccs and services organizes and adminis- 
ters instructional resources and services to meet the needs 
of students* teachers and administrators by: 
a. Participating in the selection and ordering of materials 

for all instructional resource centers. 
SujKJrvising the collection of recommendations fof 
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addiUonul instrucliona'l muleriuls Trom (cuchcrs ^nd 
admmisUators. 

c. Providing in-service workshops for instructional person^ 
nel in the utili/ation or audio*visual equipment and the 
construction or visual materials. 

d. Ensuring that appropriate instruction .in the proper use 
or instructional resource Tacilities and materials is 
^provided Tor staTr and students. « 

B. Staff Personnel 

1. Recruitment and Selection: • 

The errective educational^ administrator responsible Tor' 
recruitment and selectiim: , ^ 

a. CiK)pcratively an^f appropriately participates in jhe 
employment cycle of tlie school system. 

b. Actively participates in the development and implement- 
ation of recruitment programs and selection procedures 
for certificated personnel. . ^ ^ 

c. Develops recruitment materials and works with other 
educational administrators in recruiting and employment 
ordassirieji personnel, 

d. Attempts (o correlate the effectiveness of selection 
procedures with teaching performance. 

e. Develops a plan and/or assists Htuumalyzing causes of 
y employee turnover and retentfoji. 

f. ^ Provides information and' suggestions for upgrading the 

elTectiveness of the substitute teacher program. 

g. Uncotiruges capable student teachers in the sch6ol 
system to seek a teaching career. 

2. Assignment, Load and Transfer: 

Tlie effective educational administrator responsible for 
assignment, load and transfer: ^ 

a. Implements scIuh)I board policies pertinent to these 
areas. 

b. Consults with other administrators regarding assignment 
procedures and enlists their cooperation in making the 
-process as effective as possible. 

c. Makes work assignments, when possible, based on Jhe 
strengths of the individual in relation to the description 
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of his jof). 

il. Makes ;tssignincn(s on the busis of (he indivtduars 

(lunlificuiions and, when possible, consideration of his 

desire for {he nssignmenL ' ^ 

e. Mak^s instrucUonul and service louifs cquituble and as 

fair as possible, 
r. Cooperates with othpr aduiinistratois in deteimintng 

assignment, loatl and translcr requirements for the 

school system. 

3. Oiientingthc School Employee: 

The effective educational admiiiistratoV responsible for 
orientijig the new sdiool employee: ^ ^ 

^ a. Develops' orientation programs to introduce new luirson- * 
nel to the school system and the communily. 

b. Designs orientation programs which naturally lead into 
the in-service training programs of the school system. 

c. CiH)perales in the development of programs and proce- 
dures which provide the opporlunity fo^xperienccd 
staff ()eit^onnel to ^ssist new employees. 

4. Development of J*crsonri<5l: ' — 

'fl^e effective educational administrator responsible \\n 

developing staff personnel: 
. a. Coo|)crates in developing comprehensive in-service edp- 
cation programs which arc well-organi/ed and well- 
planned. 

h. Conuuunicates with members of the school system the 
nature of the professional devdopment program ajid 
how its objectives relate to their areas of concern, 

c. Provitles opportunities for selected professional devclo|)- 
me^t experiences for school employees, under hissilpere 
vision. 

d. Utilizes a wide variety of in-service techniques and tools 
in implementing the program in order to meet the needs 
and interests of Die whole staff, i.e., workshops, brain- 
storming, bu/z scFssions^ demonstrations, group discus- 
sions and role (ilayhig; 

e. Supports in-service training programs on a system-wide 
basis. 

5. Staff Nianagcinent Role: 

The effective educational administrdtor responsible for 
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Toslcring (he sluTr luanagciuciU jule: 

a. Develops a awperalive and positive relallonyiip wilh 
other school personnel to achieve the g(Kils of the school 
system* 

b. Stimulates staff morale, promotes organizational pur- 
* pose and readiness to change. 

- c. lixliibits ratiiSnal administrative behavior in job-relevant 

situ|tions whiclr encourages other school personnel to ^ ^ 
trust and respect his leadership. 

d. S^eks a balance between concern for organi/iitionnl 
iVccds and personal satisfaction. 

e. Kc^presents management at the various levels (as ap* 
pr« )priale) of (he grievance procedure. 

6. Perso mel Administration and Un^ployee Organizations: 

■ Tlie yeffectivei educational administrator responsible for 
'4sttSDlishing positive relationships with employee organiza- 
tions: 

a. Operates within his appropriate role' in the organiza- 
tional plan of the school system. 

b. Bncourages informal organizations. 

Cooperates in establishing a communication procedure ^ 
whereby problem-situations or concerns can be discussed 
hi terms of the goals and objectives of the school system, 
d. Strives for relationships with employee organizations 
which will encourage such organizations to assist in the 
attainment pf the further development of each employee 
in meeting the sc1kh)1 system's goals and objectives, r 

7. S|)ecial llducation Programming: 

Tlie effective edi^cgitionai adfiiinistrator responsible for 
Special Txlucation programs mairilains, supports, and devel- 
ops prograiu(s) of Special liducation by: 

a. Disseminarinj^^ifonnation about services of Special 
Education, types of disabilities served, and methods of 
referral. ^ 

b. Tollowhig systematic procedures for identifyijjg students 

in, need of Special. luliication services and for placement ^ 
in Special fulucatmn. 

c. rormulating and following specific procedures for in; 
corporating Special lulucatlon into the total school 
progr:jm and for including Special Education students in 
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Ihc (olal program of school activilics. 
d. Working olhcf personnel lo enrich Ihc insiiiictional 

program for Special l-ducalion. 
c. Providing in-service aclivilies for school peisonncl to 

enable Ihem to recognize and nieel needs of exceplioi^iil 

children. 

C. Pupil Personnel 

I. Hie effeclive 'cdiicalional adnunislralor iespon»WT?=4^r 
pupil personnel services devises and maintains efllcienl 
records systems to meet student and organizational needs: 

a. Attempts to provide for efficient and systematic main- 
tenance of necessary and desirable individual records. 

b. Follows district policies regarding conlulentinlity of 
student records. 

c. Cooperates in the plan, developnient and refinement of 
group and individual guidance activities. 

(1) involves staff menibtfis in the study of student 
needs and development of appropriate policies, 

, strategies, .and classrgoni activities cmphasi/ing 
developmental and preventive guidance. 

(2) arranges for in-service programs directed to 
initiating, maintaining, evaluating, and refining 
school guidance functions. 

d. Apijlies^principlcs of effective guidance to handling'of 
studenlTpr^hlenis and conflict situations. 

(1) deals with causes as well as symptoms of 
student problems. 

(2) contUicls. systematic, constructive follow-ups to 
crisis encounters with student? as appropriate. 

(3) develops case studies of persistent or severe 
sludeiil problems as appropriate. 

(4) acts to' inlhience future behavior hy securing 
teacher or student conmiitmenls lo positive 
colirscs of action. 

(5) uses many sources of data for making major 
decisions affecting students. 

(6) consults with and makes referrals to specialists 
in seeking to resolve persistent or severe student 
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(7) defines and pursues courses of aclioil wliicli 
eiuphasi/^ enabling as well as controlling func- 
tions, p 
. PawidesJii/ essential socM services directly affectihg 
students' scIuk)1 expeiienc^J. in close cooperation wUh 
other school services and^wmmunity agencies by: 

(0 supplying essential information about available 
social services to teachers, nurses, guidance 
personnel, and administrators. ^ 
/ (2) coordinating efforts of social serVic^ and giiid- 
' ance in areas and matters of iiuitijal concern 
and responsibility. , 
/ (3) devehming orderly priKedures for referrals to 
' t . sociali^Sbrviccs and for providing follow-up^ 
i ' reports on referrals. : * < . 
/; (4) developing and maintainiiig^closc working rela- 
juMiships with coiiiinurtity/-.a^eiicies^ 
fi/ Contributes to maintenance aiid,yevelopiuent.of neces- 
llsary and beneficial health services by : 
I (1) participating in ciH)pcrative planning for^tlie 
k! oruaui/ation^ and administration of school 

.J • health services. 

^ (-^) maintaining records and reports ofJiealtli serv- 
ice activities, including those to meet Slate 
requirements for periodic vision, Clearing, and 
tuberculin tests. 

(3) using heailh services as a jesource for aid in 
diagnosis, of student probknw and Identifica- 

, ^ tion of handicappeaH:hildren. 

(4) developing^programs of health and liygicme for 
students through i(|nsiiltation between health 

. service personnel and the generaj staff. » 

(5) . providing,' in cooperation with health services 

personnel, recommendations and if^formatioii 
' " related to dealing with students with special 
pl»ysical or health probleni^ (e.g., epileptics, 
diabelics). 
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(6) cooidinallon of Iteahh services with other 
^ school and coiniuunily agencies serving slu- 

dents.^ 

(7) parlicipalion in regular evaluation jor.lhe opera- 
lion orheallh services. 

g. Works wilh Iheiapisis lo organize speech and hearing 
services Tor. maximum efrecliveness in overcoming slu- 
dbnt disabilities. 

(1) preparing a wriUen description of the progranu 
^ including objectives, criteria for khuls and 

degrcijs of disability to be served, and methods 
of screening and referral of students. 

(2) providing' for systematic conununicalion be- 
tween therapists and classroom teachers and 
between therapists and parents when essential. 

(3) establishing case h^ids and schedules for thera- 
pists. 

(4) providing for case records to include therapy 
provided and progress made. 

(5) preparing an anrfual report summarizing ther;!- 
pists*. activities, results, and recoimnendations. 

h. Organizes and administers gnhlafice and cotmsehng 
services tojnect the anticipated and expressed needs of 
students, teachers, and admini^rators through: 

(1) assessing vocational trends, communicating edu- 
cafjonal implications of new vocational devcN 
opnients to professionah staff and students, 
providing resources and activities which en- 
courage student exploration of occupational 
and pr^(!csSional alternatives. 

(2) providing educational counseling services by 
. systematically identifying appi()f)riate atJuca- 

, tional agencies for a wide range of vocatioihil 
^ interells. by providing accurfjte and current 
' , financial assistance information to both parents 
aucT students, and by providing reasonable ^ 
'resourcet^and a^tiviticj which pronu^c student ' 
'expJoration of post-liigh school educational 
opportunities. 
^ (3) providing personal counseling services on a 
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coundcntial unci Individual a^id/or gmup basis 
^ for secondary slydenls. ' * 
' (4) tiroviding in-service programs lo enable inslruc- 

lional slaff lo develop skills in agisting sludenls 
U) develop positive atliludes toward self and 
' UiesclRH'icuvlrouuienl. ' . * ^ 
(5>- identifying supplemental and supporting com- 
' umnity service agencies wliiclrcan be utilized to 
; help students with special physical ;indj>sycho- 

logical nqeds. , ^ 

(6) designing and administering in-servjce prograhis 
for the professional development of guidance 
aiiU counseling personnel. ^ 

(7) systematically examining titt effectiveness of 
the guidance jyid counseling program by ob; 
laiiiing evaluation fron^ parents, graduates, ad- 
ministrcTtors, tcacjlers and parents; modifying 
nrogram on basis of evaluation obtained. . 

(8) designing and admii^sierm'g a testing prograuh 
whicit provides a sound basFs for the vocational 
d\M\ educational counseling of students -and ^ 
vk^hich provides^ basis M'or curriculum and 
iiisUuctional dccTsion-making by aiTministra^ive 
and instructional personnel. 

^ (9) assisting in initiating and completing research 
- . -studies ^retated to graduates, students, and 
dropouts. 

(lO)providing annual reports to appropriate admin- - 
istrators relative to the status of pupil personnel 
services. 

\% " . , ' , 

D» Finahte and Business IVIanagemdnt 

I. The effective educniional administrator responsible for 
general business procedures and management: * , 
■ a. Cimperites with appropriate personnel in (he overall 
managpnicnt of financial and'^business affairs relating to 
^ the operation of the school system. 

^ b Follows federal, state and local laws, rules and regula- 
lions .relating to school finance and funding as ttiey 
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apply lo his parlicular assignment. 

c. Provides his supcriori wilh infonnalion rehiling to 
Ijhdinjg under his supcivision. 

d. Provides infornialion lo Jiis slaff. as lo ihe cnrienl 
flnunciul deveU)pmenls and silualions as ihey may apply 
lo his posilion or assignnieni and lo (he stall". 

e. l)cvelo|)san insurance prograni^fouippropriale coverage 
of facihlies, equipnieni and personnel as per stahilcs and 
policies. ; 

2. The erfeclive educational adininislralor responsible for 
budget preparation: 

a. Secures the cooperation and involvement of all affected 
personnel in preparing levy ^d budgetary needs 'and 
reconimendalions. (Teachers, deparlnient heads, classi- 
ned employees and others are involved in recdnuncuding 
uccds and priorities to implement the edncatioi-r 
prograu).) 

b. Prepares a realistic budget that considers the educ;itional. 
program, tiie expenditures necessary to support the 
program, and the anticipated available revenues. 

c. Develops cost estimates^)f proposals that would change 
the number of certificafcd and/or classified staff mem- 
bers or their compensation. 

d. Alloc;ifcS^ budget funds in accordance with expressed 
nccd^ and.budget limitations. 

c. Arra/iges for pubhc mectiogVo inforju the general public 
as U) eduryfional needs, the proposed budget to meet 
Ihe^e needs, and the fmancial problems relating thereto. 

f. Provides in-service for appropnate staff in the develop, 
ment/managcmenf of budgets. 
. The effective educational administrator responsible for 

managing requisilioris and purchases: - 

a. Informs personnel who are responsible for the manage- 
ment of budget ftijjds arto Jlie amounts of funds 
available. 

b. Provides for systematic an^ efficient purchasing proce- 
^ diires and expenditure of funds under Jus jurisdiction 

2fid fpr Ihe Instruction of the slaff in these procedures 
.c. Arranges for storage and eqmtable dislrlbulion of 
materials and supplle? ^instructional and/or non-iiistruc- 
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d. Checks carefully ihe receipl ofequipnKMil, malerials anrf 
supplies and reporls lo llie proper school officials. 

e. ArrangeU^r efficienl purchasing through proper bidding 
procedures. 

4. Hie effeclivc educalional adniinislralor responsible for 
managing cxpendiUires of funds: 

a. ^Secures eslabliihed procedural approval before oblig^l- 

ing the expendiUiYe of budge! funds. 

b. Consulls wilh his superiors before ubligpling any funds 
when Ihe ex|>endilure niighl be controversial. Exainplc: 

' liquipnienl which miglU be dangerous, require building 
ahcra(ion,'e(c. 

- c. lislablishes an accurate and^elficienl system of control- 
ling. Ihe expenditure of funds (budget, ex4«-curricular) , 
within Uie framework of all federal, slate and local rules 
and regulations and of reporting the status of alt 
accounts. 

5. Tlic effective educational administrator responsible for 
funding (securing of finances): ^ 

a. Is informed as to the availability of Tederal, state and 
local sources of revenue. 

b. Secures all possible funds from available sources that arc 
: necessary for the efficient implennsntation of the total 

scluH)l program. 

c. Manages funds st) as to have sufficient funds available to 
meet obligations in an acceptable business manner, to 
properly invest idle funds and accurately account for 
funds. 

6. The effective educational admini^^trator responsible for 
business affairs relating to personnel: 

a. Organizes and operates a system of accurate personnel 
accounting and reporting relating-'^to stfch items as^ick 
leave, loss of lime, etc. , ^ 

b. Assist Ihe Schoi^l I^^rectors and school personnel in the 
development of salary schedules and fringe benefit 
programs. , - . ^ - 

7. The effective e(iucatioiv*l adjininistrator responsible for 

, '.It ' ^ 

* f(K)d services: ' 

Directs the operation of efficient food scmces for schhols 
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til accorilnncc with slate and local laws aiul health 
regiiluUons and in compliance with directives of Ihc School 
Lunch Division of the Stale Depailinenl of Public hislrnc- 
lion by: 

a. Selecting of capable personnel and assignment to ap- 
propriate duties. 

b. Hrricicirt budgeting* and ecouoiuical purchasing pioce- 
dures fi)r equipment, supplies, and food, 

c/Mainlenance of high standards ol I'ood tpiality and 
sanitation. ^ * 

d. Providing (within limits of cost) food and service 
attractive to those using the lunchroom. 

8. Tlie errective educational adminisiralor responsible Tor 
transportation services: 

Provides, organizes, and direclsNm adc(|uate, sale and 
erficient iramportation service Tor tllB^ students that is in 
compliance with all l(Kal policies and state laws regulating 
school buses and drivers by: 

a. Cooperatively determining transportation needs indi- 
cated by the resident location of all pupils. 

b. Providing adequate physical ec|uipmetit and personnel 
(within cost limits) to meet the transportation require-" 
ment ncedsi - * 

c. CiK)pcratiyely developing a transportation plan ol routes 
and schedules. * 

(1. Determining that aii physical equipment meets all local 
and state laws aftd regulations concernfng collection, 
design and safety. ' *^ * 

e. Providing a system Cor selection of personnel (drivers) 
that will ensure legaify qualified drivers, in good physical 
condition and of high moral character. 

School Buildings and -Equipment 

I. The errective educational admlnistraW)r responsible ror 
school building plans: ' * ' ^ 

a. Keeps inrorined as Jo iidvances- in. educatjona^ pro-^'' 
granujiing, building design, equipment and materials > 
development through readrng, atteniUntce at (ionfei- 
enccs, workshops and exhibits, contacts with architects 
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eoiitruclurs aiid suppliers. 

b. Develops necessary procedures (u dclerinine (he 
adequacy of existing facitilies (o provide fur (he system's 
educational program. 

c. Analyzes results of surveys and other predictors of 
enrollment projection and educational program needs in'^ 
developing an overall plan for meetmg faoHity needs. 

d. Provides an opportunity for staff (certificated and 
classified) and the community to become involved in the 
planning t^umstruction (new or remodeling) of facilities 
to house the educational program. 

e. Keeps informed as to all rules and regulations concerning 
building construction and causes proper forms and 
procedures to be completed atid followed.^ 

2. Tlib effective educational administrator responsible for 
mmiage^iir of physical facihtles: 

a. Provides foe the effective and equitable utilization of 
buildfng^, grounds and equipment. 

b. Cooperates with appropiiate personnel in organizing and 
conducting an effective maintenance program for build* 

. ntgs, grounds and equipment. 

Submits to tlie proper staff iiieinbers, requests for 

refiliirs, alterations and improvements, 
d. Provides for pare and for respect of physical facilities in ^ 

their usage. 

3..TJie. effective educational administrator responsible for 
buiklings and equipment : ^ 
a^ Given adequate resources, provides for suincient equi|v 
incfit, materials and supplies, for the operation and 
maintenance of the physical faciNties and equipment. 

b. Plans and/or supervises the effective and economical use 
of materials and supplies in building maintenance. 

c. Follows stated procedural practices in the "requisition, 
storage, distributfoii and inventory of materials, supplies 
and equipment. 

(I. Develops and/or supports a program for Ilit selection, 
training, assignment and supcrvisionrof jhe custodial and 
niainleiKince staff. 
' e. Kecomifiends and/or implements a long-range main* ' 
tenance program which pipvides for emergency main* 
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Iciitncc, preventive luainlenance, recurring and |Kriodic 
lualKlenauce and defcried niaiiUenance, Such program is 
lo inVUide the devclopineni of a luaintenance lecords 
^ ^ syslenu^ 

F. Scliool-Community Relations' 

I. lilablisliiuga Scliool-CoiniuuifUy Relations Program: 
To. develop an efleclive scluHiUH)nuuunily program, all 
educational administrators 

a. Contrihiije to the development ali^iinplenientalioJn)f a 
system-wide sclKH)l-conuuunity rclatibHsprogram. 

b. Ideritify the publics with which the sclloot^oinnuniity 
relations program iiUcracts, such as (I) thcslidents,(2) 
the faculty, (3) the parents, (4) the taxpay/rs, (5) the 
non-taxpayers and (6) organized servicer and social 

^ , agencies in the comnuinity. 

^ c: Interpret the policies, rules and regulations, objcctivci, 

conditions, and needs of the sc1um)1 system to !h6 
various publics in the scluxd system and tire conununity, 

d. Are consistent in the administration of policies an.d'Vules 
and regulafions within the framework of the school 
systeml ' ' > 

e. Create n climate and provide opjK)rt unities which 
strengthen the lines of communication, bctweeii the 
pat ronVan(|tci»ascluK)l district: 

. ^ Utilize the various media of public communicatuMis 

available to the school (radio, newspaper, .speaker's 
bureau, stafi" newsletter and conmumity newsletter), 
g- ^'elp inforni patrons and the conmiunity of the school 

program, calendar, policies, aifd innovations, 
h. When appropriate, dcvek)p assessment instrumenls^o soq 
if patrons hi the coninmnity understand educa'ti6nal 
* V programs of the school syStem and to collect data for 
the purpose of future program development. 
2. Comnumity Relations: 
^ To develop the t^aiper atiiUide for a successful school- 

conununity rol:ii|«iis program, ;|11 effective' educational 
'administrators': * 

•a. Identify the needs and Concerns of various 
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constituencies ia the school system and provides this 
inpA for an effective system-wide scliool^onummity * 
reta^)ns prograni. 
b. Devise means and programs wliich enable the school 
district to aid in the cultural, recreational, and educa- 
tional interest of adults as welt as children. 
' c. Involves parent organl^tions in the utilization of school 
facilities, equipment and instructional materials. 

d. Provide for home-school involvement on^ a systematic 
basis. 

e. Provide a source of information to taxpayers who would 
. * t not normally receive items or materials from children 

enrolled in the sc)uh)I or school system. 

f. l^jvelop and maintain an up;to-date listing of organi/a- 
tions and clubs, service or social, who can be valuable 
^sources of support for scluu;! programs. * 

3. Utilization of Comnmnity Resources: 

All effective educational administrators epdcavor to en- 
courage utilization of community-wide resources: 

a. Solicit the aid of parents and others willing to share their* 
, spccializiid knowledge. \ 

b. Cultivate leaders in industry, business, labor and com-* 
munity orgsuiizrations who can communicate vocational 
opportunities to scIuvjI system personnel. 

e. Involve citi/in groups to serve as two-way comnmnica- 

tors for s^o<)l and conuuunity. - 
d. As <i|)pTopnate, utilize parent groups to aid on*tours« 
field trips ^;ul parties. 
4: Utilization of School Personnel Talents: 

Since the school system has talented personnel, the 
utiliziition of these individuafs enriches the educational 
■ administrator who: ' 
^ ^ a. Consults with school pcrsonnql itvthe planning, produc- 
tion, and presentation of specijfie ccHnnumkations. 

b. Assists in coordmating work with'civic anirother groups 
which contribute. to Alie advancement of the school 

« system^ ^ . ' 

c. Provides staff members with assistance and materials for 
extiit)ition"^it educational conventions, workstto|^, and 
seminar meetings locally and in preparation ol materials _ 
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for conuminily nncl slarr^liibiitioii (handbooks, rc- 
criiiling booklets, cic.) for Ihc iiuprovcmnit of instriic,-'^ 
lion. : 
. ^, , ^ Assists in coordination of the |niblic.llion of nian^ials 
which j^vould be subject^ to peiiodic up-dating and 
revision. 

c. Hncouragcs and instructs school personnel ni the iise of 
schoolconununity relations techninues and infoiins 
them of the activities of the scIuk)I system. 
S. PrA)gram Ovaluatioi): 

All elTeclive educational administrators: 

a. Cooperate in the systematic evaluations of conumuiica- 
tions and reports utilized in Ihe total school-connuunily 

^ relations program. 

b. Ctl5pcrate in the inteiaction with comnuinity leaders to 
determine the reaction to educational programs in 
o|)cration and also to obtain reactions to pro|H)Scd, 
prograjns. 

c. Recommend niethi)i|| lor assessing feedback from in- 
ternal and external audiences to modify cimunftnications 
operation or inittate actio?? \o establish new objectives. 

G. Professional Growth 

1. All effective educational administrators are active pariici- 
' . pants in group activities-for professional growth of adminis- 

trators: 

a. Help to identify and select desirable professional growtlCv 
projects to be undertaken, 
/b. Participate actively in group undertakings for' proles- 
, sional growth of administrators, such as: 
(I) workshops;ifld conferences 
^ (2) study groups • 

(3) planning and research projects 
i (4) pilot projects 

(5) appfaisal and evaluation activities 

2. * All effective .Educational administrators assume res|Hm- 
nihility for a continuing personal program of professional 

. iniprovenient: ) 
a. Identify rind /assign priorities to significant professioiuil 
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gu^wth areas directly related to their particuhu admiius- 
> trative ies}X)nsibili\ies. 

b. Follow a systenJtic plan for attainment of personal 
professional giowth objeclrves through activities as: 

(1) planned programs of independent readuig and 
study 

(2) selected college courses 

(3) selected ptofessional meetings 

All effectiw? educational administrators use new under- 
standings and skills to improve their on-the-job perform- 
ance : 

a. rhange or enlarge their activities to reflect changed- 
concept of their role. 

b. Change management of time to rellect revised priorities. 

c. Provide impetus and direction for cirange. 

d. Adopl new leaclership techniques. 

Experience provides the best test of a system, and Sullivan 
reports what he has learned Jn designing an evaluation system by 
listing some practical tips for others engaged in a similar task. 

Statutory Requirements 

1. I'ngage attorney early to provide appropriate legal counsel. 

2. Review all statutes relative to evaluation. 

3. Consider recenl court decisions which speak to dismissal for ^ 
poor performance - planning and organizing. - ^ 

4. J lave legal counsel review Una! document before implement . 
tation, i.e., due process, open files, fairness (types of 
conunumcations before/after).^ 

Identify Purpose ^ 

^ Different people have dilTerenl ex|>ecl.1tions or standards for a 
program or plan. Upiwrmost in the nnnds of some is increased 
output or productivity; oth^s place most vahie on personal or 
psychological security, or higli esprit among colleagues. 

Assumptions as to desired outcomes should be cleaily under- 
stood by all pjirties very early i;\ the development process. For 
example. (-/i/w/V/rr ihe ihUo\vinii\ 
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1. Negative side ejfects. l-vcn ilioiigh evahiaiion |m)gr:ini 
produces shorMerin gains, will the cried on morale be such 

. Uial admihislrator elTecliveness will be loweteilV Or, in 
" reverse, will negative sid^ effects tsucli as low ospril. or 
negative allilndes loward Ihe py)grani) Iwreduced aflor (he 
. program has been in operation for a period of lime? 

2. Political viability. At llie c.irreni lime, programs nmsl nol 
only be wilhin the poNlical framework accepted by the 
slate legislature, but also be appnwed at the .local level. In 
recenJ-, years, this process of local approval hys been 
formalized through negolialions. Conscquentiy, programs 
need lo be examined conliniially'to determhie whether 
Ihey are acceptable to ihose' uivolved. Determination of 
acceplabilily is considerably different from a deleiminalion 
of whether the programs are producing desired educational, 
results. ^ 

2.StKial viahility. Wliereas' political viability is concerned 
with whether the solution to a problem (i.e.; a program ■ 
designed to solve an idenliOcd problem or lo acconlplisli a 
specified goal) is acceptabj^ to those involved in making • 
decisions, social viability i^-f«ncerned with whether the 
solution is acceptable lo a larger sociat group. For exan,i,le. 
altlimigli a given evaluation program iiiav be negotiated 
betwen a-boanl of .aliication and a professiuiial associa- 
tion, it still may not be considered acceptable to voters of 
the community. As costs of education continue to ri.sc, 
voters are insisting that evaluation programs be designed to' . 
make individuals accointtable to the larger uublic - rather 
than simply to themselves or Ihe, education profession. If 
•• tins trend continues social viabihty of evaluation programs 
will continue to be a concern. 
4. Recidivism. Recidivism* occurs when a program tends to 
slitfe b:ick ajler props are remfwed. In effect, the program 
regresses to a prior slate (usually a more comfortable or 
. easy one) when monetary or psychological supports arc 
removed. When programs are new, there is usually much 
• injerest in theni. As time giws on and as new programs in 
other areas demand attention, there is a strong tendency to 
reduce efforts to maintain a continued level of activity. In 
every program it is important io guard agaiiist recidivism 
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und (o lake remedial action immediately if it does occur. 
•nieevalualiousyslcin should: . V . . , • ,„ 

a. identify boll, characteristics (A'''") and the resnlts ol 
behaviors (product). , ^ ■ ,■ i, i 

b. stnle n,iniuu«n standards while providing for mdwdual 
differences through goal setting. 

c encourage evaluation as an ongoing process and provide for 
' multiple conjerences between administrator and sui«rv.sor. 
il. lend itself to an onlerly process mlh aUime jrame Jor 
■ providing feedback information to the evaluatee. 
e. piovide for anisistancy between docnn.ents and proce-^ 
dnres. 

. f. meet expectations regarding "fairness. 
. Involve Stalf 

1. Witt) dftvelops plan? ' • 

-involve tlfose who have j stake jn the outcome and lhe 

ability to ciJnlribnte 
- inskor connniltee? ' , , ,■ 

-workable size gnnip (reson.ces. i.e.. lime, schednhng. 

budget, e It.) , ■ i„i 

• - need for negotiation process, i ^.^ d<JCis.on-.naK.ng model 

* 2. Detemnnp means of collecting 'data. r.e.. observed behavior. 

iiiiesiions and/or written records. 

Inherent problems nsnally cause management systenuj M 
rely on self- report and records. 
' a Need to agree on who. »Wia/. when, where and how 
• b. Data collection forms - involve both e valuator and 

» cvalualcc - 
■ A good evaluation system should be designed in such a nmner 
■ that a strong trust relationship is developed between evaluators 
and evaluatees. Channels of c.nnmnnication sho.dd become more 
open ni.d authentic, such is not the case, resistances tend to 
creep h. aud defeat any positive effects that ♦night be accrned as a 
result yf the system. 

Commitment 

• Another viewpoint held by a ..limber of staff is that the p,ri(»r 
proera... of evah.alion n.ay ..cl be so der.cie..l as to warrant extra 
l\L on the ..ew progran.. Before ..fost Veople will v^.rk hard on 
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develi>iiing a new program, il may be necessaiy to ideiiliry 
_ speciric and serious delicicncies in the old program. M the 
deficiencies aic-nol cleaT lo those who aic worlciiig on ihc new 
prognim (at cither the planning or the iinplementalion stale), 
there is a very strong tendency to resist the addilionarelToil 
nccessjiry to develop and implemeu.t the new program. 

Dellciencies of-a program may be expressed in terms of 
outcomes and/or piocesses used to produce those outcomes. 
Unless il is dear iliat tlic oiilcomes are iitisaiisjiiciorv in terms of 
some stamlarJ, people often are unwilling to look at the processes 
used to produce the outcomes. The IJoard of l-ducation and iUc 
•chiel administrator* or the district must articulate the need ami 
thijir commitment. / 

1. Need for a sup|X)rt' sysleiuJiime. money, administr/lion. 
'\ participant .sup|X)rt) ^■'"^ 7 

2. Statement of goals (where is'the piograin going) ' 

3. Without reinforcement and support, an evaluation system 
lias the tendency to die. 

Inservice 

" ' • " - / ''' 

Although piocedures such as Management by Objectives 
(MBO) have many advantages, they are mit wilhont problems 
^ I'or.one thmg. amsiderabl'e skill is needed in planning and 
^ , developing objectives. In this ci.nnection. i.ne particularly^ac.ile 
X, problem arises because some. pcriorn.ances are complex ami- 
difficult (br impossible) to measure that.aii individual may follow 
one of three paths: \ ' / ' 

^' \l. ignore those pdrfornianccs lha( are dilficftlt tii nit^nfe and 

concentrate onlj^on those which can be measured (or even • 
that dan be measured easily); or / .f ' 

2. concentrate on objectives that have a hTgh prodictabili(y oV 
achievement; or 

3. engage in iwrforinance a)ntracls (or agree on staled 
objectives) without specifying the evidence which will Ik- ' 

^ acceptable for knowing whethe^'the objective has been 

♦ ' • attained. , ' . • 

Given the need to evaluate as comprehensively as pos.sible"a 
more reasonable alternative might be to (a) agr?e on the 
measurable objeclive.s. (b) rc|ogni/.c .tlie ITiiportant althotigh (as 
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yet) iiiiinejsutuble goals, (c)ugiccoi) (he upproxiinalc ainouiW ol 
energy, lime, uiul resmirces (o be spent on (he iwo lypes ofgoiils, 
((I) agree on (he iiirorniulion reipnrecl lo revcul as much as 
possible aboul (he allaimncnt ol (he Iwo types of oulcomes 
(lesiied, iiiid (e) deleiinine whelher it is.wojih si^eiidiiig some, 
money (o develop addidonal measures. 

Inservice translales Ihe plan iiilo action, implem&iilalion tan 
he Imuleicd hy madeipiale onenlalion and (lainmg. 

^ Evaluation 

Sta'bilization of Procedures ' 

111 otdei (o iilili/e the oulcomes or resulls of a progiam lor ibe 
eyalualion of llial progiani, // i^nvcessary Jorall procedures used 
to Ibe stabilized so that they are eousistetitly implemented aud 
applit^d. Oliieiwisc^il will be impossible lo allribule the resulls lo 
a given procedure. Therelore, i( is necessary (o perinil a 
reasonable hnve Iramc lo examine and compare oulcomes. 

Some queslioiis lo consider when developing guidelines foi 
evaliialing Ihe syslein: 

I . Whal makes a good evaluation system? 

|2. Whal should the system do lor adinmistralois? 

3. Whal should the system do lor otbeis? 

^. What should the system do foi Ihe organi/atioii? 

5. Kit self coriectiug (cyclical) lather than linear? 

6. How do we know the system is working' 
'Sutllcient time being spent 

- ielalionl(> rest of system, i.e., results, lehitionship of 
rocess :md (^utcoines. 



Summary 



1. I)e awaie that eveiy system has a tcudpncy towafd 
peiinanency. . / ^ , 

2. Deteimnie how the process-product relationship will be 
eslablished. * . . • . 

3. IVovide lor a cyclical process. ^ 
Since one |)ait of Ihe evaluation system is Manage^ient by 

Objetlives (and Accomplishmejit of C)l)|cctives), it maf be helplol 
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iMJsidcr what is known aboiK Ihc nianagcnicnl iibpcyls of ihis 
|)i<»ceduro. Some of the research which has lu'cn done re^anlm^ 
Management by Ob/ective^ accepts ami supixtrts the Joihnvig 
statements: 

1. Chanfics bron^ht about by MIH) depend on tl^ ngor uv7//. 
which the planning, ftedback, ami corrective Junctions gre 
carried out. Unless Ihesc *as|>ccls arc clone well, MUG 
appears (o funclion similarly lo other less syslcinatic 
procediircs. 

2. Mosi HKinagcrs who use MBO slaie that (UHiig the planned 
work was fairly easy conjpared with deciding what to do 
and how to do it. This idea is coinpalihie with number I 
and expands the idea that the crealivily of planning is a 
critical phase of (he pr(»cess. When planning is combined 
with i-eview of rcsiills. management of the orgaiii/alional 

. nnil heamies a conliniioiis process which Ills a normal 
opcrating4:yclc. 

3. Oiganizdiionssan experience disappointment where MIK) is 
* purely for performance appraisal or solely as a basis 

for compensation. In the latter ins(ance, MHO is viilneiable . 
to exiianeoiis factors and deliberate misrepresentation. It is * 
most siicccssriil when il is the approach to inaiKigeinenlv 
rather than an adjtiiRt approach which is amsidcicd 
tangential to the real work lo be accinnplished 

4. hnpleinenlalion of MliO has a great deal to d<» with its 
/ success. When top management has responsibility for 

implementing the process, success appears to be greater 
than when the personnel division is responsible for imple- 
mentation. This is probably due lo the degiec lo which 
process acliially peiineates the nuinagemeni of ihe total 
orpiii/ation. - • • 

5. AWO procedures provide Je<'dback winch is necessary for a 
tnanagec to control his own performance. This statement 
should hold for teachers or administrators and should be 
coinpalible with any sl^legy for learning used by a teacher 
or leader. Since the eventual purpose of an evaluation 
system is to provide learning so thai person becomes a 
betler selfdiagiiostjciaii AW() should aid iit this purine, 
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^ CASE STUDY NUMBER FOUR 
L6S Angeles County, California 

' Margin R.Matthews' 



; //? )971, the legislature of California passed a bill which began 
» requiring^AtL governing boards to establish a UNIFORM system 
i^*of evaluation and assessnl^nt of the performance of ALL 
^certificated personnel within each school district of the state. 
^Cafled the Stall Act, it furthermore required each jchool district 
to DEVELOP and ADOPT its own objective eyaluation aufi 
^ assessment guidelines] legislation pa^ -in 1975 amended the 
Stull Acf prohibiting the schools from u^n§ published norms 
^ established by standardized tests as a criteria for the evaluation 
and assessn^ent of certificated people. 
r Here are two examples of bow schools ^thin the Los Angeles 
County School District accepted die challenge to desi^a unique 
system with which evaluate their administrators: 

^ Example A: South Wlutticr School Distrtot 

This example begins with a memo a superintendent sent to all 
" his principals to inform them how he plans, to initiate evaluation 
' of their perfpnnande. 

I have dcvolcd a i»rcat dctil of thouglu tp how we might wof k 
^ancWicrc is my suggestion: 1: - • 

l.-l would like fo* spend a full day at each scUotrf, sometime 
l>etwcqn now and December 1. Ptcasc call my secretary to 
fcajrve a day conveineut to you. On that day, thepc are several 
' things I would like to do with you: * , 
/ ' a: Itevicw all teacher cvaluatioTis^and objectives. V 

. t. Discuss and serprincip^r/'objectivcs (you might >vish to 
. ^ prepare alread of time» or we can deveh>p. cooperatively at 
. ^ . liiai fune).. ^ • 

" il. Visiljeach ctassrooin. * * , , 

. d. Take a driving tour of the atlendance area served by your 

SCh(K)l. 
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\ > e. Miikc un inspection of the physical plant. 

r. Meet niformally for 1 5" to 20 niintilcs wijii your staff 
^ (prelerubly alter schools to react and reinforce the day's 
activities eould be \\\ two groups, prnnary and upper, yon 
scltednle. . 

2. As lias been true in all cases: «p lo now, the emphasis will be 
on the pusilive. Key questions for you and nie to auswer^re. 

a. How can I help you and your staff to' achieve success with 
your ptipil objectives? ^ \ " 

b. Wli.at s^>ccinc support do you wish from the SufHJrinjen- 
ifent?* , , * ' 

c. Wliat, if anythnig^ .is the district ofRce doing that is 
deterring you from working effectively toward reaching u 
yotir objectives? , ' 

^ I am lookih^ forward t(a working with yoti on tins nmst 
important task! 

Posilion Guide 

/Vexf, the superintendent and principals created aguide which 
. would be used as a basis for judgnii^nt 

. :TitIe: . . ^ 

^ Principal J ^ « . * • 

Accountability: * ^ 

To children for the su|>ervision df the educational plan agreed 
to by the principal and the teacfier. 

To the SijpcrinteniJent for the evaluation of his work as (lie 
site<)dmimstrator in carrying out the activities listed. 

Major RespOnsiBility: ^ 

SupcrvisioitatuI Kvaluaiion of InsfnieUonal Program 
• • * 

Implement the tiistricl adopted instructional program in hts 
building and supervise and evahiaK* said iiisfructiun. 

i^. ' . \ ISO 
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Direct, coordinate and supervise as< well as 'evaluate all 
personnel assigned to the school with anni:;:! recon'niieiulations 
to. the Sup^rnitcndent. This may he done on \\\\ uidividnal 
basis, or hy a nicetujg ol staff as (feemed necessiiry. 

Assist teuthers in obtan)ing suitable curriculaf inalerijfs and 
-give them suggestions for seciuuig new ideas and aids. ^ 

Cooperate with the staff in deveU)ping policies and supervising 
a program of schiml control. I 

Vmmud Supervision 

Hold ptiplls accountable for their cundtiot in |he classroonu 
on the grounds, and on their way to and from school. 

4 

Provide ^hclp for the staff and pupils through available 
^consultaiit services. * 

« V Be r^)ns>ble for the coriecl classillcation and promotion of 
, all pupils witjiin Ins scluH)l.^ s 

Musi have knowledge of, and fully comply with pll smog alert 
regulations. - 

Supervise all stndenf body activities and adimmster student 
body funds, or any ilistricl funds originated at the school level, 

Plant manai^vinvni " . ? 

• ■ ■ 1 ■ 

Kequisilion supplies and equipment for Ins building, issue 
these to |KrsonneL;md make adecpiale reports and inventories. 

Regulaily inspect Ins school* witli reference to siimt^lion. 
I health, appearance, wfety, ajul general el lecttvc* operation. 

Take effective measures no maintain high standards of the* 
same^ ' . • ^ 



' I'irc drills and civil defense are 16 be regulated by eaciv 
building p/incipal and are to be held monlly. (Title V, Section 

ERjc^'^r ■ . • m ; . 



Cowmunity Relations 

' ' ' i 

Establishes uiul inaintaiiis effective C()mmuMicnlii)ns sys(en) 
with dHldrerusloif and community. 

, Submits ull required reports to the district olTice. ^ . ^ 

' Kertbruis such other duties as are Assigned by (he Superiateu- 

Qualifications: , • ^ 

Must possess a valiil California Administrative'' Credential. 
' ' • ^ ' '* 

Must possess a Mastcr*s DegrCC. * 

' W > \ , . 

Must have taught at 'leasi five years in the elementary gralles. ' 

Pre/err^ - some i(iternship opporlunily at thc'adminislratiyc 
• level, either planned or' volur\tary. -- 

Dimensions: 

Tlie principal is res|H)nsible fi»r the deploy menf of (he 

following resources (based on an average si/.e sc!um)I of 50?^ 

, pupils). ' ' ^ 

0 School Plant S TOO.OOQ PcfsonncI 

ScluK)! Staff 230,000 500 children 

Supplies and 1 7 teachers 

Hquipment • 10 classified ' 

Other * ^70.000 J 

$1,000,000 (approximately) . 



Pnndple Acmities: 



Interprets and implements the district-approved X:urricnlum. 

^ . ; . ^ 

Provides leadership to the staff in dclernnniny|^l)jcctives and 
Wentifyiirg school needs. XS2 



Uiilisls.lhc assislanle ol" resource personnel.* 

hlcnhnes needs, provides, assigns, and coordinates in-seivicc " 
gM)Wlh oppbrliiiiilies lor leachnig i>crsoniiel. 

Supervises • and cvalualcs ll.c pcrfonuancc of all assigned 
pcrsoiu.e4 mi. accordance N^oUj^Jislricrs adopted uniforiu 
guidelines ror'evaliiauon iui asscssiiienl. reconnnends appro- 
,priOle aclion in cases ol snbslaiidiird performances. 

' Assisis the leiiulicrs iii devclop'iiig slandards and objectives for 
student performance, and has>riod.c conferences to deler- 
uiiiie the degree to whl|j^cse are heiog met. 

Holds students acconntabte for acceptable behavior in class- 
room, oil playgroinid, and to and iToin school. 

IMaiis. ciwrdinates. and evaluates Ihe total program ofptjpil 
scrviccs.inchidhig guidance and counseling. 

, Plans, supervises, and directs Ihe business operation of the 
school in ^iccordancc with district policies and procedu/es^and 
suix-rvises all sindenl. body iiclivilies and adininislws student 

' body funds, or any district fnmls originating w assigued\to,the 
school Icvcl."^ , ■ , ^ ^ 

^ Carries out a .program of' coiuimmity relations as a means of 
' interpretii g and furthermg school progrmns throngli ITA and 
other cim injinity organi/.ations. """^ 

Complieslwiih lire JriH5-n>ul civil defense «!|ulatiyns (Title V. 
Scclioji>')54). also sinog.alerl regulations^ 

t-vahi:(Tcs^all |)ersonncl as required by district policy. 

(\H)pcralcs With the italT in developing scliiwl policy. . 

IsScsptnsihlt- for l^ivf""'^'^' classillcatlon and promotion ol 
all p''P'l^ witliiu'tiic school. 

•• 183 , ' . . 
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Rcquisilions nnd issues equipiuehl auir supplies for the 
building and personnel, and will supply (he dislricl oincc wiih 
iuveulories as rcqucsled. - y 

hispecls Ihe Sfjhuol wilb. reference lo s;iniluli(m, heahh, 
appearance, safely, and general rtperaliou, and will hike aclion 
lo correcl subslaudard condilions. ^ 

Siibniilsall required reporls lo Ihe dislricl office. 

Perl onus such olher duiies as qje assigned by tire Super- 
iulendeul. 1 

Qurrent Year Objectives: 4 * 

^ Writes or sclecl^carly objcclivgs and submits, lo ihc Sliper- 
* iulendeul as basis for evalualion. 

V 4 XYZ School 

Principal's Objectives 
. ■ ' / 1972-73 * . 

I ' i .' 

£ach principal decides how tcTuse the guidelines in formutai- 

. ing his own [xrfomance objectives. * _V 
Curriculum and instruction " - 

1. The .principal will, before May 15, make a minimum of five 
observaliari visiis lo each classroonj. 

2. Tlie principal will, by May, have at leasi Iwo" formal meeljugs. 
,iviih each leaiher lo consider objcclives and make an 
evalualion. One of Ihe meetings will be in Ihe 1'all and ouc m , 
llie spring. Als^i, as nvaiiy intermedlale conferences as dc^emcd 
necessary by cilher teacher or principal wilfbe held. 

3. During. Ihe school year, ihe principal will^ljend 80% of Uf6 
f upper grade mininnun day planning meetings and assisi in 

considering melhods of iniplemenling iinpriwemenis, givmjf 
recogiiilion for elfeclive procedure, and making every efforl l» 
• help acquire npterials li) make the program* efleclive.^Wlren 
considered beneficial, Ihb lolal slaTF will 'he called lu nieel 
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logclhcnuiul discuss areas of luuliial concern lo bolli upper ' 

and lower grades. - , . ,. • 

4 By November 1, ihe priii^al will have conlerenced mdivi- 
■ 'dually wilh each leacher lo cooiicralivcly establish standards 

ofexiwclcd pupil progress for each class. " 

5 By October 15, llie principal will have sel up a plan whereby 
ihc curricnhnn biTdgel lor Ihe currenl school year would be 
dispensed eq.iilably, wilh a record- system. showing all expeu- 

, dilnres. ilcnii/.ed as. lo description, price, purpose, and 
assiguuiculT"^ 

6. The firhicipal will give aid lo teaclrers ihronghoni .the year ni 

rcigard lo selection and purchase of materials. ^ , ^. 
7 The principal will proclami a "Good Cili/.tnship Week" durhig 
the year. The loliowiiig will be accomplished during Ihe week: 
A.l-ach class v(ill be given a lolal of at least 60 n.inules ol 
• ■ instruction in regard lo good manners and other aspects of 
what constitutes a good cili/.en of Ihe school. 
" 41. As measured by staff observation. 75% of the students will 
■ evidence siime positive growth In association wilh peers |)y: 
. ■ I. Showing compassion " ^ . - 
2. Making a pt)lilc gesture 
3 Sho'wiuti-concern for the school faciUly. ' 
C. During the week, 100^ of the school ^ff will sol an 
example for the children p: 
I .«fieingesi>ociairy courteoiis 

2. Picking up'paper ah)ng Ihe corridor, and showing other 
: • ira'ilsof agood citi/iin. 
D Outstanding ci?i/xnsliip" wfll< be acknowledged: by ea^uh 
teacher as dqemed appropriate. Recognition of school 
"Giampion Cili^us" will be made at a ITA unit meelnig. 
Ninety percent (40%) of all classroom objectives will be met. 

Community Rdntions 

1 . The principal :will, during the„ year, aiteiul at least two 
fmictions of the youth groups (scouts, ett;:) of.the connnnnity 

^ will) meet at tjie XYZ School. , . 

2. ThP piOicipal will Sttteiul 100% of the^XYZ, ITA Ikwrd 
Meetings dtiring the year. 

3..'XYZ School will provide at least one art display to be himg in 
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one of Ihc* iicigliborh bunks. These nialerials wilMhe 
^ ^cprcsenlative or the grade levels. 

4. The principal or someone designated by him will pre pa le an 
uirormalive article aboul (\\c s'cIuh)! rW pnblix;alU)M in one of 
Ihe local newspapers. Also, several artiaes willbe prepared lor 
publication in Ihe ITA bnllclin. 

Staff Relations 

L The principal will, dnring ljifi.^ursc pf the year» and by 
arraiigenieni with tcachcrs/Tr various classes, s|)eiTd at least 12 
huurs in actual classroom iiV^ruciion. 

2. The principal will give support to (he lacnlty social conuniltee' 

» i|i planning aclivilipi through the year which will serve l(<k^ 
perinil Ihe-i^roup^u interact on a relaxed social basis. 

Plarvt Management « 

. ' ' ' o - ' 

1. The prnicipal will inaktj ,a safety check of jdayferouiul 

e(|uipinenl once each week anthupfl^e recoininendatn)ns to Ihe 
maintenance department for any needed repair within 24 
hours. 

^. The prhi(^l will request lhal'ihe custodian and teacher check 
Ihe Conxion of (he classroom eqiiip'inent as (he room is being 
used mu\ cleaned and will submit a work order for repair that 
the custodian is*unabl^(o effect. 

3. Tlie princi|)al shall siibinit to the Superintendent requests for 
new and replacement equipment when rcc|tiested in the spring. 

Guidance, Weffare and Attendance 

1. The principal vfill icporP any incident of child abuse and. 
folbw Ihc pro/ednres as outlined in County SiKcial* Biillelin 
No. 42 J968-()9, plus amendments, *^ 

2. Tiic princiftal will read and initial alt refcrralslo the Guidance 
Of^cc (hat are initiated in the schbol, A list of siu:h referrals 
wili be kept by tjie principal and the dispositioiij^if each ca.sc 
will be kept. * * , ^ 
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l»rinci|)al. XYZ School $ 
Certificated Evaluation Report 1972-73 

>;/7a//y the Principal iTevaluated on how he met his objectives. 
The evaluation is done ludgmentally by the superintendent who • 
sits down with the principal and tirey discuss the evaluatioih If 
the grincipal agrees witlt the judgments, then he signs it 

i Standards of Expected Pupil Progress 

The slarr :il XYZ ScIkh)!, despite an ambilio^s sclcclion of ' 
^objcclivcs, have ^ succeeded in niceling or exceeding over 
90% of Ihcnu I am extremely impressed, not only witluU^e 
sc()|>c and selection of objeclives, but with Ihe thoroug.^ 
ness and perception shown in the entire sol of leacher^ 



evalualious. 



: ' Tlie Principal of XYZ Scliooljcels lliat Ihe staff has been 
•<j:mtious in objcclive scjcctiim. He has snccecdcd in 
niainlaining a "low profile" regarding Ihe new account- , 
ability system. Staff respinise indicates that the sjfsteni has 
helped to provide focus in teacher-pupil planning. 

II: Ajsessment of Personnel Competence 

The Principal of ;<YZ Schoolhas met all of his personal/ ■ 
f professional objectives, despite some anibij^ous ones, lie 
has worked actively in the .area of affective gro\vlh. lie 
org:nn/ed \ successful "good citizen .week" involving all 
fliililren and staff. His efforts in the pairu)tic program are 
known tluoughout Ihe connnunity. 

Coninuuiily'involvemenl is good and growing; the volunteer 
aide program at XYZ Schoor'is effective. I enjoyed visiting 
a V\K Board Meeting, and witnessed an interested and . 
•active group. 

The Principal of XYZ Sc1um)1 has effectively-involved his 
staff in cufiicnhnn planning. 



ir 
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Plans for next ycaf include conliiuicd graile lcvcl ilcclsion 
'making. Dr. CrawibrU will be utili/.ed as consuNunt to the 
slap' in this regard. 

ill. Assessment of Other Duties ^ ^ 

The Principal of XYZ School is a thoroughly j>ro(Vssioual 
administrator, lie can he counted on to catry out his 
assigned . duties without fanfare but competently and 
(;reatively. lie has assisted in several district projects this 
past year, and currently is helping to develop a plan for 
restoring nuisic education in the schools. ^ 

IV* Maintaining PFoper Learning Environment 

The Princfpal of XYZ School provides security tor chiUhen 
and teacJiers through carefully develojwd and enforced 
standards, lie woiks well with his staff an^ comi\iunity. 

He is^ working with one teacher with problems, and is 
attempting to create, a positive and supportive cHmate for. 
professional growth. He is receiving assistance from Uie 
district in mis regards- . ; 



Principal, XYZ School Siyx^rintendcnt 



^ Date 

Sonw schools handled the task differently. Tlw William L 
Hart Union' High School, for instance, asked the evaluat^rjo 
compare an adtninistrator's performance to adfunct duties and 
the School Board's wishes, in addition to his own program 
objectives. ' 
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Example U: Wm. S. Hart Union High Schotj^ Distri/:t 
% AdministmHve Evaluation Fonu 



Name • Date 

Title or Assignment , ::_ 

School or Location . ^ ^ 



Evaluation Scale 

□ Meets pr exceeds District Standards . □ Unsatisfactory 
□ Needs lo improve ' 

♦ 

I. ^andards of Perfornuince ^ 

M N U ^ 

□ □ □ A. Performance bas5d on* objectives rdated 
to Program Coals. (Specify areas where 
4 ^ sdffidardshave not been met.) 



^ □ □ B. Performance based on Board approved 

~ — duties and respon$fbiliSies fox tlie ap^iro- 

priate pcrsontT^r classification. (Specify 
' areas where 'Standards have not been 
met.) 



□ □ □ C. PeirTormance based on duties normally 
reiyiiired as an acyunct to the regular 
^ assignment. (Specify areas where stan- 
J dards have not been met.) 



II. Professional Cbmpetency * . 

N U . / 

□ Q □ A. Provides administrative service ^nid leader- 
ship. (Specify areas where professional 



* ^ J 

com|>clcncy has not been liemonslrated.) 

□ □ □ B. Prorcssional knowledge current cduca- 
tionui practices. (S|>cctry areas where 
• professional competency has not been 
demonstrated.)' . 



□ □ □ C. Conuuunily relations. .(S|>ecify 'areas 
where pJflessional competency has not 
been dct/onstrated.) 



p , □ . □ j). Slafr relations. (Specify areas where pro- 
fessional competency has nor l>een 
' demonstiated.) 



□ * □ □ IL Professional conduct. (S|)ecify * areas 
I ' Where professional compelenty^lms trot- 

been demonstrated.) 



Conif>omelEyalua(ion 

□ Meets or.cxceeds^^istrict Standards " Li- Unsatisfactory 
^ □ Needs ty improve 

Recommendations: (Unique contributions to students, school. 
• ■ V conununity, and/or profession. Imf^royement 
based on prior rcconuiicndatiops,) 

^ \ -;• ■ \ 

Recommendations for improvement oC instruction and/or service: 



Iwalualee's Cotuiucnt: 



SignaUtie ui Iwalualce ^ Dale 

(Your sigimlure lierc* does not necessarily mean you 
agree with the evaluation, but il docs indicate lhaf an 
evaluation was made and that you received a copy.) 
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* SignaUne and Fille of Iwaluator Date 

Building prii)cipals are also sctUntinized by teachers and otheft 
subordinates on how well they provide administrative services. 

* Adii\nus(rattve Service Questionnaire 
Scale 

NBFR (No Basis for Response) 3 (Average)* . . 

r(L*»w) ^ ' 4 , 

2 \ ^ • . S(niglO- 

What is your opinion concerning: 

% 

(Please circle one> • 
NBFR h*2 i 4 5 I. nQj^eneral knowledge iliis aJnwiis- 
_ ^ trator has in the area of school 

' . *admiuislalion? 

' ' 3 (lias he ;i tlHiroCkgii knowledge and 
Ainderstundiiig, / of the lulucation 
'<\)de, Board PolicijC5» and Administra* 
tion4U'gulati6ns as they relate to the 
^ daily o|)cration of the school?) 

NBRF 12 3 4 5 2. Vic ability of this administrator lo^' 

communicate effcctin*ly? 
(Does Ik? keep staff; members in- 
i ' farmed, either directly or through 
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NBRF 12 3 4 5 



NBFR 12 3 4 5 



NBFR 12 3 4 5 



NBFR 12-345 



NBFR 12 3 4 5 




ilcpaUiiieiH^ ciKiirmc^ Aie his cx- 
' plaimlions clear and dellnile? Aa? 
aveiuics open for Iwoiway ciuuiuiinl* 
caliun?) 

3. T\m administrator's fairness in deal' 
ing with certijhatcd at\f classified 
stafp 

(Is he lair and impartial in his (rea(- 
menl ofjill slalTmembeis?) 

A. The ability of this adtnitiistrator to 
estaldish a climate for professional^ 
growth and development ? . 
(Dt>es he encinirage slaff inenibers (o 
iiuujvale. Id expli)re new avenues (o 
promole^ pupil growlh and (leVelo|#- 
nicnl?) ^ 

5. TItc empathelic nnJerstanding shown 
by this administrator? 

, (Is he palienl, fiiendly, considerale 
and helpl'ul?) 

6. Tlie ability of this administrator to 
get things done in an efficient a^id 

^ businesslike manner? ^ 
(Are plans well made? Is liltl|* lime 
wasted?* Are ' requesls handled 
promptly? Are edut;a<iimal needs 
nicl?) 

7. The skill tl4 
bring abon\ 
froin staff n 
of llic schoit^ 
(Are staff meniber'*s ideiis a^d opin- 
ions worth something to (his adnu'iiis- 

i traiur? Do staff members help decide 
^ how to^5olve problems and how to 
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^Administrator has to 
]^sitive con trihn Hons 
bers in tlifi: operatinth 



their work done? Do Ihey receive « 
real reasons wliy certain tilings lia|>- 
' ' ^ , \yo\\li ' f . • 

NBFK L -2 3 4 5 8.7Vi<\ general )all'roimJ) leadership 

ability of this administrator? 
(All things considered, how close 
does this administrator come to meet- 
ing your e^pottations of wliat an 
• ^ iidininistrator should be» or how does 

he compare with other administrators 
you have had hi tht! pas|^) ' % 

9. Wlrnt is your opinion eonccrning the expectations hus 
administrator has for teachers or classified staff? 
(hidicatc one) * 

lie expects Tar less than he should 

h ijc expects somewhat less than might 
reasonably be Expected 

c.Jliscx|Kctationsare reasonable 

d. Ills expectatl)ns are somewhat denianduig 

1_ e. lie cxpcjjfts far more than is fair or reason- 

' able Co ask ; 

- 10. Name one or Aro things about the operation of this school 
that you^imticularly like. > * 



1 1 . Give one or two suggestions for the overall improvement of 
the operation of this scluioL < 



1 2. Name one or two things about this aih{tinistrator that you 
• imticularly like. . • 



13: (tive^one or twv suggestions for the improvement of this 
administrator^ > , * 
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These case sliidics are nol siitiinillcd as **cxcin|)lary fnodcis " 
bill ralher as examples of ihonghirul responses lo n mandated 
process which is very complicajed io perform, hi no way do Ihcy 
nicel a "Ihcorelica^' ideal for evaluuliun of adminislralors. 
However, ihcy arc examples ofaclion by school dislticis on (he 
leading edge of reality. ' 

These two systems diller both in formation and thrust. They 
lire working becansc three ingredients are pieseni: Keasonable- 
ncss, hilegrlly and Trust. Fof eyaluaJion to work the process 
must be surrounded by these three attitudes. 




TRUST 
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EA OlO 410 

CASE STUDY NUMBER FIVE 
Mesa I'liWic Schools, Aruoiia 

Frank L. Vicino 



^ Kvcn llioiigli I liiivc' since received my baplism in Hie sea ol 
^cducationesc. ft has heei. exceedingly dimcull lo sel aside my 
prcvlDUs training; in systems and operations analysis. When i was 
^askcd. Ihercloie. lu ci^iiiiiiie, alternative ways to evaluate school 
^ personnel . I was taken hy my past ' behaviois and cieated 
^ pagination with an nnconstraiiied series of systcni-oiiented charts 

and tahles. .» • - 

O To he Consistent with a system's orientation we must begin 
Ltl Willi a deHniUon ol onr system. Using the. acceptable-operational 
denuilion that a system is a group of components integrated iir 
cikordiiiatcd to accomplish a purpose, we can define the educa- 
lional system as de.signed to coordinate the process of delivering 
Icarniiig. The eihicationai 'system is niadb \ip ol many other 
suhsyslenis: transportation systems for delivering children to 
school, cafeteria systems for leeilhig Iheni. coniiniiiiication • 
sysjeins. ami so on. All at these systems interact. One of tlio 
highest orders V system design, ami in turn, adininistrative 
responsibility, is to keQp all of these system^ from ii^terferhig 
^wi'lli one another. How, can the office communicate wilhoul 
' amslanlly interrupting cidsses willi the intercom ? At the head of 
this finge edncatiomir system is the liistriiclional Subsystem wUli # 
other subsystems supporting, monitoring, and hopefully assisting ^ 
Ihc inslrnctioiial subsystem hi its purpose. " 
■ The maior subsystems lli^l I will l),e primarily addressing in 
lliiit rt'iHirt are the subsystemsVp selection, evaluation, and staff 
development. These S4^syslenis\|iave' a> general pujposc -^tlie 
maintaining aii/improvniB of lIuJ M"fl''y3'' '"sltftion. Un- ^ 
^rtinutely. ui many districts these snbs^ifsteniM' ]i><e«:«tl. »> 
fad. they Imiction as independent entities. Apparently this has 
piiniarily be^Jii the result of historical accident. 

At iMije time the day of flie district with oiie;scliool solec- ' 
liou. 'cvalnation and staff development were adiiihiisleredhyone 
|,ersAira»ul'thei«fore the -subsystems were integrated, piobubly 
' -'rtol" Ml tlie.iiiost ellicient and elfcclive manner, but integrated 

o '' • ■ ■ • 
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iu)iielhclcss. As dislficls grew iit^/e uiul ciunplcxily, :nul as 
^ spcciali/cd iipproaclies in scleclioii, \iluaUon and sl.ill dcvcliip- 
iiiciU were inslilulcd,dc|)arlinciUsbl(^)mcdwilh dillcung specLli 
, pallcrns and Icnninology and soniclinics willi sclicI vdws no! \u 
coinnunucalc wilh one anolhci, M" Ihc overall pin pose ol (he ' 
edncalioiial system is to be acconiphshciK however, Ihesc 
subsyslenis nuisl fnerge, ijtlegfale and .work logelhei. Their 
elTorls nnisl be coordipalcd witli diiecl and rapid ijiler-voinnunii- 
cation. I see no way onl ofcotnplele^inlegralion. rossd)ly because 
it is the most ed'ective way,, or becansc ) am biased, I also see the 
evahiation com|x)nent as being the basic element of cohesion and 
connnunication between selection and staff dovelopment. 

The three rings of Fignre I serve to ilhistrW the interaction 
and cyimnnnicaliinrilow throngh the three coiii|Tv^ncntS fniiction- 
ing as a personnel snbsysleni. Iliis fignre is merely piclurial and 
extremely siinplilled. In order to examine the aclnal inlegratiim 
process between the components, we need to break down the \ 
system in more detail. 

Figure ^ sclienialically presents some of the steps and 
processes that help integrate, selection, evahiation and stalf . 
development. 

Host Readiness 

' « 

One of the llrsl steps tii be taken in any revamping of the 
instructional snhsyslcm, or most probaj^ly any other system 
changes, is what we have called host readiness. The Host 
Readiness Assessment is a series of semi-formal procedures to 
deterniine the degiee h) which Ihcjnniian, fiscal and material 
resources that will he recpiired to impleiifent pro*fH)sed clian4cs 

^ ^ are AVAILAHLl', RFADY and WILLINCJ. 

^ In this procedure, inteiviews, checklists and observations can 

be eniph)y(ul (o collect data related to the availabiHty, readiness 
and willingniiss of the resources. 

^Tlie major\thrtist iiUhe Most Readiness Assessment is to insure 
that energy/resources are not expended doing sonie^aiily 
■ complex and thm^ ccmsmning activities and find that, the time or 
audience (host) is not prepared to accept, impl(micnt or otherwise 
utilize the results. — — 



As evahiators, for example, we nuiy find that the school 
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HOST READINESS 
NEEDS ASSESSMENT ^ 
INSTRUMENT DEVELOPMENT 
. FACTORS OF EVALUATION 
EVALUATION MODE 



RECYCLE 



IMPLEMENTATION 
EVALUATION 
, MObE 



SELECTION 



STAFF ' 
DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAM 
(MBO) 



1 , Figure 2 
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Jnstructdr Sdection/Evaluation Training System 
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.(listricl tnislodiiil subsyslcm appears iuefncicnl and cbslly. and 

cffccliveness evaliialiou is iniliaK^ aiid couiplcled only lo^^ 
•fnitl iTilikllie si)clo-polillcal elc. forces aic such Uial.i^o change * 
can laiceV'". 'find, anyone In a 

decision-niaicing ^i^silion lo in.plenienr and/or uliti/.e Ihe find- 

Since evahialion is Ihe process of dehneiilnig. oblaunng and 
providing useful infornialion for judgnig decision allernalives, il is 
at Ihis- point that the host readiness assessment becomes all 
iniporlanl. The decisions must be made action-related. 

A.first step in the Host Readiness Assessliient is to examine 
\,ur decision settings'and then the iiossible alternative actions. For 
example: 

1 . The degree of change which might result from a choice. 

2. *rhe urgency or timeliness. 

3. The prediction of consequences for different decisi^m' 
options. \ 

4. The costs and risks associated with decision options. \ 

5. The audience attitudes about iH)Ssible changes and ways of 
accomplishing them. » . - <> „ r 

When a llosrUeadiness Assessment was conducted initially for 
Ihe design and operation of a /cat/im' evaluation/staff develop- ^ 
mem inslrumenl. we were slopped short. The analysis indicated 
that Ihe system was not "ready" to accept without the 
mlnmislralon. modeling the proposed system. Hence our en- 
trance into administration evaluation. ^ 

A host readiness analysis for the adtnii}istralo«. evaluation 
system was positive and oiirdislrict proved ready for such/a 

system. . < , i r 

The next step alter host readiness is to determine the-neeUsijI 

the administration system (Figure 2). ' 
Needs Assessment 

The 'term "needs assessment" covers many "and diverse ^ 
.siluations frJm the very simple act of writing a grocery list, where 
tj is' deterinineil that we do not have a set of items \yith Ihe 
midcrlying assumption that we ought to have IhosSvitems; lo tlie 
very esoteiic "inodiilar coni|H)ncnls analysis with regression on a ^ 
- criterion variable" which, to everyone's relief, including miuc 
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will not be preseiUed here. ^ . / ^ , 

/Some needs, because of (he siipeiiorily of our inrormalion 
gathering* sysleni ciui be htuiIc fairly obvious. The hecils of a 
baseball team arc geifeially appareiU, since Iherc are volumes of 
slalislics available t,o help delemiine Ihcse needs. You can" 
exanune y.our leani in rclalion lo others in areas like: 

TeahiUaUing ' . ^ * 

R.B.I.'s . ' 

Slugging Percentages 

Pitching'' ^ . 

a. Won-Ldss ^ 
^ b. Harned Runs 
^c. Strike Outs 

d. Walks. 

e. ilse ofJ^elief Pitcflers 
lelding - ^ 

a. lirrors * ' . 

~ b. Double PlayS ' . , , 

c. Passed Balls 

The team .administrators could then determine where , their 
needs lie, whether it's in pitching gcft-handed vs. right-haiyJcd)', 
fielding (in-field, out-lleltl), hitting - all the time, etc. In fact, 
statistics artf so well utilized that commentators coiilinually refer 
to the manager's pjaying of percentages. 

As a needs assessment program, the baseball team model is. 
fairly sophisticated but since there is so mOch data available the 
neijds become apparent - more difficulty of course lies ahead in 
satisfyhig those needs. 

Yoii can go from that situafTcm vwlh the needs expressed 
rather obviously, to the case of the clinical psychologist or 
psychiatrist where extensive and subtle data gathering has to take 
place before any needs can be de.termlned; and the needs can he 
so w^ir hidden that different clinicians may come up with 
diffpjent needs, hence varying (iferception and/or progiuwis. 

As you can sec from these examples, Ihere is a wide range of 
needs assessment procedures in terms of complexity and ob- 
viousness. There are also other less apjtarent dimensions, but it 
will serve unwell to examine a few examples in operational detail 
that have. been, cou^hicled in Mesa, along with pitfalls, warnings 
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* \* * and hopefully some iiseliil siiggeslions. The examples ! have, 
chosen fall someVvhere U\ belween Ihe baseball and psydiv)logisls' 
needs assessment procediifes in icmxs of complexity and ob- 
viousness. 

I will describe a needs assessment model we ei\iployed with the 
resttits of the needs assessment (Vicino, DeGracid, Zaharis,jMtd 
*Frase. 1973). Afterwards I will discuss the oiierations us^along 
with the priiblcms, pitfalls and successes we encoui>Ulred along 
the way;. • ^ ^ 

The liced^ assessment, like most need§ ajscfssments, was born ' 
onl of a series of ipiestions - those "seeldng statements" were 
related to the evaluation and staff development of school districi 
administrators: S 

I . hi what areas of knowledge and skill is it importanr for the 
Mesa hiblic Schools to have competent administrators? 
^ "2. How many of these skills do administrators have now? ^ 
3. What skills would they like to gain and/or impiove? 
4rVyhat is the best way to establish a system en^ibfing 

administrators to get ynd/or improve those skills? 
,Mos4 programs, of this nature include an analysis of areas of 
Jcnowlcdgc perceived by the district to be mosMmportant for 
adrtiinislrators, ajid an. assessment of the administratots' compe- 
tencies in jhese areas. This, is sometimes referred lo as the 
discrC>ancy*^of what "ought to be" to what **is." 

WImt is lacking in most of these analyses is the inclusion of 
what "is wanted" by the administrators. In order for any training 
program to increase the probabiHty of its use outside of the 
training .session* it should relied "individual training desires" as 
well as district discrepancies. ' , - ; 

Wc designed a needs assessment model,^ referred' to as 
AN AM - Administrators' Needs Assessment Model tif answer - 
the series of questions posed. / I • 

Figure 3 shows the steps we used lo determine thcelcnients.of ^ 
an aduHuislrators' training program using: 

Vnhie llie value or priority of a particular ar,ea'of 
kimwledgp to yjour local pul)lic district 
.administrators. 
(Japs as reflected by the individiiars perceived 

comiMjiency.^ ^. 
Affect a nreasure of affect expressed by (he individ- 
iiars desire for training in a parliciilar area. 




foi 
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District 
Priority 



KNOWLEDGE 
AREAS 



STEP 2 

Perceived v 
Competenc\ . 
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Training 
Desires 




VALUE + GAPS + AFJECT = 

, , Figures 

^ SAM (Administrator's Needs Assessment Model) 



TRAINING 
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Ar^as of a(lininislraU)r knonvlcdgc llial lank high on vahiQ, 
knowledge gap and alTecl could Ihen be used lo form Ihe. basic 
ami hmuedialeeleiuenls of a dislncl Irainhig program. 

VALUU + CAPS + AFIMiCT = TRAINING NliMOS 

ll is hoped lhal use of Ihis model \yill increase (he possibilj)y 
of broad acceptance, ulilily and effecliyeness by including mpul 
from Ihe inleresled snbpublics. Successful ownership is Ihen 
IransmiUeil lolhe parlicipanls of the (raining program whdre i( 
belongs! , , ^ 

N()W ^(ha( we've had a chance (o look at (he general n'lodel 
chaniclerislics we will now look a( (he operado'ns involved in 
ruiniling (he re(|uiremen(s oldie model. 

Table I ' 
Prognim Stejjs • • 

1 . Sleering connni((ce selection and meojing. 

2. De(ermina(ion of i;on(ribu(ing subgroups. 

3. Model de(ermina(ion. 

4. (Jenera(ion orini(ial lis( of areas (x) be inves(igaled/. 

' 5/ Workshop wjdi groups made up o( represenlalives from 
conlribudng sul)gronps wi(h leader^: 
ii. Presenladon of inifial list. 

b. Augmentation and consolidation of list. 

c. Finali/.e list. 

6. Steering committee merges all lists, eliminates redun- 
dancies, consolidates areas and prepares linal list. 

7. Final list sciU to greater iuimher of representatives of 
contributing subgroup's for priority ranking to estal)lish 
district VALUli. 

8'. Instrument prepared reducing list according to infor- 
^ . . madon generated in Step 6. 

<): Instrument administration to target population(s). 

10. Reduction ^and analysis of data to determine ranking on 
. 'GAPS and AIM'FCT. 

11. Suhjecl dal^i to model formuladon resulting in final 
ranking based on VALUU.CAPS and APniCT. \ 

1 2. xUse. monitor* feedback* change. * 

The first step shown in lalde 1 is the usual first meeting- 
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wlial :irc our ohjcclivcs? In this step :in Assislunt .Sii|KMiiiltii(lcn(« 
Uic Dirctlor orSlaO' IXwclopincnl ami (he l)iict(oi ol Kescuich 
and lwahiu(i()i) seh (he conK(iain(s and delads Loiieciniiig (lie 
aeeoinplishiueiit of (he next foin s(eps. 

They de(eiiuiiied (he eon(ribu(iiig suhgroiipb. (IkM is. who 
should a)ii(ribii(e (o (he (lc(eMniiia(ioM ofa (es( ofcidnunlsdaloi 
areas or knowledge. This is one or ihe riis( luajoi aieas ol 
po(en(iaJ pid'alls we would like wide pardcipadon "^divcise 
representadon Tor ownership and coinprehensiveness,J)n( we all 
know (he inverse reladonship hc(ween coiinniKee si/e and 
proijnci accouiplislnuen(. Here is where pohdcal sagacKy and 
o|)eralional dic(a(es must be op(iini/ed.*r4u sorry I have no wordi^ 
of wisdom concerning (his s(ep odier Jhan (o einpliasi/e (ha( 
one should spend considerable (ime ;/nd tonceiii m de(ennining 
subgroup rC|)icsen|ulu>U- 

Our resu1(ing l^bgronps \vei'e a(lminis(ra(or^ 1ha( reprcsciKetl 
(he Tollowing areus of ex|>crdse. 

1. Business and h'inanlei , ' . 

2. I\)licy 'Adininislralion 

3. Piogiuin Developmcnl 

4. r.lemen(ary School Adininij>(ra(ion 

5. Secondary School A(^minis(ra(i(,)n ^ 
« 6. Ou(side ^)is(rlc( Adnnnis(ra(ion^ 

7. Principal r ^ * , , 

8. Assis(anl'rrrncipal ' " * 

9. Research and Uvaluadoir 

10. Consuhaius ^ 

11. Vocational School , " ^ 
. 12. Guidance ^ 

, 13. Personnel 

ln*(erins of Step 3, Table I. ModeL l)efeiinina(ion. wc 
deveh)|>ed tlic model outlined Turther and detennii^d ^hat 
Mjach of the entiiMfs be given ecpial weight. ' '* , 

fl must be pointed ou( at (his poin( (ha( (he nuu^el can be 
adjusled l^or any Huure changes^in districl philoso|)liy or Tor odier 
school (liiTlricIs wi(h dirfcnng philosophies. 

Uererring back to Figure 3, to change the nmdcl ojie would 
simply decide which of the jKrec areas, VALUI'^. GAI\S, or 
AL*ri:(T is the most important to the prpvailing district 
philosophy. SiinjUy by varying the, weights of the three 
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coniponciUs of Ihc model, ihe modbi^can be designed lo luecl Ihe 
specific needs of any school dislricl. A Jislricl .with a central 
adminisU^ilion establishing strong direction wonjd weigh VALUli 
greater than either of the other dimensions* Hence, the model 
would, employ the following weights: 2 (VALUR) + \ 
(GAP) + I (AFFliCT) = Training Needs, This, Iheiefore, gives 
the administrators twice as much voice in the training needs. 

When generating a list of administrator knowledge areas, some 
guidelines at least in terms of "level of behavior" nmst be given to 
the groups consljucting sudi a lisl. We could list general 
ambiguous skill areas such>as "lUnnao Skills" or we coult^be 
extreihely spccilic and taHc. about i)chaviors such as "smiling" 
"greeling" etc. or we could strike a level of abstraction between,, 
the two such sis Listening Skills, Conllict Intecvention Skills etc. 
We agreed to dcstribe behaviors at the level of the latter - we- 
still, lu)wever^ had\to present the subgroups a "starter list" to 
prevent the listing^'of skill areas which were tbo general or too 

/ niimisciile in approach. "Starter lisl" behaviors were based on the 
research literature concerning the role of the principal and other 

' ' sctftiol administrators. Then onto steps 5 -6 (Table I), where 
small groups (preferahly heterogeneous) with group leaders were 
set up in a large media center. Tlie conmiittee members Were then 
given a time limit «to complete the list with no constraint on 
numbers^of items. They were told to "Agree to Disagree on 
content'' and "Agree to Agree on process." In this way we 
'insured the diversity^and richness of the list a^id yet preserved the 

4 

process. . - - 

At this p;)int the lists from the various groups were merged, 
redundancies eliminate J,^ areas consolidated, and a list for 
prioriti/alion (VA4.UH) prepared. (Step 7, Table 0 

The list was then given to* representatives of the afoyemen* 
^ tioned subgroups responsible for district policy to prioritize 
according to \irslrict value. In reality llicy were asked to rank 
their top fifteen. Average ranks were calculated and district vahie 
rank the first dimension .of our model - was established. (Step • 
^. ^ 8, Table I) - < 

'Then all instrument was prepared to be administered to our 
target population^ in this case all district administrators. (Steps 9, 
10, Table I) 

^ The first page ol the resulting questionnaire is shown in Figure 
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-K^, The rohowmg steps were used in constructing the instiumenl: 
l?Th(^.list of knowledge areas wa& streamliiVed by eliminating 
^ so/ffe extremely low, funked areas and combining smiilar 
' ones. ' ' • 

/2. The qiicslionnaire or inventory was develo|>ed lo allow Ihe . 
individual administrator within the district lo indicate and 
register their pcrceplions regarding their expertise and their 
. desire for training in thc.knowledge areas. 

3. The ({nesttonnaire was then sent district administrators. 
They wore asked Jo indicate their extent of experience with 
tiie specific knowledge areas by checking the appropriate 
response -under Experience, In the same manner^Uiey were 
to indicate their extent ol' interest in the knuwiedgearea by 
checking the appropfiate response under interest. 

4. In responding to the (piesiftonnaire bn the section imder 
^ liXPHRIIiNCIi, the administrators were asked lo use thc^ 

following as definitions foigheir responses. ^ 

a. Expertise in ' 
-You have experienced the- practice or procedure in 
diverse situations and because of your wide experience 
or training are able to serve as a cunsultanti conduct a 
workshop ur'lead a task group in thai area. 

b. Worked with * ^ 
•You have utilized i\\c practice or procedure, (even 

thougji modified) in.'4^our admhdstratiw or teaching 
* roles. 

c. Knowledge of ^ 
Implies that yiuir knowledge extends beyond definition. 
As an example, you have read articles in the aiea or have 
discussed implications otlhe procedure or practice. 

d. ^ No Knowledge of 
Your kn()wledgp of the area extends to no more than a 
simple definition of the procedure practice. 

When the (pieslionnatres were completed and returned, the 
data was reduced and analyzed lo deterniihe ranking on GAPS 
and AI'H'XT. (Step 1 1, Table 1) 

Table II picsXMils the top 15 ranked knowledge areas in terms 
of VAlAlli that is.] the way Hie distiicl policy-makers priori-* 
the knowledge area in terms of importance to the district. 
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Table II 
Vnliie 

Rank Knowledgi' Area 
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1 CroiVl^ynaiulcs 

2 Decision Milking « 

3 Coiumunicatioii (WriUcn aiiJ Verbal) 

4 , ('oiilljcn liUcrvcnllun 

5 Matugeiucut by Objectives ^ 

6 ChUil DcvelopmeiU - 

7 TeaiM and Task Force Organization * 

8 ' Listening Skills 

9 Curriculum Development 
lO.S Needs Assessment i 

10.5 Creative Atmosphere (School Climate) 

12 Task Analysis I 

13 Learning Tlieory I 

14 District OrganiV.ation 

15 Program Coordination ^ 

Table ill shows the ranlcing^ Tor district g^ps (hat is, where a 
lack or competency was perceived by die respondents. 

Table III 
Ga|>$ 

Rank Knowledge A ^ea 



1 , Year Round School ' ^ 

2 "School Within Scliool 

3 ' ^ Modular ScheduNng 
4.S Conthiuatioli School 
4,5 Operations Analysis 
6 Athletic Schedulli^ 
7^ Vi>catidnal School 

y W ' Multi-cultural Applietl Knowledge 

• 9 5 ' PPnS/IMiHT - 

9.5 Criterion Rererenced Testing 

I ^ Daily Demand ' 

1 2 Design or Resource Center 
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13 Acdouniing^ 

14 Systems Analysis 

1 5 Dala Collcclion ami keduction 
Tabic IV depicts tlic rankings fur district dc$ires for training. 

Table IV . . 
Affecf ^ . 

Rank Knowledge Area/ / ^ 

1 :^ Management by Objectives • , ' 
^ 2.5 Decision Makii\g ' ^^^^ ^ 

2.5 Needs Assessment 
4 " Teacher and Self f.vahiation - - 
/5.5 Task Analysis ' ' 

5.5 Systems Analysis , ^ , 

t) " Group Dynamics 
9 ^ Team and Task Forte Organization c 
' 9 Diagnosis and Feedback Procedures » 

•9 Multi-cultural >tpplicd Knowledge ' - 

9 PI>BS/FliRT . : „ 

12 Operations Analysis 

/1 3.5 Evaluation' Design 

13.5 Conflict Intervention 
1 5 Performance Objectives 

The ranks for Value, Ga^is and Affect were then subjected to 
the model manipulations and the resulting list^expressed the most 
J pressing and' desired training needs (T^ble V). 

. , Table V 
^ ^ Tralning|«Jecds 

Rank Knowledge Area 

1 Management by Objectives 

2 Conflict Intervention 

^ 3 Operations Analysis " , ^ . 

^ 4.5 Mnlti-cultAiral Applied Knowledge 

4.5 Systems Analysis 

6 Task Analysis 
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211 , 

(Jfoiip Dynamics 
l^ccifs AssessmciU 

Team and Task I'orcc Organl/.an()n 

;^a^iu)sis and Tccdback I'roccdurcs 
Division' Making 
Child Dcvclopmcnr' 
Crilcrion Rcrercnced Tesling 
UislricI Organi/.alion \ 
Tills final ranking (training needs) was delermilied by snnuning 
ranks across the three columns of Value, Knowledge Caps, and 
>\rfect. The new set of numbers was then ranked with one (I) 
representing the area with llw most consuteully higher, rankings 
^ t" Value, Knowledge Caps and Arrect.(;Slep 12/rable I) 

Tlje successful district adminishalof training program sUoM 
begm with (raining ^sessions designed to ansvyjir to the higher 
ranking training needs formulated hyjhe ANAM. 
. At this.|H)int we are at Step 13 (Table I) which is.ljie Use, 
Monitoring. Feedbackjmd Change of the program results/ 

Olher Uses For The Data 

The following sei:tlon describes some experiences we have had 
with other uses for the data collected in the AHAM, 

Task Group, Lecturer, Workshop Coordination ^ ' ' 
Can Be Spr^encd From Original Listing 

An opportunity presented itself to use the>NAW in this 
manner. There lias been considerable interest' in the^istricfJn 
examining the sehoohvithin-the-sclumi concept in\eference ((» 
I he building of our newest high school. 

We (|ucried the/omputer lor names of administrators shuwing. 
,a high ilegree of lAmwIedge in (he area ^Umg with high interest. 
We came up with nine names, four rtf which eventually became a 
pun a task force' in examining the advantage anil dis- 
advantages ofschool-wilhin-aTSchool. 
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Chart And Monitor Parional Growth 
In MBO Programs 

i 



The computer prinloiil can present a profile of a parlioular 
individual. The administrator and his supervisor could examine 
the ANAM lor possible areas of growth, interest, etc. and base 
pcisonncl growth plan in Ih? data baSc information. 



Invitation To Training 
in Areas Of Interest 



When IraiiiinR programs or special interest lectures ^re plan- 
uedj, an-^ANAM printout could present a list of personnel that 
indicates desires for training in that spfccial interest area. In fact, 
invitation mailers could be printed from computer storage. 

,' , 
Designing Training Programs 

Specific Subgroups 

/ Just about 'the time of the completion of the ANAM. the 
^listric'l was ciigageil in setting up an Administrator hiternship 
Program where a,grtnip of teachers, consultants and specialists 
were screened for- rmure adfninistrative positions in the district. 
Tliosc who passed^'the screening were enrolled in an Administra- 
tors Trainhig Prog.raiii. All of the participants were administered 
Ihfc ANAlll. All analysis was done on the results and the training 
needs lor the gioUp were determined, and the training prograyi 
designed utonnd (he needs. ««« _ 

GAP Profiles As Baseline Data 

For Administrative Change . 

• The change diclalcd by llic ga|^s could.bc brought ubout by 
selecting adniinislralors according to gaps or moving adnunistra^ 
tors lo work sialions'where Ihey would fill a void 

- Pitfalls And Problems ^ , 

Now that 1 discussed all The positive aspects. 1 would like to 
stop right here wlttlc I'm ahead, but it says here that I will expose 
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pilfulls ulul problems ... so . * 1 

1 

Seif'Evatuation Problem v, 

' r 1 

Mbs( of Its would prefer fo rely upon our own instincts and 
experiences for an. ongoing self-cvuluiitiou': But such evahiution is 
limited by its luiture: 
^* Tell mc, good limm, can you see your J'acv '^ 
f No, CwLsius, for tlie eye sees not ihelf 
^ * But by rcflcclionl by some other things . . . 

The criticism thut the AN AM deul^i with sel|-evuhi:ition is well 
taRen. To design a fest, however, of Group Dynamics or Conflict 
Intervention couUr probably involve our whole Research and 
Evaluation Department for six months to a year. In ANAM theie 
^ were fifly-f our such com|)ctency areas. It became apparent early 
that testing at "ihis stage of the* game is not plausible.. We 
attempfcd^to rectify ^)me of the self-evaluation problem by 
stating ihc response in behavior:dly defined terms Ivxpcrtise In, 
Worked With, etc. Piirther'hi our analysis we collapsed response 
categories so that when responses for Ifxpcrtise %\ and Woiked 
With were combined In tliis^inanner some ambiguity infthe 
individuaPs |)crception would be reduced considerably in data 
analysis. ^ 

In addition, further validity checks are employed when the 
results of the model are hnplementod. As an example, if one of 
the administrators mdicnted he/she was an expert hi a given field 
and is then asked to assist in developing a workshop in an area 
iit which expertise was claimed, the Staff. Development Apart- 
ment cou III then assess *tlie administrator's background and 
observe competency prior to permitting the workshop and then 
again by assessing the success of the workshop. 

Knowledge Area Definitions Weak 

Another area where we sulfered. criticism - and I have to 
admit rightly so - was in deliuhig the knowledge areas. We 
assumed incorrectly that' since these hsts were generated by 
administrators, they would comprehend the terms used. Tliat^ 
assumption was correct, but only in part. The tetms should be 
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u|KriUional\y ilclliicil and Ihcn prcscnlcd .U) Ihc VespoiuleiUs of 
the qucsliortnatrc. On Ihc second admiiUslralion ol Ihe ANAM. 
and olhcr models since dcvelopnienl we have included a hsi ul' 
(he Icr^ns wim operalional dermilionsr. 

" The Threatening Nature Of The Instrument 

Anollrer pWem we were afforded was Ihc |)erccived Ihreal- 
ening jiafure of Uie jnslurmcnl. When iniliaHy employed, i\\c 
adininislralors fell lhal resiills njfy be used against them in some 

way. ' 

The following represent tlucc considerations that we found 
m>ist be add^e$sed in prder to Veduce the threatcnini5 nature of 

ANAM. # ^ ' 

* * I. Use as many interested, subgrQups as you effectively can in 
dcsigmng and defining* the km>wledge areas, so that all 
groups led ownership of the instrument^. 
^ ^ 2. Si)end (ii^ie eu^)hasi/ing the staff devcilopmenl aspects of 
* Ih&^nodel and how the desire for- improvement is ad- 
dressed, i - 
3. Administer io small^roups (ItfSS^tlian 20) after a detailed 
\ discussion period or> the model dud its usage it) personal 
growth. ^ ^ \ 

\ Where We Are At ^ • 

look back with alternatinjj feeliUgs,of success and failure 
\ whcii. we ermine our present status regtmkug the articulation of 
' StafI pevclopment, Hvahiation and Personnel activ^ities via the 
instructional subsystem %odel. Being^quantilativ^jly oriented I 
would we are about AO \wcb\\{ of Ihe way towards the 
successful accomplishment of our subsystc*m nuxiel. We have 
Srtcceeded more in integrating the program with §taff Develop- 
ment actVons and activities lhan we have with Personnel actions. 
At prqsentlhowever, we are examining means,of profiling schools 
iii--ternis of the l^iowledge area needs ofMheir staff. This 
information', it is 'hoped, will be utili/ec| by the .personnel 
, screening committee in addition to Ihe traditional job descrip- 
tions. Further, we aie working with representatives from the 
administrative staff, teacher organizations and, the Personnel 




DcparliuciU on coiislrucliiig cvahiaticin^observaUoihiisiriinm^ 
(ion based on similar behaviors lo^lhosc outlined in air Insfinc- 
<ors* Needs Assessment histrunienl (DcCracie^-Vtld, ami Viciuo, 
1974) develo|x:d in (he same nianner tis XnAM. 
• ;VVe view (he fnlihe of the model with positive anticipalioti and 
jnsl enough guarded enthusiasm st) as not to impede our progress. 
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PART IV 
GEIMIART ON DESIGN 



NSPrR Co'Diicctof William J. C;c|)hart picsenis a practical i 
approach U) (he engineering of an evalnation designr Inllncnccd * 
. by his cOiUiJcl With Gerald Nadler, Dr. Gephajl otters a logical . 
. system usel'id\in the tlesign of all types ot^evalualion et forts. 
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DESIGNING A PLAN FOR EVALUATING 
. ADMINISTRATIVE PERFORMANCE 

• William J. CepharJ 



iUj, IVevious chupters of (his hook huvc given some (tcilnilioii ol 
• the adinhustralor's role uiul function, insighjs inio the prohlcnis 
and issues in evahialing thai role and lunclion, and ilhislialivc 
plans being used in o|>cialing school systems, ifa scIkhiI has ihc 
tlesire or mandate to evaluate the adnimstrative function, the 
next step is the design of a plan for cairying out that evalualion. 
The material which foHow's outlines proveduieJi loi thedesigiMit 
that plan. Most of the discussion which follows is based on Ihc 
writings of and experiences of the author with (Icrald Nadlcr. 
University of Wisconsin-Madison. Readers should understand that 
credit for the |X)Sitivc elements of the methodology should be 
d^ectcd to Nadler. The negative elements are to be credited to 
this writt^. Thumgh the application of these nfcthods. educators 
^*an create working procedures that are situationally appropriate 
and luodifiable over time. This assertion is based on several 
^ applications of'the design procedtires by this writVr/and, on their 
useby luiinerous other educators who havO worked with Nadler. 

Assumptions Basic tp tho Process' 

a 

The approach described below is based, on a number of 
asstnnptions that should be understood at the outset and recallpd 
as the different points u\ llu^ design system are studied. 

I. The creation of a plan for evaluating' administrative 
performance is a situationally specific, nontiivial task.. 
(Jcneral plans and models for evaluation have V»en 
^ dbscrihed^y many writers. These descriptions are expressed 
^ i\f a language t hat is abstract, enough to be a0|)ncal)le hi 
abnost an"scttTi)^rTH)rcxin^ Stufllebeain el al. (1971) 
define evaluation as. "Ihd process of dehnea^ing, obtaining, 
and providing iHforination f(^r judging educatiinial decision 
alternatives." Such a statement makes a contribution to 
•general understanding of the evaluation process. Hut, it 
does not delniitively set the tlifferent kinds of work that 

' • ■ ■ . 2,17 




will bo needed in i\ .si>ci;ifiLMiiuc and place; riierc is genera^ , 
agrtfeinenl evolving among llie Icatlci's in ^hc field Uial 
evaliialion is a silualion specific process and lhal Uie design 
'of Hie evaliialion plan is a non-lrivial aspccl\)r the process,! 

2, The crcalion of a plqn lT)r evaUiairiig adHiinlslralivc % 
pcrr()rnianc<^ in a specific school or^chooteysleni should be 

' conceived as a conliniiing aclivtly. Ah evaluation plan is 
designed lo serve a parlicjilar purpose. As a resnU, it has 
parlicMilar task or worlf eleineiUs. Aiid, siivce purposes * 
change over'' lime, il sli<oiild be aiilichjjrted Uial the 
evahialiyc plan will change (\<^JhaMi^^ 
lo dCiUc an cvalualive plan for appraising adminislialive 
peilbrmanGe should asyinie that Uie plan and ils com- 
pou.enl Uisks wilLcliange^ lime passes AND Uial llie plan 

, should syslemalically ex|xjdile such change. 

3. A imijor eleiiieiil for deleriiiinmg siruclure in Ihe design of 
a plan or procpdiue is Hie purpose or rimcfion lo be served. 
Clarily is needed rega/dinglhe qiieslion/*Wlial is^il lliahvc 

^ wanf Ihc^plan l() accomplish. if it works properly?" Al fcasl 
Iwo pill p\)se^ ^ rise in llie disc^ission of evaluation of llie 
perrorinance of iwrsimiiel. Jliosc purposes are the provision 
of informalion for: (I) decisions relaM lo personal or. 
individual improvemenl, and (2) ilie'adniiiiislrdUve deci^ 
sious of proinolion, salary, assignment; and leriniiuilion. 
The evaluation plan designed to accomplish one or botli of 
: ihese purposes Vvill be shaped largely byMlie inforination 

bleeds of the chosen purpose. 
J 4. The individuals most direcjly involved willi the plan oncq it 
is opcralioiial should be actively aftd conliiuialiy involved in 
(he design^of that plan. Hie knowledge necessary for 
uperaling or effectively participating in .a plan must be 
possessed by (hose wl|o will use it and (hose who will be 
participants in it. Jo ensure this, the design of the plan 

should involve (hem. ^ V 

.5. The stratcfiy used by an individual or a group Uir resolviiig a 
proble>iKiua(erially de(erinincs' (he nadire and quality of 
(he solution. TUc need for a plan or procedure (o eyatiia(e 
adminis(ra(ive perfornwnce is a prohleiir witli certain 
dimensions. Tliere is an intention to do something that is 
blocked by the absence of a (ootor rt|>cedure. Numerous 
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slqilcgics cxisl for syslcnmlic rcsoluliun of problems. In 
eclncaUon. Uie llircc most conunonly used aiclhe rcscutch. 
. eValnalion, or ^dcvelopinciU .-processes. Haeh of lllese 
processes serves a parllculiHC^rimclign: (I) the reseaich 
process is parlicularly erflcieiU in llie generation of knowl- 
edge, (he conversion oT unknowns lo knowns; (2) the 
' evahialion process is parlicularly cfficienl lor delcrunning 
relative or'absolute "woith** of an entity or entities; and 0) 
the developmcitt process is particulaily ertlcient in the 
creation of tools or procedures for doing work. 11 a . 
« resolution strategy is used on a problem other than t^ial for' 
which it is particularly effective, the solution is typically' 
Ihulted in its effectiveness. Thus, the dilferienfiatiOn of 
these ^strategies (and their appropriateness in problem 
resolution) shimld be clear' in the minds of individuals 
charged with -the sohition of a problem. Typically, educa- 
tors do not (lifferientiate between the research and the 
development process and only recently has there been 
' nuich agreement that research und evaluatioji are different 
processes. , 
^ indicated earlier; these five assumptiims structure the re* 
maind(it of this presentation. The next session will present the 
development of design process as articulated by Nadler (1967). 
^Tliat will be followed by an approach to describing a "system'* (a 
(04)1 or procedure), aho developed by Nadler CIV7I). This 
approach, to "systems anatysis" in tliis ^writer's view is a nutcli 
more "prescriptive" andJielpfuraf^)roacU to the analysis and/or 
description of a system thaq, tl|e more typical inputs-proccssing- 
^ * outputs (Hall and Fagen, 1 9^6). The llnal seQtjim of. the paper 
presents ste|)s to be followed in applying Nadler*s design 
' approach and systeifis description matrix to, the design Jmple- 
mentation, and evalu^ation of,a school or schiH)l system plan for ' 
ei^luating administrative performance. 

Work Design - The ^fadler Approach to Creat^ 
Work Procedures , ^ 

,'The Nadler approach to designing wbrk procedures evolved 
frouv efforts of the Conversion to Practice Research (Jroup at 
^ Washington University. Gerald Nadler. now a professor of 
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industrial engineering al Madison, Wisconsin, Wiis a member of 
^ ' (hut group. Concerned wilh how people elfeclively design 
* working procedures anilMools, Ihe Xonversion lo Praclicj 
Research Group did a number of case studies of subjects 
'ideiiiified by a peer nomlnalion technique. Individuals were asked 
U) identify successful developers of tools and procedures. Their 
case studies dealt with a number of fields: mdustrial engineenug;^ 
• psycholofe/,- urban planning, architecture, medical treatment, 
legal briefstetc. After the individuals were identified they were 
* extensively interviewed regarding theU patterns of work in 
creating a new product or priKcdure. Out of the case studies, 
Nacller has identified and described 10 elements or steps in the 
development process (Nadler 1967). 
' The IQ elements otthe design process are: - ^ 

1. lmiL\tum detemumtion. In this step, the individuals 
\ involved worked together in specifying the function! to 

be accomplished and the purpose of the system to he 
* designed. In doing this Nadler advises the creation of a 
hieriiracy of functions. This is obtained bystarUng with 
the function on which the group initially is focused and 
stating as clearly as possible what would be accomplish; 
ed if that set of working procedures or system were 
designejl. Once a group agreement has been achieved on 
that function, the group is asked to pretend that the 
procedures or tools have been created and that they are 
working effectively. Then they are asked to identify the 
^ ' next level of functioning that they would be concerned 

about. This is repeated until the group indicates it is 
' impossible to go to any higher level of function because 
of (pieslions of authority, resources, etc. After the 
^ function hieraracy has been developed,- the group then 
makes a decision as to the highest level in that hieraracy 
for whii:h they Want to design a new procedure. 

2. Idval system JosiRtL Dms siep involves the formulation 
of the best possible way Tor accomplishing the function 
chosen. Nadler suggests that the /jcvo function question 

^ (Wliat would the circumstanocyhave lo be in order for 
us. not lo need to design that procedure?) be given 
serious altcntion. This question helps identify many of 
. * the components that , will be necessary in the ideal 
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system or nccomplisliing Uic work. Nader hus also 
evolved an upprituch lo systems uiiulysis (tfeutcd in (he « 
next section of (his puper) thut helps describe un ideal 
system in considerable detail. Tlie product of step (wo is 
(he identiticalion of the dilTerenl components of a 
system that will be needed if the best possible approach 
h going to be taken toward accomplishing the work 
desired. ^ ' . ^ 

3. htfonnaiion gathering. This step calls for (he individuals, 
involved in (he design of the new system, (o gather 
infohuntion ubout-the existence of tlie com|K)nen(^ of 
that system. 1'hey are seeking (o find how many of (hem 
may already exts(, and to fmd if any of the components 
exist in more than one form .'(that is, are there 
alternatives Tor any of the apparently needed couipon- 
ents?). ^ • ' ^ 

4- AUeniative system suggestion. After tlie information is 
gathered the indiviifuals involved are asked to consider 
what alternative systems suggestions they cdn create 
given the information about available components. This 
calls for them to consider as many diflerent plans for 
doing the work as possible. Tliese alternative systems 
will involve different ways of working around situations 
where spccinc components do not exi.st and incor* 
porating all the alternatives av;utuble for a single system 
component* " \ 

5. Feasible solution selection. Tliis step d'sks the individuals 
to examine each of the alternative systems that have 
been designed, to see which of them may he most ^ 
feasil^le in a given setting, in this^^deliberation, they 
should ctinsider both the demands and needs of the local 
.setting and the completeness of the alternatives being 
(Vusidered. 

6^ Solution Jonnation. Tliis step involves setting up in 
operational form the procedure chosen as (he ino^( 
feasible sohuion. i( rqcogni/.es (ha( some of (he elemen(s 
of (ha( solution exist, and perhaps sonic, do not. I( 
involves working on( (he manner in which either (hose * 
missing coinpjoneiUs or elemen(s are filled or "|>a(che(l 
around.'* . * ^ 
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7. Design review, this slep asks Ihe Individuals involved lo > 
examine the fornuilaled soliilion in lernis of Ihe degree 
to which i( is going lo accomplish the fnnclion delcr- 
mined in step one. Some ilcralion of the previous steps 
will probably be necessary. 
- 8. Design tests. Now the design is put to work. This, 
involves selling up the procedures and aclually working 
through them and the collection of data to see how it 
operates and the degree to which il accomplished the 
function. Again, iterations to previous steps may be • 
' . ■ ijccessary given a wide discrepancy in the data generated 

, , and the degree of function accomplishment desired. 

•9.. Solution installation. Once the design tests indicate an 
acceptable level of function accomplishment, the solu- 
tion is installed in the setting where it. is to woik 
continually. This step is emphasi/cd as an important part 
()f the design process, because again, a review is 
ne'ceSsary to a-ssnre that ihe new procedure wiH work 
^nnder tlie actual field conditions in which it is needed. 
10. l-stablisit performance slanilards This step calls for the 
determination of any special conditions that musk be 
met in the enviromnent in which the procedure is to 
. , work. This step is necessary for maximum efficiency of^ 

. .^Tlic newly designed product or procedure and to prevent' 

unneccsiKiry break-downs in the procedure. 
Nadler indicates there are three criteria to be applied to any 
• i dc«Velopment effort which would employ the above procedures. 

♦Those criteria are: (I) the degree to which the chosen function is 
■ accomplished, (2yH.e cost benefit analysis of the systems. Jintl (3) 
llie degree to which the people who lire actually going to use the 
procedures are involved in its design. Nadler emphasizes the latter 
■ ' as an cxtriimely im|H,rtant criterion.' lie has slated thai he would 
rulher heiC people build an imperfect system which they can use 
than build perfect system which cannot be used. An expansion 
of these jjoinis can be founrf-in Nadler's writings (1970). , 

The r^adllr. Matrix for Systems Analysis' 

Miicklr the language used to describe a systeni in systems 
analysis Lcedures is relatively abstract. In such writinfes, a 
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sySlcin wi(l lypicnily be described as having three coinponenls. 
iiipuls, oiilpuls, and* processingv ll is conlcndcd lieic (hal (Ins 
language is loo vtign^ and absliacl (o be of inncli l/clp lo llic^' 
person charged with llie responsibility Tor designing ;r new lool oi 
proccduic, eiiher of which can be conceived of as a syslein. 
Nadlerlias crealed a Kx 5 inaliix winciridenlifies 40 classes of 
<pieslions useful in dcscribJwg a syslcin. lie has done so by 
idenlifying eighl .eleinenls wliicb he ^ays are common lo all ^ 
syslcnis and five dhngnsions lhal should i)e used in examining 
lliesc eighl eleinenls. The.nialrix is shown in l-ignre I. The eighl 
syslcni elcinrtils are dellncd as follows: ( I ) hunch'on. Funclioins 
the mission, aim, purposes or primary concern sought in a system, 
what Ihe syslcin should acliicvc^or do (not how well the syjtein 
functions but what it accomplishes). The runclion is usiT^illy 
slated^ hi the innnilive form of an action verb: lo determine, lo . 
Identify, to dissenniKile, lo obtain, lo leach, to collect, etc. (ukiIs, 
goaMike words and phrases, measures, rights or objectives are 
never included in the function statement. Tliey specify the rale 
dimension of the function. The function is Ihe primary concern , 
in the analysis of Ihe system. (2) Inputs. These aie those physical 
items, uiforinalion -arid/or human beings on* which processing is 
being done and which are changal in form. (3) OtUpuis. Those 
Ihings, physical items, infornrjlion, human beings, and/or services 
which result from the processing of inputs (in> other words 
outputs are those things uito which Ihe inpnts are changed). (A) 
Sequence. Secpience refers to the process, tiansfofniatimi. con- 
version, or order of steps wliit^i changes the inputs into outputs. 
(5) lutvirownvnt. The physical', locational,and attitnduial (socio- 
psychological) factors within which all the olher system elements 
operate. T^s includes the real life atmosphere in wliich the 
system exists and opemtes. (6) Ihnuan agenis. This element of 
the system refers to the human resmirces recpiiied loi the 
o|)eralioii of the system but are not converted in foini as ttie 
Kysteni otwratcs. (7*) Physicial Catalyst. Iliysical items are 
sometimes needed to facilitate the accomplishment of the 
function. If those- physical items areiiol changed in form, they 
iire considered physical catalyst elements of the system. («) 
Information catalyst. In the same manner as the physical batalyst 
are sonieliines needed, so too is fnrornuilion reipiiied for Ihe 
operation of some syteiiis.lf that mlbnnation is not changed in 
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foiin as Hic syslcm i»peral< it is consiiicrciljn (lie Naillei stiieine 
us un intoiMKiliun calufysl. 

It inighl he hclpriil Tor (lie icnclci to have ;i simple illnshalKui 
^ to identify these eight system elements. For this puipose. think 
for a moment about ihe lighting system that is heing ^iscd to 
illuminate the page yon :ire currently reading, and consider that 
as a system. Its function is to provide the necessary ilhnnination 
on a W(»rk smface. Its inpnis ;ire human energy ;md elcctiical 
energy (human energy to Ilip the switch, elcctiical encigy to 
l^ovide the light). Both of these forms of energy aic changed in 
form as the system operates. Outputs for the system inchide heat 
ana light energy. (U should be noticed at this'|)oint that outputs 
are not synonoiuous with function. Outputs are those things (o 
which th^e inputs arc converted. Some combination of the outputs 
should accomplish the purjiose or function. . In almost every 
system, there are more outputs'than the minimum set necessaiy 
U) accomplish the function.) The sequeitte element of this 
illumination system requiies the expcndituic of human energy in 
the flipping of a switch; that is, a conversion of the jAuman energy 
into a motion. Next, (he closing of the sWlch completes a ciircui4 
and allows electncal curient.lo move. That current, in tiiin, 
encounters a rcsisience which |noduces the heat and light energy. 
The environment has physical and geographic characteristics, as 
well as pcrha|)s some attit'udinal characteristics. (In some in- 
stances, there seems to be an atliluilhial set which rei|uires a 
{^articular form for the ilhnnination systeiOi'lt must decorate as 
well as illHininate. hi other environments, the decorative element 
is not as appiirenl.) The enviiunment in which yonr illumination 
system is operating can be described as both phy.sical. hicational, 
and emotional or alliKjdinal in chaiacler. The Iniinaii agpnt in 
this particular .system i^ tifb |)crson who ni|)s the switch. The 
individual is not changed in foiin through tha^^activlty, hut 
without that activity the system does not fiincirf)npro|ierly. The 
physical catalysts of this system inclmles the switch hardware, .the 
wire, and the glass enclosing the lilament^hroii^'li which (he 
electiical energy |)assess. All of these items'^ requiied for the 
system to operate, and wtuild make the operation impossible if 
(hey ceased to mamtain the form they currently have. An 
information catalyst also existftrin this example. The mformation 
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conccpl "sw'ilcli." II an individual has had no experience 
opciiUing or usnit- electrical system switches, the' system will not 
perform appropiiiitely.Hlowever that iulormation is not changed 
hs Ihc system operates. That is. the person who already possesses 
information ahont the concept "swilch" is ahle to nse the system 
willumt any change in his inlorniiition. 

\ Pull* application of the Nadler Systems Analysis Matrix 
Vpiires -understanding these eight sys(V;m elenie^its on live , 
geiierardimensious. each ol which labels a column ll^^lgurc I. 
The individual with the responsibility for designing the new 
syslcnPis encouraged to examine each of the eight system 
elements (functions, inputs, outputs, seipience. envirounfent. 
human agents, physical catalyst, information catalyst) on each of 
these live diinenisions. The firsl dimension is CcnemI Nature. 
Tins llrst colunm in the matrix <;aUs for descojition of the general 
nature of. the function, the hiputs. etc.. siiffllar to that used to 
desciibe the ilhnuiiiation system above. The Stale dimension 
, raises aiifillicr set of eight! (p.est ions. That diniensUm calls to the 
attention of the systems Jnalyst the fact that a given ifystcni may 
exist ill ilifferent forms Ji different times. It would be a mistake 
io describe the ilhniiij>((tion sysOnn above in only one form. Its 
hvo basic stales are "on" and "olf." and dbscriptioii of both 
should be in the'mnul of the system analysis. So the second 
dimension colimni reiiuires the system analyst to^k a series of 
eight tpiestions. In what different states are we going to be able to 
obscive funclioii? In what different states are we going to be able 
" Id observe inputs? In what differait stales are we going to be able • 
U. obseive or conceptuali/.e the outputs? This (piestion is 
re|>eated for the reniaiiiing elements. The third dimension asks 
questions of Hiitc. ifi this instance the individual doing a systeirt 
analysis is being asked to ipiantify the eight elements to whatever 
de'gice possible. If tliat quantiTication can be exjwessed'in a rate, 
the analyst is urged to move it to that kind'of description. In the '$ 
illuminaticm illustration, tlie'rate dimension for the niputs is 
easily expressed. When the switch is in the off position, the 
electrical- eneigy \i potential (typically 110 volts). When. the 
switch is Hipped, that potential is converted to a currefit of a 
1 certain amount, ilie foiirtli dimension is ConlroJ. Jhis diinension 
covers a class of questioiis.Jisked to determine ways of controlling 
changes in stale or changes in rate. What, items can be. 
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manipulated lo change Ironi one sliUe lo anolhci? Tlie ilcuis wc 
can nianipiilate to move from one sliHc to jhc next aic the 
control dimension in (he :Mi*dysis. The ni'th dimension is lahlod 
liiierj'alr. Here the series of questions are af two st)rts. I'iisl. 
what is the relntionsliip between a partictilai elcincnl of the 
system and all of the other seven elements of the system? Second, 
what Is the relationships between this system and ai\y other 
systein with \yhich. it inleracts its environmcivl? The individlial 
whoMiscs the system elemei/ts and dimensions finds hfiuselC 
Provided with categories of (iliestions to ask ;md answer legitrdnig 
ike ^general nature of the systein being designed. Personal 
experience with this, and observation of others using the luiltiix 
vyarixints recommending it to the reader, 

J • ■ 

Steps in Applying the "Ideal System" . 
to the Design of a System for 

Evaluating Administrative Performance ^ y ^ . 

^ ' ^ i - 

The jvyo pieceding sections have dealt with an abstract 
process. At .this particular point the locus turns to their 
application in the design of a .system for evaluating ad^iinistriitive 
performance.. As the re;ider nnwes through the remainder of this 
presenVition he/she should constantly recall the five assumptions 
,expressAj eiirlier. The desigit of nn administrative performance 
evalubtiiln system is seen as a situationally specific and not a 
trivigl (jnc. The design work itself is important. Second, (he 
systein'lhould not he conceived of as a static entity. It will be 
constantly evolving. Third, the system's purpose or function is 
^ paramount. Thus, at any point when confusion abivut direction 
occurs, the (^uestioiintf function shouhl be raised anew. I'ourth, 
the people directly involved with the system should he involved 
continually in its (levelopinent and evolution. And llnally, the 
process used for designing youi systein will inatcriiilly condition* 
the nature :uul quality of the systein. 

/f you have committed yourself lo evaluating administrative 
|>crformaiiQe,. you should first identify those individuals who are 
directly invohed or aJJirteJ by that evahtation and how they, are 
involved. These are the people who should be called in and who.sc 

rinrormation should be used in the design of the evaluation 
^ syst'em. It is recogni/ed heie that soinfc |>cople have diicct 
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iiivolvcmenl wlulc olhers have iiulirecl involvciuenl ajul, of 
cimrse. iheie is a coiUiiuiar range bclwccii Ihose Iwo exlr«mcs. 
All clTorl slunikl be made Id involve people in ihe design of ihe 
syslciu lo ihe degree lo which ifiey aie involved or alTecled, This 
means lhal some, people will be inlimalely involved in ihe 
planning while olhers will simply be checked wilh from lim^ lo 
lime, Tlie si/e of ihe work group is also imporlanl. In some 
focalions all of ihe people involved or alfecled may be^mployed 
in llip system design aclivily. In olher inslances or in oilier 
sellings il may be necessary lo use represculalives ol' ihe dilTerenl 
classes of individuals involved. If Ihe laller is ihe case, conlinual 
cominumcalion is necessary lo make sure thai ihe individuals 
ceiilral lo ihe aclivily are representing their group accurately. 

The next step h dcterminatum of fum- lion or func lions 
be served by Ibe system you are designing. In the area of 
evaliialion oF adininislralive performance, two functmns have^ 
been discussed als^mie length. Tliose are: (I) to help individuals 
improve their ail/unisiralive performances, and (2) to provide for 
rational adi^iinlstrative decision making regarding phcemenU 
employment, rank and salary. In discus-sions in some sellings, two 
(liljV{ciit systems wdl be necessary if both of these functions are 
t(/be served^ In other selUng, the information necessary for 
improvement is also necessiiry and exiremel)' useful indecisions 
' about placement, prcmiolion, etc. Il should be clear lhal a 
•different level of decision making is involved. The level of 
decision making lelaled to lhal firsl function Klhal is, professional 
impri)vcmpfrrr\is the/ individual. I make decisiims about ihe 
relevance ol infoimalion which suggests ways of professional 
improvemenl for myself. You make similar decisions. The second 
funclum IS lhal of a dillcrenr level of decision making. Thai is Ihe 
instrtulional level. Ilcie the information has to facilitate insliiu- 
lionnl improvement decisions ralhcr than persimal improvemenl 
decisions. Someone else makes decisions about my placement, 
rank, sala'ry. etci This difference should be consitlerbd as the 
design group makes the decision about the funclion{s) which are 
lo be accomplished by the system being designed. 

Once the lunclion has l)cen specified ihc group should begin 
lo ask ipieslions about tbe ideal way of sending Utal function. 
Here il is suggested thai the 8x5 malrrx be considered. As 
ipieslions are asked relating to the 40 cells, a clear undcisianding 
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^ or the idc^l wuy of ULCoiiiplishiiig ihut liinclion should emerge, hi 
so doing the .necessnry inuterials, eilher ;is im|mi1s or physical 
cululysi, sfioidd he identified to nccoinplish the liincttoii. An 
understanding should be readied regaidjiig the kinds oriuitptits 
us well as the j^iupact of those outputs on the seijuence lequiied 
tu convert the inputs to outputs. The analyst should also 
* understand the setthig in which all this takes place, the kinds ol 
human beings required to operate the system, and other {)liysical 
c'atalyst items that are necessary for the personnel evahlatiot^ 
system o))cralion. liacli of these components should be noted as 
necessary in (he ideal system. 

As the '40 cells in the matrix are considered and an ideal 
^ system begins to evolve, the design group should l)egiii to see, 
^ different components or .subsystems of tffe system jor evaluating 

administrative performance. The next step Is gafhvn'ng injontui' 
Hon ahoul the existence of those components. This involves the 
^ * consideration of (he literature, of the iiiforniatioii held by the 
|>cople involved and of work being^tliHle in the immediate 
^if^ vicinity. liacli of tliese may be sources for idenlilying coinpo- 
neifts of the desired system. As (hey are idcn(ificfil, they should be 
cataloged as (o-^tlie part tlicj will play in the adininislrative 
performance evaluation system. It should 1)6 expected (by tlie 
people hivolved)' that for some compoitents several possibilities 
may exist, where for other coiiitKHients new materials or 
instruments, proceijui^es or activities may need to be created. 

Given the uiformation gathered, the group should develop as 
many difjerent systems as possible. This will be donein two 
ways, First, in those instances where there is niore than one 
alternative for a component, each alternative should be con- 
sidered as a part of a diffpreni system^Secoiid, in those places 
where no component exists, (he manner in which the sy&4ciii 
might work around (hat misshig component j)rovidesnor (he 
possibility of alterna(ive^i5^stenis, \ 

Qnce the group has exhausted the different alternative sy\lcins 
which might be de.sigiied givcn^he available coiiipoiieiits, it tiiriis 
next to the determination oj the feasibility of the altemaiiyc 
^ systems for the papficular setting in which it is going to he used. 
Here the question is raised: "Which yf these alternative systein^ 
Veins to be most appropriate and most likely to do the bTJsrjob 
ui helping us evaluate the adininislrative performance for the 
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purpose we \\im already iilciiiirictrr* 

Once Ihc \\\os{ leasHilc solniion has been sclcclcil. Ihc sixlli 
sicp of llie design process, SoluliDn Pornudnlion, is imderlaken. 
Here 'oiir cuncein is lt)r developing' the chosen ^em as 
completely as imssibh. Special allenlion sIiduIiI be paid lolhose 
segments or components of tbc overall admimslrative perform- 
ancc system tbal we could not llnd as we looked through the 
literalnref at on'r collective exjxjrience and at those things being 
done by onr ncighborsr4v<il!onld be recogni/ed at this point that 
we, nmre ililin likejy, will "hot be able to get all of the 
components necessary and thiU the system which we are going to 
use will have some arca$ thai need further development. A design 
effort which follows this loriuat helps to identify those places 
where further ilnprovemeiil in the system may be necessary after 
It IS p|j^ced m operft'tfbn. 

The next^tep is to review the design to see how weff it Jits the 
si)el'ifuations have been drawn up for it m steps one and 
two, above. That is, *Mlow well does it accomplish the functions 
which wc fell we liai^to accomplish?" :md number two. *M low far 
fiom the ideal system have we moved mthe development of l^is 
feasible solution system?" If the answer to eithei of those ^wo 
questions suggests modification, then those falteratroiis should be ' 
consiUeied at this paiticular point in time. 

The nexl step is to test the design set it up on an 
cxpeMinciltal or pilot basitl. and operate it under the^best ol 
circumstances to soe if it does m fact accomplish the function to 
tlie degree expected. A review of that test operation may 
pmpoint Imther places where, revision can be made before it is 
installed. ' 

Once those changes have been made we arc leinly for ^tqi 
iiiue. Solution Installation. Here the work involves putting the 
system mto operation in every getting in which it is supposed to 
lie. Thik may -uivolve orientation sessions with peyple providing 
ui-servuic work related lo:*riie processed of evaluation sprfZrUled in 
the system, the roles of th(^ individuals involved, grievance 
^)rocedures, etc. ^ 

« TJic teiilh step fnvolves \\\c ^/termination of the expected 
needs 'of the system. 'I his miglit include the estabhslnnent of the 
amount, of time that is going to be devoted lo t>ie evahiation 
syslcnrs o|Teration, the *specirication of the availabihly of the 
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inronnnlion who hus uccess lo it, ihal access is to ho 
governed uiid ot^icr specifics necessiiry lor e:isy opcialion. 

Based l^n the initial assOinplions that the activity ol designing 
n system is a non-trivtal, situatiinially-specinc task «nul that the 
system will be an evolving rather than static entity, the last item 
^uf conjrentration in the design process \s btuUlittfiUi fhe^vaihaik 
^ that is mre5,^ry for m(HliJwation\}[ iUc adinniistialive evaluation 
plan. As we work with this evaluation system, miorinalion should 
be' generated which helps pinpomt its strengths and weaknesses. 
Some of these already will have been identified as the 10 steps of 
fi (he design methodoh)gy bave been applied. However once in 
« motion, new flaws ()r strengths may he identilled, and inloiina- 
tion about tlVem is ini|H)rtant to the people who will be charged 
with making any modifications for the next cycle uf operation. 

Coachision 

This paper has a|gned thai the ciealion o4' a system foi 
evaluating adiniuistrative pcrforn^nce is u siUi^tionally specillc 
task, otie*that reipiiies ;i considerable ex|KMidititre of time and 
energy to do right. 

Gerald Nadler*s Ten Step Development IVo(iess has been 
identified, desciibed and applied to this task of designing an 

evaluation system lor appraTsIng administrative performance. The 

description of Nadler's work and the surrounding discitssiim can 
be sununari/.ed in Four steps. First those individuals who arc 
inunediately affected or involved with the tSystem need tv be 
identified and involvol in the system design, Second, the 
funciion(s) to bc..s<rfved by (he- system need to be examined 
carefully. Theluiiction hierarchy should be developed with tlie 
largest possible solution space or largest possible Itiuction being 
the focus of the design effort. Third, a number of (he steps of 
Nadler's Design Mediodolugy describe procedm;es (o be lollowed 
in creating the evaluation plan. Those steps involve the formation 
of a ccntceptual ideal which identiiles the needed components, 
information gathering related to those components, creation of a 
" vaciety ol alternative systems, selection of the one Trom that 
variety which is the most feasible, lormulating it into a working 
X en(i(y, review its design, testing it. installing it, and establishing 
its perlbrinance specifications, fotirth, and llnally.the cieation 
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t,f a'syslem for cvaUialiiigiftiiuinislralive performance slumld also 
be Cttiisidercd as an enlily to be cvaliialcd. Il slfuuld-m)l be . 
coiisiacre/J'js a^alic process bul,Tallier.as sonielliing lliat y/c will 
slajj*wilh and. as we gel feedback, modify il lo achieve llie 
desfrei fiinclion. Tlius, the lln^l ;iclivily is ihe crealion of Mix 
eatliering. analysis and inlerpfelalion piocedur'cs thai will help 
/monitor the operational system, pinpoint difliculties and idontily 
places where n^dific^ilions may be needed in subsequent cycles 
of the process. 

— There ■-are some cautions that need- to be considered m 
applying Nadler's'approach. Tlie first caution is to avoid the 
f^eling'that every' problem nKist be resolved in the first effort. If 
the design. appfr)ach described above is applied Carefully it should 
be apparent that the system which is eventually designed is a 
feasible system^ not a perfect system. There will be times in ^ 
which obvious weaknesses exist and the designer is unable- to do 
anylhifig about them. Rather than hold up everything, he or she 
\s encouraged to move ahead, with the rest uf the system .while 
recognizing J hat this is a point on which, future attention may 
need to rest.. It is believed here that the ability to think in systems ' 
and subsystems is extrdmely hnportaul. l-ach system lor evalu- 
ating administrative per.rorniauce will consist of a number of 
subsystems (of. components). The individual who is involved in 
tlie design activity must at times think about the entire system 
and at oth^r times-isolate his thinking on a single siibsystennvliile? . 
assuming that the resl of them will eventually be worke<J out. It 
should be recognized thai in the design work, iterations between 
these two arq required; , t~ 

A second .caution seems Wrraiited. hi the llesign of a sysiem 
for appraisingiidminis\rativ£ |)erformance. attention must be paid 
- U) an entity called ^j^iety or threat . Whether the funcJioi, is one 
for facilitating an adi^nistrative decision about an appointment, 
placement, rank, salary ,\)r firing, or. whether it is inlormation for - 
a set of decisimis Hiiadc by a single fidividual for improving his 
. performance, anxiety is going to be.a conM>onent of the system. 
Few'> people readily expose their jierformancesi. so that their 
Inabilities or <veaknesses can be identified without th^feeling uf 
. some anxiety. If the system design does not attend to 'the 
qiicsliou of anxiety as.an output, it will be less Innctioiial than il 
oiiglit to be.. ' . ^S;^ 
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SUMMARY 



NSPHR Ci)-!)ireclor Robert B. Ingle capUiies the dominant 
concerns expressed i)y Ihe participants ol l4ie NSIM:R 75 
session's. In exploring those concerns^ Dr. Ingle oilers some 
intercslmg insights on the matters of the purpose ol evahialion, 
anxiety and objectivity. 

Also included in this summary is an evaluation design (( oPOP) 
developed by several of the people attcndmg the sessions, it is 
included in this report as a siniple stcp-by-step procednie which 
may serve as an aid in implenienting an evaluation efloit. 
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ADMINISTRATIVt iiVALUATION: A CAVEAT 



Itobcrt ti. Ingle 



^ During ihe 1975 NSPUU sessions four (("^'slions T^cgnriling 
I :idniinislralive evaluation became clearly delinealod. The i|ues. 
lions could equally well apply lo teacher evahialion, student 
evaluation » or personnel evaluation in general. However, because 
the questions arose in Ihe context of a series of conTeiences on 
administrative evaluation, they will be consiileied in thlit light. 
The (|iiestlons Were: 

L How can the evaluation of adminiijtrators be made non- 
thieatening? ^ 

2. Should the evaluation X)l administrators be for mdividnal 
improvement or for decisions regJtrding employment status'f 

3. Should administrators be evahiated on process or product? 

4. Should the technicpies used to evahiate administrators be 
objective or subjective? ' . 

Bach ui* these ([uestions must be imswered when an eyaluation 
is being planned, but gieat care must be taken not to IcMhe 
process of answering the ques|ions completely disrupt and bring 
to a screeching halt the fcntire process ijT planning the evaluation. 
In other words, each question can be used as a red herring by 
adopthig intractable, untenable, and unrealistk\fpSsi^!ioi!S re- 
garding the appiopriate answers, > 

Let us consider each (piestion in turn: ^ ^ 

j . How can the evaluatiojn t)f adUiinistrators be ntade non- 
threateiting? This question is b good planning slop|)cr because.it 
tends lo shunt |wople off on to a humanitaiian track that leads 
nowhere. The idea seems to Ibe that administiative evaluatjon 
sifould he carried out in such il maimer that tho.se who are being 
evaluated feel not the slightest Iconcern about the entire proce.ss. 
The only possible way to accoil^plish this is to h^ve no evaluatu)n 
at all! 



c 



There is a basis lor concern, ;bnl not the one usually used by 
the askers of this question. I'vjjuation tends to be inherently a 
process that raises the anxiety lelel of those being evaluated. It is 
not the proce.ss itself so inuch'that raises the anxiety, but the fact 
that the process is being applied lo homo sapiens, not homo 
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superior. Individuals become, undersfandably nervous wlien oilier 
individuals slarl poking'aboul lo find oul nol only what lliey do. 
"bill how well Ihey do il. No mailer how kindly llie ev:ilualion is 
carried out*, tension is generaled. Bvalualors should exiwcl il and. 
'should nol allow evalualion plans lo be sidelraekei^ because 
* sftnieone wanls lo spend a great deal of lime trying lo Figure oul 
how lo carry oulan evalualion willioiil tension. 

The evaliialors' concern here should nol he ly generate an 
evalualion plaiv llial will be leiision free for those being 
evaluated for that is impossible. lather, the concern of the 
evalualor should be lo generate an evalualion plan that will be 
carried otJl in an atmosphere of trust. Trust here refers lo . 
knowledge on llie part of those being evaluated that data will be . 
collected in an unbiased niUnuer. that only data that bears some 
deuum'slrable relationship lo Iheii job functiouiug will be 
gathered, that they will l^ve an opportunity lo examine the data 
gathered and explain or refute as nec9ssaiy. and that they will 
~ 'have an appeal route which may be 'used if necessary. Note thai 
llie iioliou of carrying out an evalualion in an alniosplierc_()f trust 
is quite dilferenl from the nolimi^of carrying oMt an evaluation m 
a threat-free almospliere. 

When confronted williHie qneslioii "How can the evaluation 
<»f adiniuistralors be made iion-tluealening?" the appropriable 
answer is - "it cannot, but we can plan an evaluation that will be 
carried out in an a'imosphere of trust ." 

The next three questions have a common element - they are 
asked as* dicliotoniies and, as loiig« as they are viewed as , 
dichotomies, the development of an evaluation plan can. be 
indefinilely sU)p|>ed and/or completely disrupted. Once, however, 
il is realized that, the au-swer to each question is not of art 
cither/or nature, appropriate solutions can be sought and plan- 
"iiiug can progress. 

2. 'should the evaluation of aduiinistrators be lor individiral 
. improvemeiil or for decisions regarding employment status? TJic 
way the question is Stated, it Would appear as if an adniinistralpr 
might be^evaluated for iyiproveinenl (with absolutely no iinplica- 
' lion for employment) or for employment (with iio implications. 

or chance for. iinprovenieiit). In the context of program 
■ evaluation, this would he akin to saying that we would have 
■ ^continuous formative evahuHion With no stinimative evaluation or 
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Ihnl wc will have u stiininalive. cvahuiUon wilh no pievioiis 
rornintivc evulnution. 

To be sure, Ihe two purposes for un cvalualiou shoutd be 
^ scparaleil conceplually. The reason is that sonic ol Ihe lechnupics 
used to gather inrornialion and the uses to which (he nilbrniation 
gathered are put ate dirferent. In a practical sense, however, the 
two purposes cannot be separated. 

The only possible kiAd of evaluation for iniprovenieni that 
could he carried out with no inipNcations lor snbsc(pient 
employment decisions would be a seli'-evahiation carried out 
unobtrusively (and probably surreptitiously), the results of which 
are kept absolutely secret. When an evaluation^for improvement is 
done by or at the request of a supcrioi there is no*way in which 
, tire results or the evaluation cannot have an inlluence on 
subsequent decisions. Likewise, an evaluation ji)r employment 
status^carried out with no chance to improve these areas deemed 
deficient woulU, mjninially, raise howls of protest from those 
beiijg evaluated. 

The usual argument olTered hy those wlur would try to 
artiftcally separate the two types or evaluation is that an 
indivixinal is p^it into double jeopardy when he/she is ev^duated 
fof improvement and subsequently any weaknesses uncovered are 
used in an employment status decision. The idea seems to be one 
oT rairness. You should not tell an individual that, you are 
evaluating him in order to help him improve (as necessary) and 
. then turn around :mx) zap him later using tire same data. The 
assumption oTthis is that there is no later evaluation to determine 
whether or not impioveinent has taken place. The ludicrousness 
of jlie argument becomes apparent' even to those who hold 
. tenaciously to it if it is reversed (hat data produced by an 
evaluation for improvement ftulicating excellent , flmctiouinjj 
sluxild not subsequently he used to reward an individual. 
/ The reason for concejUnally separating (he two pui poses for 
an evaluation, as mentioned before, is that tlifl'erent techniques 
may he nscd for each. Techniques used for em|)loyment status 
decisions are 'likely to be more glolud than (hose used for 
improvement since the immediate intentions of>ach is different. 
. This in no way negates the fact that; in theend,alldata must be 
used no matter what the inuncdiate purpose for its collection. 

Thus, tne apparent dilemma posed by the question, ''Shall we 
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1 evaluate for improvenicnl or Tor employnienl slalus?V is no! a 

(Itlentma atall. Tlie appro|1riale answer is, *'bolh " 
1 3. Should aduiinislralors be evalualednm process or produci? - 
I Slated (liis way the imprcssiiJn is given thai Ihe evaluation could, 
\or shouKI, be done on one or the olher but not both. Since an 
Administrator's duties involve boHi process and product, it would 
Leni reasonable to evalual/ hini/her on both as they relate to 
*aiccessful functioning on the job. 
\ The key ii^his situation is not the answer to the either/or 
nAeslion since the answer is both. Rather' the questions are (»)* 
what process and. products can the adnunistrator be held 
^accountable for and which are suincieiHly distant so that the 
ailministr^lor has, at best, only a very indirect infliience, and (2) 
wTiat is. the iuterrdafionship between processes and a given 
product or products in terms of intervening variables. - 

hi terms of question I, can .a pftincipal be,, held* directly 
accountable for the learnhig of the^children in his or her school? 
The answer is clearly in ihb negative, for if the principal can be. 
held directly accountable, what can the teachers be held 
accountable for? The relationship between principal functioning 
and student learning is at best indirect. On the other hand, if 
students in a particular.school were not doingas well ;^s might be 
expected qnd the principal was making no effort to remedy the 
situation, e.g., providing tea^liers with special materials, arraitging 
for consultation with remedial specialists, or what have you, it 
wi)uld not seeiu, unreasonable to suggest that the principal was 
not adequately functioning in an area where he/she should be 
held accountable.* - • ' * ' 

Staff n'lorale is an example of question. 2. lliere are various 
; prot:esse5 a vprincipakcan use which, othfer things being^equal, 
should result, in the product jodtj staff morale, e.g^, being 
. supportive oT lhe sl^ff, arranging lor the staff to have inputjuto 
^'decisiA making, ^^c, whicnV would hopefully lead to good 
leaching and. good learning by students. There are, however, 
factors that will effect staff morale over which the principal h;is 
, no control, e.g., acrimonious contract negotiations with the board 
' of education. In such aii instance, it would be unfair to evaluate a 
princip;\! as less than satisfactory, bu^d upon generally j)iK)r staff 
inoritle, if it. could 'he demonstrated that the principal was using 
appropriate processes but that Victors beyond his/her control 
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were having slron^ negative elTecls. 

The unswer lo I he piodiici process qucsllon is. then, ho(h as 
(hey can be demonsUaled (o be under Ihe control ol Ihe 
adininislralor. a 

4. Should the evaluolion techniques be objective or sub- 
jective? On the one hand, we have those beuig evahtiHed stating 
(hat subjective judgiudnts allow for too nuich bias, a sort or**my 
buises are as good as thefr biases" argnjnent. On the other hand, 
we Win/c those doing the evaluating maintaining that those, aspects 
^of {\\^ job (hat can be objec(illed are not what makes a good or 
bad adniinis(ra(or, sor( of an **ir you can measure it, it dpes no( 
ma(ter" argument. 

As with the other dichotomous questions that havefbjiren 
examined, (he appi^oprrate solutioiv hes* somewhere in the 
middle - a mixture, of objectilled subjectivity and subjective 
objectivity. Completely subjective xudgment, with no accompany- 
ing data, is clearly uns;i(israc(ory if it is (he only technique used, 
^yhile data (ha( can be completely objectified oHen does border 
on (he (rivhil. One qiust not e.schew subjective judgiueii(s, 
^ however, since, (he final judgmen( is likely to be subjective no 
ma((er how much data js collected (unless the ultimate extreme 
of a summed score is used - and even then someone nuist decide 
what the cutoff points are). 'Rather, the , basis -upon which 
sul)jective judgments are to be made must be determined and 
agreed upoui before the evaluation is undertaken. Likewise, the 
basis for otffective judgments must also be deteimined before Ihe 
evaluation is undertaken. 

The concern here is less for the techniciues employed than for 
the criteria upon which the evaluation will j^e made. The concern, 
on the part of those to .be evaluated is thitt^fiSy A^fl be judged 
using some vague, ephemeral and/or secfceV ciiteria that may or ^, ^ 
may not bear much relationship ti) th*e^^sk at hand. As a reaction 
to this concern, the evaluatees tend 4o want everything cojhit- 
able ~ such a^ whethei or not reportJ^me in on time (iguiHing the 
I'act^hat the content of a report is wh^l should be evaluated). 

This question can te most easily dealt with by not answering it 

at all in the initial planning stages! 'Rather, determine mutually 

(he- criteria for the evaluation and then determine the most 

appropriate techniques for data gathering. Once the criteria have 

been established, the techniques are usually obvious, and the 

<» 
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objective - subjcclive qiieslion tends to^disappcar. , 

h) examining lliese four questions, it lias been assumed tliat, 
there was a more or less general agreement tliat there should l)c. 
some sort of evaluation. Hie intent, therefore, was to consider 
how these questions could be dealt with so that planning did not 
become bogged do*n. It is possible, of course, that theevaluatee 
can mulishly hold a position that i» directly opposed to the 
position (equally as mulishly held) of the evaruaioi; regarding the 
appropriate answer to^ any of the questions.,Jn such an instaficc, 
the continuation of the evaluation planning pr0cess is likely to be 
of little use and whatever techniques that are currentfy being used 
for decision making may as well be continued - because deci- 
sitMis. good yr bad. will be made. 
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, A DESIGN FOR ADMINISTRATIVE APPRAISAL 
CoPOP: COOPERATIVE PERFORMANCE 
. OBJECTIVE PLAN 



L Clear wilh (lie SupcritUetulenl or schools (he design pluimed 
as resuU ora((endance a( NSPHR coiirerence, 

11. Consti(u(e a (ask Torce represeiUadve or admlnis(ra(ion, 
board oreduca(ion, building adminis(ra(4/s and (eachcrs« (o 
de(ermme (he rui}c(fon or runcUoiDs (he adminl<(ra(ive 
()erron}\ance appraisal sys(eni should achieve. 

ill. Develop a coopdtative perfonmuve objectives plan of 
adminis(ra(ivc appraisal (o achieve Tnncdon or funcdons 
agreed upon ''by (ask force in II. (Cooperadyely developed 
' by assistant sVpcrintendents and building administrators, 
and others as approprijite .) 

A. Develop role descriptions lor school building adminis- 
trators 

B. Sj)ec4ry perrorniance indicators Tor identified roles 
(i.e., what the criteria of performance will he) 

C. Plan how to identify perfortnance objectives s 

D. Develop a plan' forgathering information about per- 
formance ir^dicntors (who? how? when? in what 
lorni?) 

n. Develop a plan' (or plans) for an iidntinisUativc 
support system to Itelp school building administrators 
meet performance objectives , 

F. Develop procedures for pcxiodic performance apprais-* 
'al (timing? who is responsible? format?) 

G. Specify procedures for appeal of 'unsatisfactory a|>- 



IV. Establish the manner in which performance iipprais;tls ^\\[ 
be reported to the superintendent of schools. 

V. Plan training sessions for ColHDP cvaluators. 
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/ VI. Specify procedures u»d liming ol' periodic assessment of Ihe 
I CoPOPplun. 

VII. Field test III? plan in one or mere clusters. 

VIII. * Make modifications indicated bjjMlip, field jest. 

IX. Plan for installation on systenvwide basis, • 




APPENDIX 

BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ADDITIONAL USEFUL RESOURCES 

h> 

'the rullowing nftccn rercrcnces are olTercd lo rcndcf^^wlio* 
want additional exatuples of working evaluation designs. 

•4 
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^EVALUATION IMPROVEMENT PROJECT 
Mr. William H. Brotii^on, Director 

721 Ca|)i(ol Mall ^ 
^cramento, California 95814 

• Tlie jualciials arc designed lor a Ihrec or four d;iy mni- 
technical workshop on program cvalualipn lor principals, pio- 
^ gram managers orxjthcr program direclors. Topics inclndc: cvaUi- 

ali(m purposes and planning. Inslrumenlalion, design, analysis 
and reporting. Materials will be available afler aboul Seplclnber. / 
1976. / 

DALLAS INDEPENDENT SCHOOL DISTRICT 
William A. Morgan Jr., f 
Assistant Director of Personnel 
3700 Ross Ave. ' 
. Dallas, Texrts 75204 

This evaluation plan calls Tor a (caiu of subordinates to work 
with each administrator to set clear and tealistic performance 
goals and objectives. Then working together, they jointly assess* 
the administrator's progress and professional growth. DISD has a 
maiuial of timelines, processes and guidelines for implementing 
. the plan. Also there are forms to help the udministraCor develop 
his goals and then evaluate himself on these objectives. Copies of 
the giridehnes and forms are available. ^' 

CINCINNATI PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Certificated Personnel Branch ' 
230 E. Ninth Street 

Cincinnati, Ohio 45202 y ^ 

; ^ \ 

Job targets are the basis of appraisal at Cl^. The evahiator is 
one who works with the appiaisee in cstabUshing the job targets, 
^ then evaluates job performance contiti^ously while counseling 

and* working with the appraisee. The general evahiation[ forms 
1^ seek judgements on the appraisee*s knowTcdge, planning, follow- 

'^f through, organization, initiative, decision-making, communica- 

tion, ability to motivate and ability to develop. Copies of forms ' 
and guidelines are available, however CPS plans to make revisions 
Q on its evahiation system in September,' 1 976. 
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/fklNCEXON REGIONAL SCHOOLS 
L Wesley Johnson, Personnel Administrator 

Box 711 . 

PrfiScfon, New Jersey08540 

' Tlie superintendent at VkS is expected to work closely .with 
I the admfnistrator to help him in the evaluation process, providing 
his own assessment where appropriate. Evaluation, based on 
assessing^dmihistrativc behavior and dcvclopii^nt, is focused on 
i examining traits such as sensitivity, creativity, responsiveness, 
knowledgeability and responsibility. Copies of forms and guide* 
- lines are available. 

B^KELEY HEIGHTS PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
(Jffice of Superintehdent , 
/34SPIalnneldAve. 
\/ Beikeiey Heiglits, New Jersey 07922 

At the. heart of the BllPS evaluation effort is an Objective 
Sellfng Conference Report which asks the administrator to fill in _ 
a matri^t of 5 catcKprics (Instructional, |H;rsonnel, Public Rela- 
tions^uilding antf^Budget) by 5 Performance Areas (Goals, 
P^fRjnuance objectives. Means of achieving specific performance 
objectives. Methods for measuring achievement, and Target dates 
for achievcme)it). Copies of the form are available. ' . y 

^ BLOOMFIELD HILLS SCHOOLS 
Joho A. Candfeb 

* Director of Pcreb^inel and Labor Relations y ^ 

4175 Andover Hp^d 
/ Bloomfield HUls, Michigan 48013 

Uvaluatioff is done orfce each year and is premised on the 
individual's performance in t|ic area of job descrJ^ition and any 
' special objectives agreed-upon. Their forms provide for evaluation 
^ in three categories: Routine objectives, Standards and Indicators, 
* and Special Objectives. Copies of the forms are available. 
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MINNEAPOLIS PUHLIC SCHOOLS 
Bernard W. Knye 

Assochirc Super, of Schools for Pcrsoniicl 
8P7 Northeast Broadway 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 55413 , * 

The evaluation effort at MPS focuses ^ exainiiiiug the 
performance of prohaliomiry adiuiiiistiator^. Guidelines, call for 
the administrator to list live goals for his piogram, stale 
objectives and strategies, slate how these goals will be conh 
rnunicatcd to subordinates, and to analyze' major successes in 
their programs. A general foinj has been developed to serve asjin 
' instrument to display e^ence that an admimstratoi* should he 
terminated or cimtinued. 

RIDCEWOOD HIGH SCHOOL 
Koger Kauipschroer, Siiperiiijendent 
^ 7500 W. Montrose^ 
Norridge, Illinoi^O^ 

In kllS, evahblion is done by oiteself, one's superiors and \^ 
one's subordinates. The criteria are the tasks'^ in the job \ 
description as wellS^s traits such 4s knowledgeabilily, rapport, 
support coo|>cralion, e^. Copies of forms are available. 

ALHAMBftX*CITY SCHOOLS 
Alliambra, Cahfornia 91801 ^ — ' - ^ 

At the beginillig of eath school year the evalut^fcc^i 
C(M)pcration with the evahiator (immediate suiwrvisor) deveh)p a 
list of specific objectives in accV^rdance with the overall general 
objectives of ACS^Informal mediation is sued if there is no 
agreement. At least once each semester the evahiator confers with ' > ^ 
tlie evaluatee to review progress aud iJonsider possible modifica^ J 
tions of the objectives. " 
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NORTH EACT INDEPENUENT'SCHOOL DISTRICT 
10333^ Broad>w»y 

10214 Sommets Drive • . ' 

San Antonio, Texas 78286 

Two conferences ore held annually^l NEISD. During tl.e first ^ 
/,|.e evaluatee constructs an outline of his goals and dpr.n the 
second, he submits a narrative about how the goals were met and 
Xre there are are»s needing additional improven.ent. In both 
c^XenSs tl,e supervisor reacts to the evaluatee u> a manner 
In guiding hun to greater professional development. 
, Copies of forms and guidelines are availabft. 

COMMUNITY SCHOOLS SERVICE CENTER 

David N. Newbury ^ 

' ' Assistant Superintendent . 

- 23136 Hughes , 

Hazel Park, Michigan 48030 

n,e bounding principals and central office administrators at 
Csic have developed/f""" which lists from.four to 1 1 sub^oa 
under each of se en general goals. At the begmn.ng of the year 
Jch p nt pa chooses three areas he will concentrate on durmg 
It S^l year: Tl.is system is mostly self-appra.sal but- the 

lSr<lo meet with .he superin/endent for an end oTthe yea. 
conicrencc.'CopicUf the forms are available. \ 

. DETROIT PUBLIC SCHOOLS ' ^ 

-Ro«mJD4 Schools Center Building 
Detroit, Michigan 48202 ' ' . 

Currently" the Detroit Public School System has an evaluation 
„„Kedu relating to administrators ahd supervisors. Th.s proce- 
5uTe indudes skilt in the cognitive and affective areas as wellas . 
an awareness of local school and con.mumty needs. 

f 
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MONROE COUNTY COMMUNITY SCHOOL CORPORATION 
Ronald Walton 
SuperiiUcnc&tU of Schools 

315 North Drive ' * 

Biooiuington, Indiana 47401 

Uuch MCCSC building administrator develops at IcHst two 
manageijienl objectives for the school year. These objectives are 
reviewcllCby the Director of Education and reported to the 
Superintendent. In the spring each administrator Hies a Ucsiills 
and PerformniiCe Rating will! the superiiHcndenl, then meets 
with him to discuss the ainount of progress towards ihosc 
objectives. Copies of forms and guidelines are available. * 



EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH CORPORATION 
Allan B. Ellis, President 
85 Main Street * 
Watertown, Massachusetts 02172 
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V luiucalional l^eadcrship Apprais;il (T.LA) ^is a compiehen- 
sive perforiuance based procedure for the obscivation, depiclloiu 
and assessment of an individuaPs administrative leadership be- 
havior. Using situational techniques to approxunate problems, 
issues, cind challenges faced by school administrators at all levels, 
KLA appraises an individual along twenty leadership dimensions. 
Used thusfar by. over 350 school administrators, reprpsenting 
liearly ICQ city and suburban districts throughout the country, 
BLA h:is been applied to recruiting personnel as well as to 
diagnosinj^ current staff for purposes of eValualion or develop- 
wv^ui. Further information is available upon wriftcn request. 
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After seven yea/s of intensive research, IMittL has deveU)pcd 
the only known /fnlionally validated definition of administrative 
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compcleiice in education. Designed to huprovc an adininistrjj. 
performance.. PBBL consists of seven dimensions: definition of 
administrative performance, an instrument to measure levels of 
competence^ a workshop training program, a needs assessment 
pliase. a prescriptive phase, an implenwntation pliase, and a 
secondary need-assessment and recycling phase. Further informa- 
tion and materials are available by writing to Dr. Demeke. 
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